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KCMI^.E AS ^Kn^I-ANl’S. 


introdik:tion 

TO 

CORIOL AN WS. 


I. THE HftiTORY OF THE PLAY. 

Coriolanns was first printed in the folio of 1623* where it 
occupies pc1|;esp 1-30 in the division of “ Tragedies,” thqjjgh 
TroUus and Cressi^a (which was at first intended, as th^ 
sh(^«,«(to fallow Romeo and yulkt) is placed before ^ 
it. It i%one of sixteen plays in the folio which recorded 






CORIOLANUS\ 

I ^ 

in the Stationers’ Registers as not having been previously 
“entered” to other publishers. For the date of its compo¬ 
sition we have only the internal evidence of^style and inelr^.^ 
which indicate that it was one of the latest of the plays. Ic 
w^s probably written between 1607 and 161^ Malohv? and ^ 
Stokes make the date 1610 ; Ward, 1610 or “perhaps rather 
earlier;” Chalmers and Drake, 1609; Fleay (in his Intro¬ 
duction to Shakespearian Study) and Dowden, “about 1608;” 
Delius, “before M.iy, 1608 and Furnivall, 1607-8. Ilnlli- 
well sees in v. 3. 97 evidence that Shakespeare used Yhe 1612 
edition of North’s Plutarch —in which the misprint of “un- 
f6rtunately” for “unfortunate” is first corrected—rwhile 
'Fleay believes that the coweclion in North was got from the 
play. One argument is just as good as the oilier, both in 
our opinion (see our note on the passage below) being good 
for nothing; and the same may be said of any inferences 
concerning the dale based upon the allusion to the “ mul- J 
berry ” in iii. 2. 79.* ^ 

II. THE IlKSTORICAL SOURcES OF THE PLOT. < 

The source fiom which Shakejipeare drew his laaterials ■ ' 
was Sir Thomas North’n “ Lives of the noble Gimckms and 
Romans, compared together by that grave, learnwIMdiiloso- 
^her and Historiographer, Iprutarkb of Chaeronea^lrans-' 
lated fromt the French version of James Amyot, Bishop of 
Auxerre, and first published in 1579. As the poet; was evi¬ 
dently acquainted ^ith the book wh*n he wrote the Midsuta- * 
mer-NighPs Dream (see our ed. p. 15), which wiV'i pretty cer¬ 
tainly before fhe appearance of the 2d edition ofi.North ,in ' 
,* 595 » probably used the ist eefitjon in Cbriolanus also.' * 
The extracts in the Mites m\\ shbw how freely he drew froiq 
Nbfth, and how closely in many instances hi followed even 
The phraseology of his authority. Some^. expressions in the 

♦ See oilr note below; and for another paLsage^ 'Ahfch has Ifieii 
thought to lirar on the date, see on ii. 2 . 97 . 
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fable told by Menenius in i. i may have beejji suggested 
by the version in Camden’s Remains, published in 1605. 
^Vfight thinks i| possible that the resemblances to Camden 
—first pointed out by Malone—may be accidental, but we 
affe wfclined, wij^h Ward, Fleay, and others, to believe tl^at 
Shakespeare was really indebted to that author—though the 
obligation was at best but a trifling one. 

III. CRITICAL COMMENTS ON HIE PLAY. 

^rom Ifazlitfs “ Characters of Shakespear's Plays '^*] 

Shakcspear has in this play shown himself well versed in 
history and state affairs, Coriolanus is a storehouse of polft- 
ical commonplaces. . . . The rfguments for and against 
aristocracy or democracy, on the privileges of the few and 
the claims of the many, on liberty and slavery, power and 
the abuse.of it, peace and war, are here very ably handled, 
with the spirit of a poet and the acuteness of a pliilosophcr. 
Shakespear himself seems to have had a leaning to the ar¬ 
bitrary side of the questiem, perhaps from some feeling of 
cofttemot for his own origin, atjdio have spared no occasion 
‘ of baliiftg the rabble. What he says of them is very true; 
what ho |!lys of their betters is alfeo very true, though he 
dwells less upon it. The cause of the people is indeed 
*biit ntlTe calculated as a subject for poetry: it admits of 
rhetolric, which goes into argument and c.^dI a nation, but it 
presents«no immediate or distinct images to the mind, 

“110 jutty, frieze, 

BuUiCSs, nor coign of vantage,” 

• , • 

•for poetry “ td make i^s pendent bed and procreant cradle ” 

^n. The language of poetfy naturally falls in with the Ian: 
guage of p6w<ti*. The imagination is an exaggerating ,'flRl 
exekisive faculty: ij: takes from one thing to add to another" 

% Characters*^ S/u^espenPs P/aySt hy William Hazlitt, Alited by W. 
Carew Hielitt (London, i36g), p. 4Q fol* 
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it accumulates circuinbtances together to give the greatest 
pobsjble effect to a favourite* object. The undersianding is 
a dividing and measuring faculty; it judges of things, iiq* 
according to their immediate inijiression on the mind, but 
according to their relations to one another. The onb is'a 
monopolizing faculty, which seeks the greatest quantity of 
preltent excitement by inequality and dispioportion ; the 
other is a distributive faculty, which seeks the gieatesl quan¬ 
tity of ultimate godd b\ justice and ptopouion. I’he orte is 
an aristocratical, the other a republican faculty. 'I'hc prin¬ 
ciple of poetry is a very anti-levclling principle. It aims at 
effect, it exists by contiast It admits of no medium. It is 
everything by excess. ItHises abo\c the oidinary standard 
of sufferings and crimes. It presents a dazzling appearance. 
It shows its head tuireted, crowned, and crested. Its front 
is gilt ami blood-stained, before it “it carries'noise, and 
behind it?> leaves tears.” It has its altars and its victims, 
sacrifices, human sacrifices. Kings, priests, pobles, are its 
train-bearers, tyrants and slaves its executioners. “Carnage 
is its daughter.” Poetry ii r.’ght royal. It puts the individ¬ 
ual for the species, the one above? the infinite many, miglit 
before right. A lion hunting a Hock of sheep of^a'heid of 
#wild asses is a more ])oeticaI^ object than they; aii^^p even 
take part with the lordly beast, because our vanity or some 
other feeling makes us disposed to place ourselves m the 
situation of the strongest party. So we feel some concern 
for the^poor citizeiVs of Rome wheb they meet together fo 
compare their wants and grievances, till Coiioianu.s comes 
in, and with biow's and words dr ivers this set of “|)oor ral»,” 
this rascal scum, to their homes and beggary before him. 
There is nothing IjeroicaUin a multitude of miserable rogues 
jicTtc wishing to be starved, or complaining that tWy are like 
to be so; bAt when a single^,in an conies forward to bfave 
their criei and to make them submit to Vhe fh!it ’indignit.k^s, 
from mer^' pride and self-will, our adiqiration of hisv prowess 
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is immediately converted into contempt for thei^ pusillanim- ^ 
'n he insolence of power is stronger than the plea oj ne- 
<jpssity. 1 he t^ne submission to usurped authority, or even 
the natural resistance to it, has nothing to excite or flatter 
tlfb irtifaginatioiv.; it is the assumption of a right to insult^r 
^^jjpress others that carries an imposing air of superiority 
with it. We had rather be the oppressor than the oppres^d.^ 
'I'he love of power in ourselves and the admiration of it in 
others are both natural to man; the on^ makes him a ty¬ 
rant, th(? other a slave. Wrong, dressed out in pride, pomp, 
and circumstance, has more attraction than abstract right. 
Coriolanus complain^, of the fickLpncss of the people; ye*t, 
the instant^he cannot gratify his |f icle and obstinacy at their 
e.xpense, he turns his arms against his country. If his coun¬ 
try was not worth defending, why did he build his pride on 
its defence } He is a conqueror and a hero: he*conquers 
other countries, and makes this a plea for enslaving his own; 
and when he is prevented from doing so, he leagues with his 
enemies to destroy his couytry. He rates the people “ as if 
he*were a God to punish, and a man of their infirmity.” 

* He scolfis^t one of the tribunes for maintaining their rights 
and franclfses : “ Mark you his absolute s/uiiiT' not marking 

^h\s ojjv^n^.'\^)solute* 7 £//// to take everything from tlu'm, his im-. 
patience of the .slightest opposition to his own pretensions 
being in proportion to their arrogance and ai)surc>ity. If the 
great and powerful had the beneficence and wisdom of gods, 

* tften all this would hav^ been well; if with a greates, knowl¬ 
edge of w'hfA is good for the people, they had as great a care 
for their interest as theyjiave themselves, if tl^y were seated 
above the world, sympathizing with the welfare, but not feel-, 

•ing the passions of men, receiving neither good nor hurt 
from them, But^estowing their benefits as free gifts on tl>em,^ 
Jbe^ might then nwlc over tj^em like anolhei* Providence. 

this is case. Coriolanus is unwilliifjg that the 

Senate Jhoujd show Jjieir “ cares ” for the pcoplcf lest their 
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**cares” should be construed into “fears,” to the sub\eision 
of due authoiily, and he is no sooner disappointed in 
his schemes to depiive the people, not only of the caics qi 
the state, but of all power to ledress IhemscUes, than Vo 
luninia is made madly to c\cl nm, 

• c ** pestilence stilke all tinles in Konic, 

And oceup'Uioiis ptiibh *' 

This IS but natural’ it is but natuial for a mother to l*a\e 
nioie regard foi her son thin foi a whole city, butibcnithe 
cit) should be left to tike some t iic >1 itstlf I lie caie ot 
the state cannot,we here see,be sifel) iniiusttd to miteinal 
affection, or to the domesth ch ii itics ot high life 1 he great 
hive puvate feelings of tluii own, to which the interests of 
humanity and justice must couiUs\ I hen interests aie so 
far from being the same as those of the comnuiniti, tint they 
are in dipcct and ncccssar) opposition to them then power 
IS at the evpense of om weakness , their iielus of oin pov- 
eity, their pride of our degtadation, their splendour ot om 
wretchedness, their t)r inn v*. of om senilude Jf the) lad 
the superior knowledge ascnbed If) them (which hue 
not), It would only iciukr them •-o much moie \pimul.iblc*, 

, and fiom gods would coiueit them into dt mIs he whole 
dramatic nioial of Conolonus is tint tho'-e who Utile 
shall ha\c»'lcss,oind ih it those who hive much shill take all' 
that others have left Ihe people aie pool , theit,toie the)r' 
ought tp be stai vert. 1 hey are slaves then foie they ought 
to be beaten, Ihey woik hard , therefoie they ought to be 
tieated like bfasts of buiden 1 he) aie iguoratK, therefore 
they ought not to be allowed to feel that they want food, oi 
clothing, ot rest—lhatthtjy arc eVisla\ed,oppressed,and mis- 
ehijale. This is the logic of the imaginalKui and the pas- 
'sions, whidi seek to aggrandize what excites admiration 
and to heap contempt on misery, to raisenpowcr nito t)rarivi)^, 
and to m.ikc tyranny absolute^ to thiust down that>which is 
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low still Jower, and to make wretches despera^; to exalt 
magistrates^into kings, kings intagods; to degrade subjects 
t^ the rank of staves, and slaves to the condition of brutes. 
The history of mankind is a romance, a mask, a tragedy, 
colistructcd iipow the principles oi^octkaljustice; it is a notje 
or royal hunt, in which what is sport to the few is death to 
the many, and in which the spectators halloo and encouritge' 
the strong to set upon the weak, and cry havoc in the chase 
thoifgh they do not share in the spoil.* We may depend 
upofi it fliat what men delight to read in books, they will put 
in practice in reality. 


\F^om Gennnns's “ Shake,^/'c^e Commeularks?' 

It is by no means unimportant, in forming a judgment on 
this play, whether we take the political or the psychological 
idea as the? basis for our consideration. If we tal<^ the po¬ 
litical struggle between the two orders to be the mJlin point, 
we shall readily arrive at wrong conclusions. To instance 
only one: We see Coriolary.is, as the chief representative of 
theP aristocracy, in strong opposition to the people and the 
tribunesip^ence we naturally take u^ the view expressed by 
Hazlitt, th^ Shakespeare had a leaning to the arbitrary side 
of the qiifi^tion, tt> the ari^tocrajical principle, inasmuch a§ • 
lie does not dwell on the truths he tells of the nobles in the 
same "proportion as he does on those he tel>s of flie people. 
Hazlitt Iws added excellent grounds for proving even the 
•naturalness and need oT this inclination in the poet. He 
shows that ^he poetic imagination is an exaggerating, ex-* 
jelusive, aristocratic facu\^y, that the principle of poetr}^ is 
everywhere an anti-levelling principle, that we feel more ad-* 
•liration for the proud arbitrary man tho^i for the humb^ 
crowd that t)o\^ before him, for the oppressor than for the ^ 
oppressed. ^All thi«i is very l^ue, and seems tS gain more 

*\s/iakes^gare^^omf/uft/ttrks, by Dr. G. G. (^erviuus, tran^ated by F. 
F. Bunnetlf rerised cd. (London, 1875), p. 748 tbl. 
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force by its application to Coriolanus. But Sha^^espeare’s 
poetry is always so closely*connected with morjj||ity, his irr^ 
aginative power is so linked with sound regson, his ideal gs 
so full of actual truth, that his [x>etry seemed to us alwaj's 
distinguished from all orfier poetry exactl^^ by this: th^„ 
there is nothing exclusive Jn it, that candour.and impartial- 
' it3?Sre"lhe' most prominentliiarlcs'cjftbe poet and liFs poetry, 
that"tf'iiftaginachjn'’'even with him strives sometimes after ef¬ 
fect, exists by contrasts, and admits no middle coursdi yet 
in the very placing, describing, and colouring of tliJ hipest 
Ipoetical contrasts there appears ever for the moral judgment 
that golden mean of impartiality which is the precious pre¬ 
rogative of the truly wise. Shakespeare has 4 <^picted the 
man of freedom, Brutus, nay, even the liardcr master-spirit 
of the revolution, Cassius, far nobler and with much more 
love thafl the man of the aristocracy, Coriolanus.* It will be 
allowed that, from the example of Brutus, many more would 
be won over to the cause of the people than would be won 
over to aristocratic principles Coriolanus. If w'e regard 
Coriolanus not merely ini reference to the many, but if we^ 
weigh his character in itself and vvith itself, we nu^confess, 
after the closest consiSeration, that personifiediafistocracy 
js here represented in its ryablesf and in h;s wor%fc gjjjg, with 
that impartiality which Shakespeare’s nature could scarcely 
avoid. If may*be replied, the people are not so depicted. 
Yet even on the nobles as a body our poet has just as little 
thrown*a favourable light at last; for it lies in the nature bf* 
‘things that a multitude can never be> compared b'ith one man 
who is to be >lie subject of poetical representation, and wbo^j 
gOti that very account, must stand alofie, one single man dis- 
guished from ^le many. But it may be said, the repre* 
^ntatives of the people, the tribunes, are not^hus impartially 
depicted, where would Juave been the poetjic barr^on)^ 
if Shakesfieare had made these promineifl? fWiere the tiUth, 
if he hacKgiven dignity and energy t(^ a new j^owtflr created 
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in a where our sympathy in his heroj^if he had 

p]^ccd a Marcus Brutus in opposition to him in the tribu¬ 
nate? In pVopoction as he had raised our interest in the 
tribunes, he would have withdrawn it from Coriolanus, who 
ha(f already enot*gh to do to bear his own burden of declcm 
sion. 

If we observe closely, we cannot even find that the pcpple ^ 
are here represented as so very bad. We must distinguish 
between the way in which they really act and the way in 
which ihd mockers and despisers of the people represent 
them; we may then soon find that the populace in Julius^ 
Ccesar appear much worse than in Qmolanus. Great atten¬ 
tion is here paid to the character o\ the age. In Antony and^ 
Cleopatra^ where the people had ceased to be of any impor¬ 
tance, they no longer appear; in yulius Ccesar, where their 
degeneracy‘I'uined the republic, they are shown in Sill their 
weakness; in CorioianuSy whexQ they can oppose’t)ut not 
stop the progress of I'ome’s political career, they appear 
equally endowed with good ajid bad qualities. . . . 

If!Miowever, wc would find out'tlns poet’s estimate of dem- 
ocratic aristocratic principles, we must, as intimated 
above, cortijKire the highest representatives of both princi- 
pjes, C^rjLokjnus with Brutii^ an^ Cassius; not the popu-, 
lace with Coriohmus, who is intended by the poet, expressly 
and in accordance with history, to tower lik^ a hero above 
them. . . .•The poet has taken great paiij^s to make the ex¬ 
ceptional pride and greafiiess of his hero possible. Ke has 
given him a®molher glowing WMlh patriotism, early left a ' 
ividow', wlio has centred all her pride, her strength, and her 
love on making her oifiy and early distinguished son the . 
<Aief hero and ruler of his country. . . . He Jias been trainei^ 
from childhood ?o an elevation above the ordinary and the , 
vijlgaf; he h^s, says^olumnTa,<l*afi'cctcd the fine strains of 
honour, to imit^fe tJl^-graces of the gods P These ovefstrained 
clemands %n lymself ai^d others, springing from pride and 

B 
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begetting r greater pride, made him in time unfit for every 
thing and ruinous to himself, because with theip every good 
and every bad quality rose to a height thet could not, it 
were, support itself; he strove for a degree of merit “that 
rtifled itself by its own excess.” No idle<lream of honour 
impels him to seek for renown; he wishes to be, not to seem, 
tlie.first. In this sense he is an aristocrat in the simplest 
and noblest meaning of the word; with him the name and 
the rank are notliing, but every tiling consistent with* true 
pride lies in real merit. It ivould not satisfy him, like Ciesar, 
,to be the first in the smallest place in the world, but rather 
to be second in the greatest; he wishes to be, not the fiist 
in rank, but the greatest in deeds in the whole ^arth. 

What induced Shakespeare to endow the hero of this play 
with this superhuman, demi-godlike greatness? History im¬ 
posed ujjon the poet a catastrophe of the rarest^kind. Coi i- 
olanus, after his banishment, fights against his country, foi 
which before he would have striven in the hardest battles 
without requiring any leward; he enters into a league with 
his bitterest enemy fron cold unfeeling thiist for‘'ven- 
geance; then, at the certain peril of his life, he sud'^'nly aban¬ 
dons this revenge at the entreaty of his mpther.^ These con¬ 
tradictions, Shakespeare tliougl\t, could 6nly boftigipjited tja 
a man who, from nature and education, had carried his vir¬ 
tues and*his flults to extiernes, which rendered natural the 
change of his difij^rent qualities into their opposhes. This 
is managed with an art and a delicacy which can scarcel/be 
suspected in the apparently coarse strokes oT this delinea¬ 
tion. 

First, his unmeasured thirst for ^ory, which in an heroic 
2ge can only se^ its satisfaction in the prgis^ bestowed dh 
the highest^ valour. If valour be “ the chiefest virtue.” it is- 
baid of him that he is thcii singly tounter|pi$ed yt t^e 
world.” * Coriolanus so considered valour. *flowhere i# his 
whole being so over-excited as in baUlc; not bis lllows only, 
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but Ills voice and his looks are dreadful. He suffers none 
approaai him in this point, unless it be old Titus Lartius, 
w]jo, hghtinl^on ^rutchcs, cannot hurt his glory. There is 
but one who rivals him in valour, Tullus Aufidius; towards 
whem his ambit^n rises into envy. If he were “ any thing 
but what he is,” Coriolanus would wish to be Aufidius. He 
confesses that he “ sins in envying his nobility.”. . . • 

Next to his military virtues wc will examine his political 
qualities. That a man of his disposition ai?d education must 
be an aristocrat on principle, if not so by birth, is very evi¬ 
dent. He dislikes the representation of the people by the 
tribunate; he opposes every innovation which interferes with 
the sole rule^of the senate; he is jetilous against any conces¬ 
sion as a proof of weakness and as a wanton encouragement 
of rebellion; he is convinced that where two powers rule to¬ 
gether, unleJs one has the upper hand, confusion wMl intro- 
*duce discord between lliem, and one will overturn iHb other. 
But with these strict aristocratic principles he would have 
ruled like a wise statesman^ if regard had been had to his 
natiite and he had been left in#j^ace. The poet has en¬ 
dowed hki^vith that knowledge of state affairs and those 
high polittc!w views which seem pecufiar to aristocratic bod¬ 
ies, in addi^pn to rtic blamelcssn^ss of his private character, 
lie possesses the first quality of a statesman—disinterested¬ 
ness : 5 ven the populace allow that he is not greedy of gain; 
in the war •he will not lake a greater share of booty than any 
(ff the others. He woulcf not distribute corn gratis among 
the rebellious*crowd, but neither would he oppress the peo- 
Ijle ^ so long as he was n^t offended, he would be towards 
the people, as Menenius*says, “ a bear that lives like a lamb.” 
We is, moreover, free from all petty and punishable ambition^ 
Dictatory as Re fs, he w'ould never aim at tyrannical powev; 
*th^ sSandal-loving tiibunes th^selves could ii^t hope to 
have|such a rdjfbrt Cf him as this believed. As Ble wouhl 
Rot descend f^m the gristocratic sphere, so neithef would 
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he step beyond it. Jealous as he is of true Honour and true 
pre-eminence, the posts oft external honour are indifferent'^to ® 
him. He docs not smooth the road to ^onqlir like those 
who flatter the people; he strives to advance the labours of 
actual merit. -He does -not covet the consulate, any more 
than the chief command of the army. But here prudence 
' friay be mixed with modesty, and modesty with pretension. 
He feels that he deserves the consulate, but he is not willing 
to use the usual Ineans of suing for It; he will rather be the 
slave of the people in his own way than rule over them in 
theirs. But as, through the entreaties of his mother and his 
friends, he has once be/^n induced to try for the consulate, 

I hp is bent upon obtainirifg it as a point of honour, as the rc' 
ward of his deservings. If on these points his aristocratic , 
feelings are free from egotism and a petty love of place, they 
are alsft free from petty conservatism, the usuab principle of 
this cldks of politicians. He is not afraid of revolutions and 
cutting remedies, when in his wrath he has to pursue a party 
aim; but even in calmness an^;! in the leisure of considera¬ 
tion he would not hesitfite to apply “a dangerous physic” 
.against an infirmity of the state fvhich will caus^^'l^eath with¬ 
out it. He utters in the calmest manner the excellent max- 
, im, adverse to the petty principles of coiTservati^m : 

“ What custom wills, in all things should we do’t, 

•The dust of antique time would lie unswept, 

And mountainous error be too highly heap’d , 

For truth^to ovcrpecr.” t. 

With such principles Coriolanus would have^been a distin¬ 
guished statesman if he had cm|3loyed the charm of hlj; su¬ 
periority to lead the people gently to goodness. Thus ms c 
mother teachesJiim. In war, she says, he is content to uniie 
prudence and policy with honour, but he Shotild also do^so ^ 
in peace. *She can endure Jis absolute disposition, iif which*' 
to her •he can never be too noble;” 4 )ut^Sn exti^mifies , 
speak, when fortune and friends ^are at stakes he should 
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tame his p(Oud heart, and let the mouth only spe<yc.” “ She 
hc'|B,”she says, “a heart as little apt as his to be counselled, 
bu^yet a braA^th^ leads her use of anger to better vantage.’* 
This he should learn. He does, indeed, indifferently under 
staifd it, under n%w conditions, whe<i the unsociability of hi^ 
nature has not yet brought him into difficulties, and when 
great aims make him prudent and discreet. When he hiW 
to propitiate the people of Antium he is at once loved and 
prized by them all. The senators stand b?lreheaded before 
him ; "Auffdius shares his power with him, and submits to his 
authority; the soldiers follow him to battle, as boys pursue 
butterflies; he is their god ! But all»these qualities suddenly 
disappear wl^n he is angry, and \V^ien he experiences con¬ 
tradiction, especially from those whom he despises. A\‘hen 
the people rebel in the famine, he will heap up mountains of 
their bodies f when, at his election to the consulate* he has 
to suffer for his changeableness and the malice of flie trib¬ 
unes, he resents the peremptory shall of the popular leaders, 
while his absolute will never endured the smallest contradic¬ 
tion.*. . , • • 

If Corinianus’s warlike ambition and aristocratic presump¬ 
tion of ru1ii% wer^ rooted in the great, proud, exaggerated 
claims ^hic^ he nfakes on Jiims^lf, in the high opinion he, 
had of himself, and in the great merit which he knew he pos¬ 
sessed, the passionateness by which he is hui^ied Along was 
so likewise. Brought up with haughty miners, accustomed 
to *no contradiction, he can endure none; yet he himself 
seeks his gloi^ in contradiction. Those who in this way are 
ftyorlod by fortune, who q^jpear everywhere a.» conquerors, 
W'ho rule over all, are iftually least able to rule themselves, 
m\d to be master of their fortune. To oppgse Coriolanus i^ 
the way to irritate him; when thus irritated he cannot r«- 
CQver^hirasey; wheif angry herf^rgets “ that ever he beard 
Jthe tame of d^h;’^when moved he ‘‘will not spart to gird 
the godsi tnd jo bemook the modest moon.”. . . 
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The extremity of his pride is seen when he casti^back upon 
his condemners the sentence of banishment, “ I banish yoi^’* ‘ 
as if the one condemned weighed more rfhaj?^^ all the cy)!!- 
demners in the world. And yet it may be asked whether 
jthis monstrous insolence* indicates the actual pitch of Cori- 
olanus's pride more than that modesty with which he con- 
‘ temns and rejects all reward, all praise, and all flattery. 
That his moxlesty has its origin partly in sincere endeavours 
after self-approval, and that, therefore, he will not have his 
mother^s praise, although “she has a charter to®extol her 
blood,” this shows that his self-reliance is noble in principle 
and his pride justified in a great degree by his merits and 
• his actions. Neverthelc'ss, this feature bears ajso the stamp 
of excessive pride; there is mixed up with it that highest 
arrogance which thinks^itself superior to all praise, with 
which he avoids all acclamation and every laudatory report, 
with which the man begs not to hear “ his nothings mon- 
stered,” while he believed as much as any in the gigantic 
greatness of his importance, r 

This peculiarity in Coftielanus of being unable to listen to 
flattery is connected with another, that of being sitK less able 
to express it. He is'true and plain; he has feen “bred i* 

, the wars, and is ill schoojed ii^ boulted'langu^e;’^ “ meal ' 
and bran together he throws out without distinction he 
speaks the trtfih in spite of every danger; he can also listen 
to the truth, if it without degradation and abuse; what he 
thinks, he utters, and what he says, he does : promise-br6ak- 
ers are hateful to him. He strives, therefore, to avoid apj^- 
ing for the •onsulship in the cu^omary manner by humb1j>‘ 
suing the people; he would not, tllfey say, “ flatter Neptune • 
^or his trident,”Jiow then should he flatter the people ? . .•* 
And yet afterwards among the Antiates, wlien his plans of 
revenge and wrath against^he Romans dema|)d it, tfiis ^x- 
traordiifkry mart can suddenly use th^art^tie never i^uld 
condescend to employ; he can do ifiolence 40 his own nat- 
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ure, flattef the furtherers of his plans, and act towards his 
e^iemics ouLof thirst for vengeanos as he never could towards 
friends c^t oi public-spirited ness and patriotism. 

The intraciableness of his disposition, the inflexibility of , 
his character, ahd the stubborn ne:^ of his will, which displ^ ' 
themselves in his proud demeanour, are, like this pride it¬ 
self, partly founded in his nature and partly in the principf95^ 
of his exaggerated aspirations. Seriousness, severity, unso- 
ciabTeness, we must acknowledge to be m his disposition; 
the peopfe themselves and Aufidius excuse much of his pride' 
cn account of the unconquerable power of his natural dis¬ 
position. The habits of the soldier helped to condense 
these qualities into a rigid, repelling unapproachableness) 
Aufidius says of his nature that he could not move ‘‘ from 
the casque to the cushion,” that he was “ no other than one 
thing,” one-sided and obstinate, as Plutarch also dharacter- 
izes him. ... To tower above all in acts, in power, and in 
unbending will, to appear, as was said of him, like an oak, 
lik^a rock, to be shaken by no wind, is evidently the most 
.significant mark of his asgiring^dde. . . . When these no¬ 
tions ofTlloud, manly heroism are jjut to the highest trial, 
they find also their boldest expression. When mother, wife, 
and. son stund up between.him and his revenge, and “ greai 
naturg cries Deny noi^' he prepares with a shudder to dc 
the last violence to nature: “ Out, affection 1* he Exclaims, 

“All bond and pfivilege of nature, Steak! 
it be virtuous to be obstinate. 

* * ♦ t.et the Volsces 

Plough Rome and harrow It.ily;^I ’ll newer 
Be such a goSNng to obey instinct, but stand 
As if a man were author of himself, 

Abdftnew no other kin.” • 

(I is^roud ^elf-will%lrives hini to the assumption of a god 
liki power ^ sel/^determination, staking his will against 
every neural impulses and feeling. But under this violent 
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strain nature gives way ; stifled instinct revenges itself; and 
while abjuring all natural''CMiiolions, he feels lie is not of 
stronger earth than other men. And the man ^’ho madcf-it 
his pride to outdo humanity pleases us bestVhen he con¬ 
descends to be human. ‘ ‘‘ 

This change does not take place in him by virtue of an 
■^fOitrary machinery. We may, on other occasions also, ob¬ 
serve In him the traces of this suppressed humanity, and on 
these occasions we like him best. . . . These features betray 
a fund of real good nature in his character, and a share of 
the inalienable rcqiiiienicnts of the heart, which in his over¬ 
strained notions of noble<Mianhood he has only attempted to 
extinguish. This is seen in his domestic affections, the last 
vulnerable spot in the horny hide of his .selfishness. Like 
Othello, he is attached to a wife whom we know to be do¬ 
mestic, nbt remarkably intellectual, tiol to be seduced from 
her work^, silent, reserved, but of the utmost feminine sweet¬ 
ness. The poet lias given her a quiet but poweiful infiiience 
over Coriolanus; to her alone Ik is gentle and tender; “my 
gracious silence he callselibr when she giects his triurnpli 
with tears; and when she comes with Voliimnia^ **^^*pelitlon 
against the siege of Rome, he i^, first moved ^by “ tfiose doves’ 
•qyes, which can make gods fotsworn,” ai^riie addresses.her 
in words of real feeling. Filial piety goes hand in han^ with 
this conjugal lofe. It is said among the people that his love 
for his mother is eqjial to his piitlc, and that both a'ie dearer^^ 
to him than his country. Accoiding to a practice alrea^fy 
familiar to us, the poet has prepared us for the decisive 
scene, where tnatein.al influence prevails, by an examjJki' 
preceding it, so that one may explaiii*ihe other. He shows 
Ijgr to us first persuading him to present hiipsc|f repentant* 
before the tribunes. This is a harder task than the [ater 
one, where siie attunes him w human fifelinfj. wl^ereas Jiere. 
she impeU' him to act contrary to his nature, t'o^renounce 
Intention, to humble his spirit He agrees to do ^hat she 
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aUcs for hcf sake, but for his own he would rather ^e ground 
toffdust than do it; he paints the ^cne in sclf-dcspising lan- 
gu<\ge; overcCkne «rt'ith shame, he recalls his promise, but his 
mother pledget her honour for its performance. “To beg 
of thee,** she sa^, “it is more my*dishonour than thou of« 
them;” this compels him to make the effort which fails. 
The skill displayed in this scene is as great as in the sub¬ 
sequent one, the real task which history pj^aced before the 
poet. * After the first proof of Volumnia’s power over her 
son it*is easy to comprehend the second. In the first the 
consulship only was in question, heie the fate of Rome;, 
there his outwaid honour, here his^«tiue glor\’; if he over¬ 
throws Rome,•Ills mother tells him, his name will be “dogged 
with curses,” and the chronicle will add, 

^ “ The man was noble, 

But wuh his last attenii>t he wip'd it out; 

* * * His name icmains 

To the ensuint; age abhoned.” 

On the first occasion she pledged her honour; here, with 
VirgilTa, she pledges her lif^: he Shftll not assault his coun¬ 
try wilhout^^eading on their bodies. ^ There the mothei’s 
ambition s^okc, heye hcr^ove of country, which outweighs 
"evfn the enlliusiaslic love of tho mother; she rises to a 
magnanimous heroism on the grand occasion which restores 
to him his human feelings. The appearance *of his ft lend 
Menenius Has given him ^le first shock. %Thc sight of his 
motfier on her^ knees before him shows him how unnatural 
is his position towaids his country, llis boy’s dioll remark 
cogiplctes the shock; his own blood threaten^ to rise up 
'against him in defence of his country. . . . 

x)n two greq^ occasions in his history we s»e him fall from 
^ant self-government, from overstrained passion and ir¬ 
ritability; onc^ on th^occasion <9f his banishment, and again 
hi«l death. On both occasions a single word, the oppro¬ 
brious epitllet of traitor,firings on the fatal outbreak of his 
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fury. Th^s shows in a very remarkable maniier the mie 
turning-point by which he missed the result of all his stfiv-* 
ings. If this name were lightly bestowal cy him, ihei^no 
reproach could be thought of which would €o immediately 
cshatter the noble work of Volumnia, and overturn the ol^ject 
of all the pioud endeavours of Coiiolanus, as this. If he 
were a traitor, then his glory was turned into shame, his 
bravery misapplied, his piide dishonoured, his civic virtue 
changed into selfishness, his truth and fidelity into tlfeir re¬ 
verse, his most honouiable etfoits coveied with tfie coarsest 
stains. And it cannot be denied that he became a traitor to 
Rome after he first heard this woid of repioach, and he was 
one to the Antiates when he heaid it for the* second lime. 
This mother, the giver and the shapei of his life, h id biought 
him into both situations; she, thciefoic, meets her punish 
ment with him. The fiist lime, in a movement of motherly 
weakness, she had tempted him, contrary to a.right instinct, 
into a false path, and thereby diawn down upon him the 
unmeiited reproach of being a traitor, which he then hast¬ 
ened to deserve; this fiiuit she, and he also repaired when, 
in a noble spiiit of pq.tiiotism, she allured him^ivk fiom his 
mistaken seaich after vengeance into thfi path o? humanity, 
which he tiod with deatfi befoie his eyes. The name.of 
traitor suits him now, indeed, but ralhei to his glory than to 
his disgrace, hnd his death atones for his life. 

« 

r 

[From Mrs. yamesou's “ Characteristus of fVomo//.”*] ** 

In Volumnia, Shakspeare has given us tfie portrait of a 
Roman matron, conceived in Ijhe true antique spititv and 
finished in every part. Although* Coriolanus is the hero of 
the play, yet nqich of the inteiest of the action and the fihal 
catastrophe turn upon the character of his mother, VoUminia, 
and the power she exercised over his (nind, byj.which,^acc 9 rd- 
ing to the story, *‘she saved Rome atfd lokl her son.'^^U Her/ 

* American ed. (Boston, 1^57), p. 345«fol. 
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j patriotism, her patrician haughtiness, her ma(<irnal pride, 
j li^r eloquence, and her towering spiiil, are exhibited with the 
* utjjpost power* of effect; yet the truth of female natuie is beau- 
j tifully preservii^and the portrait, with all its vigour, is without 
' ha^hness. X • , 

1 shall begin by illustrating the relative position and feel¬ 
ings of the mother and son; as these aie of the greatest iitP* 
portance in the action of the drama, and ^nsequcntly most 
pronfinent in the charactets. Though Volumnia is a Roman 
matron, atid though her country owes its salvation to her, it 
, is clear that her maternal piide and affection arc strongci; 

even than her patriotism. Thus when her son is exiled, she 
' bursts into a<i imprecation against^<omc and its citizens: 


“Now the lecl pestilence stiike .\I1 tiacles in Rome, 
And occupations pciish!” ^ 


I Here we have the impulses of individual and Ibminine 
nature, overpowering all national and habitual influences. 


Volumnia would never hav^c e.xclaimed like the Spailan 
motfier, of her dead son, “ Spart.^ |jas many others as brave 
£fs he;” ljy|t in a far dilferefit spit it she says to the Romans, 

• ^ “Eie yon go, hear this>: 

As^ar as dbth the Capitol ^xtccd 

The meanest house in Rome, s(» tar my son, 

Whom you have banish’d, does exceed yoy all.’i 


In the wry first scene, and before the ^troduction of the 
pTiticipal personages, one citizen observes to another that 
the military exploits of Marcius were performed, not so much 
{pr his country’s sake ** a^ to please hi:^ mother.” By this 
admirable stroke of aff, intioduced with such simplicity • 
effect, our^att^ntion is aroused, and we#are prepared in.j* 
the very outset of the piece for the important i^art assign- 
e«J toVolunyia. and^for her sliare in producing the catas¬ 
trophe. •• • • 

In the Arst^act we have a very graceful scene [i. 3 ], in 
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which the ^jvo Roman ladies, the wife and mother Coriol^ 
nus, are discovered at thcfr needle-w'ork, coYiversing on Us 
absence and danger, and are visited by Valerij^: ^ 

“Thc^ noble sister of Public 5 a, ^ 

The moon of Rome, chaste as the icicle 
That’s curded by the frost from purest snow, 

And hangs on Dian’s temi^le!” 


Over this littU scene Shakspeare, without any display of 
J learning, has breathed the very spirit of classical, antiquity. 

; The haughty, temper of Volumnia, her admiration of the 
'valour and high bearing of her son, and her proud but unself¬ 
ish love for him, are fine*iy contrasted with the modest sw'eet- 
ness, the conjugal tenderness, and the Jond soheitude of his 
wife Virgilia. 

This.distinction between the two females is ps interesting 

> ^ 

and beautiful as it is well sustained. 'I'hus when the victory^ 
of Coriolanus is proclaimed, Menenius asks, “Is he wound¬ 
ed?’* 

“ Vlrgtlui. O, no, no, noj ^ 

VoiumniiK O, he is ^bunded—it thank the gods for ’l!” 

And when he returns victorious from ^hc wars; his high- 
t spirited mother receives Jiim with blessings ^nd applause ■ 
—his gentle wife with “gracious silence” and with tears. 

The resemblance of temper in tJie mother and the son, 
modifiedf as it is ^y the difference of sex, and by’her greater 
age and experience, is exhibited with admirable truth. 'Vo- 
luninia, with all her pride and spirit, has some prudence and 
self-command; in Jier language and deportment all Is- ma¬ 
tured and matronly. The dignified tone of authority she as-' 
It, sumes towards her son, when checking his^headlong impefa-* 
osity, her fespect and admiration for his noble qualities,,and^ . 
her strong sympathy even vdith the feeSings shf combats, jire 
all dismayed in the scene in which stie prevails on b’m t^.^' 
soothe the incensed j)lebeians [iii. 28-130^ * 
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When tj^e spirit of the mother and the son jye brought 
I'Hto immediate-collision, he yields before her; the warrior 


wljp stemmed alone the whole city of Corioli, who was ready 
to face “ the s^ep Tarpeian death, or at wild horses’ heels— 
vagabond exile^flaying,” rather tlian abate one jot of hi^ 
proud will, shrinks at her rebuke. The haughty, fiery, over-, 
bearing temperament of Coriolanus is drawn in suchforcibr^ 
and striking colours, that nothing can more impress us wiihi 
the ital grandeur and power of Volumnia^s character than 
his bbunftless submission to her will—his more than filial 
tenderness and respect. 

“You gods I I prate, * 

And the most noble mother ^ the world 
I^ej<Ve unsaluted. Sink, my knee, i’ the earth; 

CM' thy deep duty more impression show 
Than that of common sons!” 

When his* mother appears before him as a supj^Jiant, he 
^exclaims: 


“My mother bows; 

As if Olympus to a molehill should 
• In supplication nod.”^ ^ 

Here thc^xpression of re\’%rence, and the magnificent image 
in which it^ts clothed, are equally characteristic both of the 


mother and the s 5 »i. 

* Her aristocratic haughtiness is a strong trait in Volumnia’ 


% 

s 


manne*' and character; and her supreme ccMitempt for the 
plebeians„whether they are to be defied or cajoled, Is very 
Itkc what I have heard Expressed by sShie high-born and 
high-bred wollien of our own day: 


^ “I muse my mother • 
Docs not approvft«me further, who was wont 
To call them woollen vassals, things created 
To bvy ^d sell with groats, to show b^e heads 
In congregations, to yawn, be still, and wondc( 
Wh^ one but of my ordnance stood up 
To spdAc of^eace or war.” 


And Vtlunyiia reproaching the tribunes: 
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“ ’ r was you incens’d the rabble —^ 

Cats, that can ju(^e as fitly of his worth, 

As I can of those mysteries which Heaven 

Will not have earth to know.” “ y. c 

There is all the Roman spirit in her exuilration when jhe 
trumpets sound the return of Coriolanus: 

'-a- ** Hark ! the trumpets! 

These are the ushers of Marcius; before him 
He carries^ noise, and behind him he leaves tears.” 

And in her speech to the gentle Virgilia, who is weepip.g her 
husband’s banishment: 

“I^avc this faint puling! and lament as I do, 

In anger—Junoolike !” 

I, 

But the triumph of Volumnia’s character, the full display of 
all her grandeur of soul, her patriotism, her strong affections, 
and her sublime eloquence, are reserved for her last scene, 
in which she pleads for the safety of Rome, and wins fromi 
her angry son that peace which all the swords of Italy and 
her confederate arms could no^ have purchased. The strict 
and even literal adherei\ca to the truth of history is afa ad¬ 
ditional beauty. 

Her famous speech', beginning “Should we l 5 e-silent and 
^ not speak” [v. 3. 94], is nearly word for word frgm Plutarch, < 
with some additional graces of expression, and the charm of 
metre superadded. The last lines of this address [v. 3. 
148-182} illustrate that noble and irresistible (.eloquence 
which was the crowning ornameftt of the character. ®rte 
exquisite touch of nature was beyond the rhetorician and 
historian, and belongs only to the^poet; * , 

“ When she (poor hen!) fond of no second brood, ' 

Has cluck’d thee to the wars, and safely home, 

Laden with honour.” * ‘ 

f 

It is an instance of Shak^eare’s fin^i judgment, that aft^er 
this maf^nificent and touching piece *of eibquence, ‘vyhich^. 
saved Rome, Volumnia should speak no nior^, fopshe could 
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nothing that would not deteriorate from the effect thus 
•le* on the imagination. She is at last dismissecf from our 
adijfiring gaze ^niid the thunder of grateful acclamations: 

“Be^ld, our patroness—the life of Rome.” 

\From Dijwden's Shakspere?'’*^'\ 

The subject of Coriolmius is the ruin of a noble liftT 
through the sin of pride. If duty be the dominant ideal 
with Brutus, and pleasure of a magnificent Sind be the ideal 
of Antony and Cleopatra, that which gives tone and colour 
to Coriolanus is an ideal of self-centred power. The great-, 
ness of Ihutus is altogether that ofcthe moral conscience; 
his external figure does not dilate upon the world through a 
' golden haze like that of Antony, nor bulk massively and 
tower like that of Coriolanus. Brutus venerates his ideals, 
and venerates himself, but this veneration of self Is in a 
fcertain sense disinterested. A haughty and passionate per¬ 
sonal feeling, a superb egoism, are with Coriolanus the 
sources of weakness and of strength. Brutus is tender and 
c^nsiSerate to all—to his liousehcflAservants, to the boy Lu¬ 
cius, to tlT5,',poor peasantry from wheyn he will not wring 
their petty*hard'eaj;ned gains. The Theseus of A Midsim- 
* ^reamj\he great; lord«and conqueror, now in his 

mood of leisure and enjoyment, is graciously indulgent to 
the rough-handed and thick-witted mechanicifls o^ Athens. 
In Henry V. Shakspere had drawn the figure of a man right 
royal, who yet keeps his sympathies in living contact with 
the humblest of his subjects, and who, by his real rising 
self, his noble disinterestedness, i§ saved from arro- 
*gance and haughty self^ill. On the ground of common 
IBanhood he ^ar^meet John Bates and Michael Williams;, 
^nd th^ great King, strong, because he possesses jn himself 
sojargjs a fu^^f thft plain, sound manhood, finds comfort 

% * Skakspere: a Critical Sittdy of his Mind and Artfhy EclwB'd Dow¬ 
dell (2d ed. Bbndop, 1876), pjQi>7 fol. 
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and supi^rt in his sense of equality with his iubjects fiid 
fellow-soldiers. “ For ihcJugh 1 speak it to you,” says Heh'ry,* 
while playing the private soldier on the night bcfoi&?the 
battle, “I think the king is but a man as^am; the violet 
r smells to him as it cloth to me; the element shows to him 
as it doth to me; all his senses have but human conditions; 

* nis ceremonies laid by, in his nakedness he appears but a 
man; and though his affections are higher mounted than 
ours, yet when they stoop, they stoop with the like \ving.” 
Only the greatness of a high responsibility distinguisfies the 
king, and gives him weightier cares and nobler toil. Such 
is the spirit, neither aKStocraiic nor, in the modern doctri¬ 
naire sense, democratic, of Shakspere’s HeniT V. 

“The whole dramatic moral of Coriolanus^' Hazlitt wrote,* 
“ is tliat those who have little shall have less, and that those 
who have much shall take all that others have left. The 
people are poor, therefore they ought to be starved. They 
are slaves, therefore they ought to be beaten. They work 
hard, therefore they ought to be treated like beasts of bur¬ 
den. They are ignoratv't,Therefore they ought not to**be al¬ 
lowed to feel that they want food or clothing/>t rest; that 
they are enslaved, oppressed, and miserable.”’^ This is 
simply impossible; this if. extravagantly untri^e, a piece of 
the passionate injustice which breaks forth every now and 
again in Ha;ditl’s writings. The dramatic moral of Corio- 
lanus lies far nejirer to the very ^opposite of Hazlitt’s stj^te- 
ment. Had the hero of the play possessed some of the hu¬ 
man sympathies of Henry V., the tragic issue would have 
become imjjossibl^ . < ‘ 

“ Shakspere,” a great modern ‘jWt has said, “ is incar-*^ 
nated, uncompuomising feudalism in literat^’re.^”t Shakspene 
is certainjy something more human and permanei^t thai\ • 
feudalism; but it is true tlfat he is ript in.a c-noderij sense 

* Characters of Shakes fear's Plays^ p. 74 (ed. 1818). * ^ 

t Walt Whitman, Democratic f\staSf p. Si.*! 
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d^ocratic.| That he recognized the manly worth and vigour 
of fie commoi^ Knglish character evident. It Ainnol be 
denied, however, tl^at when tjie people are seen in masses in 
ShaRspere’s pla«s, they aie nearly always shown as factious, 
fickl«, and irrati^al. T<>*^xplain tips fact, we need not sup¬ 
pose that Sliakspere wrote to flatter the prejudice of the ^ 
jeunesse done of the F^lizabethan theatre.* How could Shak-. 
spcre represent the people otherwise? In the Tudor period 
the people had not yet emerged. The peopie, like Milton^s 
half-created animals, is still pawing to get free its hinder 
parts from the mire. The medimval attempts to resist op¬ 
pression, the risings of peasants or of citizens, inaugurated 
commonly by^the murder of a lord tir of a bishop, were for 
the most part desperate attempts, rash and dangerous, sus¬ 
tained by no sense of adequate moral or material power. 
It is only aft6r such an immense achievement as tjiat of 
*789, such a proof of power as the French Revolution af¬ 
forded, that moral dignity, the spirit of self-control and self- 
denial, the heroic devotion of masses of men to ideas, and 
not rterely interests, could begin ^o manifest themselves. 
Sliakspcre«3tudied and reprdfeented in his art the world which 
lay before •him. If he prophesied th<? future, it was not in 
the ordinary jjiannSr of prophets, but only by completely em- 
boclying the present, in whicfi the future was contained. . . . 

What^ were Shakspere's political views ? ,It is matter 
of congratulation that Shakspere approached history, not 
thTcfugh political theories* or philosophies, but through a 
wide and deef) sympathy with human action and human 
scoring.. That a poet of the nineteenth century should 
•disregard political theories, and philoifophies of history, 
^ould prove that he was lacking in that verj sympathy with 
humanity whfeh^made Shakspere what he w'as. But the’ 
sevenftenth ^entury was one iq^which, in the wotld of poli¬ 
tics, pation stri^led^with nation, and man with may, rather 
" S^e Ruineli]!, Shakespeare'Studien^ p. 222. 
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than idea with idea. Shakspere has no political^ doctrin^'to 
apply to*^the civil contest of the houses of Lancaster Lnd 
York by which to resolve the claims of the con tending^ par¬ 
ties. If we discover any principle in whi<^ he had faith, it 
is that of the right of tlie kingliest nature ^o be king. ’ The 
divine right of Richard II., gallantly urged by the Bishop of 
- Carlisle, is hardly as sacred in Shakspere’s eyes as the di¬ 
vine right of the son of the usurping Bolingbrdke. It is 
Henry VI. whcfse over-irritable conscience suggests to him 
doubts respecting the title of his house. Happily‘we are 
not afflicted by Shakspere with doctrinaire utterances, with 
sentiments liberal or t;eactionary uttered by the heroes of 
monarchy or of republicanism. A time will $)erhaps come, 
more favourable to true art than the present, when ideas are 
less outstanding factors in history than they have been in 
this century; when thought will be obscurely'present in in¬ 
stinctive action and in human emotion, and will vitalize and 
inspire these joyously rather than tyrannically dominate them. 
And then men’s sympathy with the Elizabethan drama will 
be more prompt and sui;e<han in our day it can be. ^ 

Party spirits are baffled by tlie great human poet. They 
can, with entire ease^and self-satisfaction, read their several 
creeds, political and religjous, into the [Poetry ctf Shakepere; * 
but find them there they cannot. Only if we look for what 
is truly human and of permanent interest to man, we shall 
not be disappointed. “ Many reproaches have been uttered 
against Shakspere. But the hypocrite whom his poetry does 
not unmask and cover with confusion, the tyrant who does 
not suffer iii himself the pangs pf conscience and earn Jbe 
general hatred, the coward who is lYbt made a laughing-stock,' 
the dressed-up Imposition who, discovered^iir his nakedne^ 

\ scorn, is in vain to^ 
of th^se dramas^’’* 

* F. Rrcyssig, Shakesfenre-Frageu^ pp. 97,98. The discussion tof thi^ 
subject by Kreyssig is excellent. 


does not experience the poet $ annihila 
be sought Vor among the hisiorical hgu 
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^That ihd* people should appear at all in ilie hyilories of 
*SlTakspere is worthy of note. In ^’rench tragedy the people 
plan's no part; and naturally, for “.French history does not 
speak of the people before the nineteenth century.”* 
spePe’s representation of the peopKe is by no means lianslu 
or U B ^ 'i iia T " ""THi I I W I Y 61 fl f jes m nf flrem‘i?eroirv!H?wr 
hfftfoes^ot think that a crowd of citizens is invariably very' 
wise, patient, or temperate; and he has a certain aversion, 
quite Wilder control, however, to the sweaty caps and grimy 
hands*ancf slinking breath of garlic eaters and men of occu¬ 
pation.t Nevertheless, Shakspere recognizes that the heart, 
of the people is sound; their feelings are generally right, 
but their vie\^of facts is perverted fiy interests, by passions, 
by stupidity. In the play of Coriolanus the citizens are not 
insensible to the*virtues of the great Consul; they appreciate 
the humorous kindliness of the patrician MeneniuS. But 
^hey are as wax in the hands of their deinagogues. fs Shak- 
spere’s representation so w'holly unjust to the seventeenth 
century, or even to the ninoteenth ? He had no political 
doctrinaire philosophy, no Ijuman^tnrian idealism, to put be¬ 
tween himself and the facts concerning the character of the 
people. Ris age^did not supply him with humanitarian 
idoali^m; bi^ man delighted Sh»kspcre, and woman also. 
Thersites was not beyond the range of his sympathy. And 
to Shakspere the people did not appear as •Thersites; at 
wjrst it appeared as Caliban. ^ 

further, if Shakspere exposes the vices of a mob, he 
shrinks as little from exposing the vices of a court. The 
vuii^dt)m of the populace is not inferior (o the wv'isdom of a 
' Polcmius. The manner^ of handicraftsmen are as truly 

^ •A. Shakespeare^ ses QSuvres et ses Critiques^ p. 154. M. 

M^zi^rft studies the histqrical drama^of Shakspere in a highly interest¬ 
ing maflner, throwing the characters into groups—the women^the chil¬ 
dren, fhe pe^le, the lords, the prelates, the kings. 

‘ t Kreyssigf Shakespeare-F^gen^ p. 95. 
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gentle as^the manners of Osric. Of ceremonyf Shakspye 
was no lover; but he was deeply in love with all thatfis' 
sound, substantial, hones 4 Prince Henry, flies from ihe^ in¬ 
animate, bloodless, and insincere world of lus father’s court 
«to the society of drawers^and carriers in Eastcheap. Iif the 
play of Coriolanus^ the intolerant haughtiness and injustice 
^f the patrician is brutal and stupid, not less, but rather 
more, than the plebeian inconstancy and turbulence. . . . 

Although the play of Coriolanus almost inevitably suggests 
a digression into the consideration of the politick of^Shak- 
. spere, it must once again be asserted that the central and 
vivifying clement in the play is not a political problem, but 
an individual character and life. The tragic struggle of the 
play is not that of patricians with plebeians, but of Coriola¬ 
nus with his own self. It is not the Roman people who 
bring fibout his destruction; it is the patricia'b haughtiness 
and passionate self-will of Coriolanus himself. Were the 
contest of political parties the chief interest of Shakspere’s 
drama, the figures of the tribunes must have been drawn 
upon a larger scale. Thtfy would have been endowed with 
something more tha^ “foxship.*** As representatives of* a 
great principle, or of a power constantly^ tendings in one di¬ 
rection, they might have a^jpea^ed worthy rivaj^ of the lead¬ 
ers of the patrician party; and the fall of Coriolanus would 
be signatized^y some conquest and advance of the* tide of 
popular power.* ^Shakspere’s drama is the drama of individ^ 
uaiity, including under this name all those bonds of fluty 
and of affection'which attach man to his fello\v-man, but not 
impersonal principjes and ideas^t The passion of p;U;ri^- 

* I owe this observation to Professor if? Th. Kbtscher; Shakespeht^e in * 
. stineu hUchsten Ch^actergebilden^ ete. (Dresden, i86a'^, p» 20. 

t “ His [Shakspere's] drama is the drama of inatVi/uality^ . . . Shale- 
spere shows neither the consctou^iess of law %)r of hun^uity; tie fQtnre*’ 
is mute ig his dramas, and enthusiasm for great princif^es unknown* > His 
genius comprehends and sums up the past and the prei^ent; it d<f&s nQt^* 
initiate the future. He interpreted an epolh; he annpuneld none'’ (Jo* 
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i|m, high-toned and enthusiastic, stands with Shakspere in¬ 
stead of general political principles and ideas; ^nd the life 
of^the individual is widened anc^elevated by the national 
life, to which tl|e individual surret^ers himself with gladness 
and with pride! • 

The pride of Coriolanus is, however, not that which comes 
from self-surrender to and union with some power or persor^ 
or principle higher than one^s self. It is twofold—a pas- 
sionzfte self-esteem which is essentially egdistic, and, second¬ 
ly, a passionate prejudice of class. His nature is the reverse 
of cold or selfish; his sympathies are deep, warm, and gen¬ 
erous ; but a line, hard and fast, ha§ been drawn for him by 
the aristocr£Mtic tradition, and it is*only within that line that 
he permits his sympathies to play. To the surprise of the 
tribunes, he ca^ accept, well pleased, a subordinate com¬ 
mand under^Cominius. He yields wiih kindly coiidcscen- 
\ sion to accept the devotion and fidelity of Meneflius, and 
cherishes towards the old man a filial regard—the feeling of 
a son who has the consciousiliess that he is greater than his 
fathdi*. He must dismiss Mentmlps disappointed from the 
Volscian camp; but he contrives an innocent fraud by 
means o^which the old senator will fancy that he has effect¬ 
ed more foi the peace of Romg than another could. Foi; 
Virgilia, the gentle woman in whom his heart finds rest, 
Coriolanus has a manly tenderness and constant freshness 
of adhesion: 

* * “0*a kiss 

Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge! 

Now, by the jealous queen of heaven, that kiss 
1 carried from the«, dear; and my •true li^ 

Hath virgin’d it%’er since !’* 


In hf$ boy h'b h%s a father’s joy, and yieldS to an ambitious* 
and- ^yearnii^ forward ^o his son’s possible future of 

sepH Mazzini, Life wtd Writin^s^ vol. ii. pp. 133, 134). SeS RUmelin, 
Shakispia^Stu 4 ien^\ii^. 169, 170. 
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heroic action, in which there is something of louciung pat^- 
nal weakness: 

“The god of soldiers, 

With the consent oftupreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleness*; that thou mny’st prove 
To shame unvulnerable* and stick i’ the wars 
Like a great sea-mark, standing eveiy flaw, 

And saving those that eye thee!’* 

His wife’s friend Valeria is the “moon of Rome,” 

“Chaste as the icicle 

That’s curdled by the fr4)st from purest snow, 

And bangs on Dian’s temple.”* 

In his mother, Voluinnia^, the awful Roman matron, he re¬ 
joices with a noble enthusiasm and pride; and while she is 
present always feels himself, by comparison with this great 
mother, jnferior and unimportant. 

But Cominius, Menenius, and Virgilia, Valeria and Vo- 
lumnia, and his boy belong to the privileged class; they are 
patrician. Beyond this patrician class neither his sympathies 
nor his imag;ination find it possible to range. The plebeians 
are “a common cry of curs” who'..e breath Coriolanus hates. 
He cannot, like Bolingbroke, flatter their weakness w'hile he 
despises them inwardly. He is not even indifferent towands 
'them; he rather rejoices in^their"malice and displeasure; if 
the nobility wojald let him use his sword, he w'ould make a 
quarry “with thousands of these quarter’d slavey” as high 
as he could pick ?iis lance. SicLiius the Tribune is “the 
Triton of the minnows.” When Coriolanus vrleparts from 
Rome, as though all the virtue of the city were residenj in 
himself, he reverses vhc apparent flicj and pronounces a seilP 

t 

* Observe the extraordinary vital beauty and illuminating quality of • 
“ Shakspere’s metaphors and similes. A commonplace pbet would have 
written “ as chtistc as snowbut Shakspere’s i|iiagination discov^s de¬ 
grees of chastity in icc and snow, jnd diooses tjje ch{(|^t£t of all^rozdh 
things. Oh this subject, see an excellent study by Rev. 11. N. Hu^on, 
Shakespeare: his Life^ Arfj and Characters^ vcl. i. pp. 217-23741 
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teijce of banishment against those whom he leaves behind— 
£ banish you''* Brutus is warranted by the facf when he 



“You speak dPthe people, 
As if you were a god to punish, not 
A man of their infiritiit)»“ 


And yet the weakness, the inconstancy, and the inca¬ 
pacity of apprehending facts which are the vices of the peo¬ 
ple, reflect and repeat themselves in the groat patrician ; his 
aristo®ratfe vices counterbalance their plebeian. He is rigid 
and obstinate: but under the influence of an angry egoism 
he can renounce his principles, his party, and his native city.* 
He will not 4ear away to his private use the paltry booty of 
the Volsces; but to obtain the consulship he is urged by his 
proud mother and his patrician friends to stand bareheaded 
before-the m<fb, to expose his wounds, to sue for the^r votes, 
,to give his heart the lie, to bend the knee like a beggar ask¬ 
ing an alms. The judgment and blood of Coriolanus are ill 
commingled; he desires the end, but can only half submit to 
the means which are necessary Jo attain that end; he has 
libt sufficient self-control enable him to dispose of those 
chances of which he is lord. And sft he mars his fortune. 
The pride of Coilolanus, as Mr. Hudson has observed, is 
“’rendered altogether inflamfnable and uncontrollable by pas-* 
sion; itisomuch that if a spark of provocatiorj is sjruck into 
the lattcr„the former instantly flames up beyond ,measure, 
aTi!i sweeps away all the •regards of pruflence, of decorum, 
and even of tommon-sehse.”* Now, such passion as this 
^lajcspere knew to be weakness, and not strength; and by 
this uncontrollable violence of tempef Coriolanus draws 
jdown upon himself his banishment from Rome and his sub- • 
sequent fate.* * • - « 

At^he mc^nent wl)pn he passes forth through the gates of 
the jily, and o#ly tHfen, his passion, instead of breaking vio- 

• Shakespeare: his Lipet Art, and Characters, vol. ii. p. 473. 
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lently forth, subdues his nature in a more evil fhshion, and 
becomes tlark and deadly. He feels that he has been ae-* 
sorted by “the dastard nobles," and given.over as a pre^ to 
the mob. He, who had been so warm, so generous, so loyal 
^towards his class, now feels himself betrayed j and the dfead- 
ly need of revenge, together with the sense that he is in soli- 
'tude and must depend upon his own strength and prudence, 
makes him cairn. He endeavours to pacify his mother and 
to check the old man's tears; he utters no violent s|!>eech. 
Only one obscure and formidable word escapes his lijls: 

' “I go alone 

I.ike to a lonely dragon that his fen 
Makes fear'd and talk’d of more than se^n.” 

And in this spirit he strides forward toward^ Corioli. . . . 

But £!oriolanus has found in Anti urn no 1 >econd home. 
Honoured and deferred to, tended on, and treated as almost, 
sacred, he is still the “lonely dragon that his fen makes 
fear'd.” Cut off from his kincjred and his friends, wronged 
by his .own^passionate s^nr>e of personality, his violent ego¬ 
ism, he resolves to stand 

C 

** As if a man were author of Iv'fnselfj 
t And knew no^othei* kin.” 

But the- loves and loyalties to which he has done violence 
react against him. 'I’he struggle, prodigious and pathetic, 
begins between all that is massiv^, stern, inflexible, and*'fSl 
that is tender and winning in his nature; anfi the strength 
is subdued b^v the w'eakness. It js as if an oak were rej^ 
and uprooted not 6y the stroke of lightning, but by some * 
miracle of gentile yet irresistible music, while Corio-?^ 

’ lanus yields under the influence of an instinct not to be con- 
trolled, he ‘possesses the distinct coniciousne|;s that su<^ 
yieldingflis mortal to himself. He has tome^Ho hate to ,, 
conquer, but he must needs perish aiud love: t 
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‘Mylwife comes foremost; then the honour’d mould 
Wherein this trunk was fram’^, and in her hand* 

The grandchild to her blood. Ihit out, affection! 

All bond and privilege of natufe, bieak! 

Let it be virluous to be obstinate! 

What is that curt’sy worth? Or those doves’eyes. 

Which can make gods forsworn? I melt, and am not 
Of stronger earth than others. My mother bows, 

Ajj if Olympus to a molehill should 
In sup])lication nod; and my young boy , 

Hath an aspect of intercession, which 
GrSat nature cries * Deny not.’ ” 

The convulsive efforts to maintaii^ his hardness and rigid-* 
ity are in vaiji; Coriolanus yields ;*h 1 s obstinacy and pride 
are broken; he is compelled to learn that a man cannot 
stand as if he ^^;^re author of himself. And so the fortunes 
of CoriolamisTall, but the man rises with that fall. • 

, Delivered from patrician pride and his long habit*of ego¬ 
ism, Coriolanus cannot be. The purely human influences 
have reached him through thp only approaches by which he 
was siccessible—through his owr^ ^^mily. To the plebeian 
class he must still remain fhe intolerant patrician. Never¬ 
theless, hft has undergone a profounS experience; he has 
• acknowledge puifely human influences in the only way in , 
which it was possible for him to do so. No single experi¬ 
ence, Shakspere was aware, can deliver the soiU from the long 
habit of passionate egoism. And, accordingly, at the last it 
is*t!his which betrays him Fhto the hands of the conspirators. 
His conduct bfefore Rome is about to be judicially inquired 
into,at Antium. But the word “ boy,” ejaculate^ against him 
• by Aufidius, “ touches Coriolanus into an* ecstasy of passion- 
•5pte rage. 

“ Boy ! O slave ! 

Paulon me, k>rds, ’t is tl^ first time that evet- 
I wa^orc’clito scold. 


Boy ! false hound! 
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^ If you have writ your annals true, is thero 

That, like an caglf in a dove-cotc, I ; 

Flutter’d your Volscians in Coiioli; 

Alone, I did il. Boy!” r 

^And in a moment the,swords of the conspirators have 
.pierced him. A Volscian lord, reverent for fallen greatness, 
protects the body: 

“Tread not upon him. Masters all, be quiets 
^ But dp your swords.” 

So suddenly has he passed from towering pasliion^ to the 
r helplessness of death, the victim of his own violent egoism 
and uncontrollable self^ivill. We remain with the sense that 
a great gap in the worfd has been made; tlut a sea-mark 
“standing every flaw’^ has for all time disappeared. We 
see the lives of smaller men still going oijl; wc repress all 
violence of lamentation, and bear about witli us a memory 
in which pride and pity arc blended. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONjE. 

Caius Makcius, aftenn’ards CAiUb Marciu!> 
COKIOLANUS. 

Tirus Lartjus, t g^neraU against the Vol- 
Cdmtnius, I scians. 

Munknius Agrippa, fiiend to Gvridlanus. 

I SiciNius V^Ri ui us, I tribunes onhe people. 

I Junius Hrj'tus, j 

Young Makcius. .son to Coiiolanus. < 
A Roman Herald. 

Tullus Aufidius general of the Volscian?. 

, Lieutenant to Aufidius 
I Conspirators with Aufidius. ^ 

A Citizen of Antium. 

Two Volscian guards. 

I Voi.uMNtA, mother to Coiiolanus. 

ViKGiLiA, wife to Ceriolanus. 

VAi.hKiA, fneijd 10 Virgjlia. 

Centlewoinan altendii)^; on Virgilia. 

I 

Roinatf and Volscian Senators, Patriciars, 
/Kdilcs, Lictor.s, Soldiers, Citize|^s, Mes¬ 
sengers, Seo'ants to Aufidius, !ind other 
Attendants.^ * * 


Scene : Sotne and the neighbonrhflod;* Oh 
rioli and the neighbourhoodi Antium, 



















ACT I. 

Scene I. Rome. A Street, 

Enter a company of mutinous Citizens, with stavcs^cluhs^ and 
• other weapoiis, 

I Citizen, Before we proceed any further, hear me speak. 
All, Sp6?ik, speak. 

^ I Citizen, Tfoi* are all resojved gather to die than to fam¬ 
ish? 

All, ftesolved, resolved. • • 

j Citizen,* First, you know Caius Marcias is chief enemy 
to tRe people. ^ 

All, We know’t, we know *t. 

4 Citizen, Let us kill hin^ and we ’ll have cort^ at our own 
‘price. Is’t a ve rd ict ? • % f 

^ All, No mofe l^ilkingjjnJt ; let it be done^ away, away I 
4 2 Citizen, One word, good citizens. ^ 

4 Citizen, wyre ^counted ^oor citizens, the patricians 
good a What A^horify surfeits on would relieve us »if they 
would yieW Ui^^Tlhr Superfluity, while it were wholesome^ 
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we might guess they relieved us humanely; but tfiey think we 
are too clear: the leannocs that afflicts us, the object of out 
misery, is as an inventoiy to particularize their abundance; 
our sufferance is a gain to them. I^et us revenge this with 
our pikes, ere we become rakes; for the gods know, I ^peak 
this in hunger for bread, not in thirst for vengeance. si 

2 Citizen. Would you proceed especially against Cains 
Marcius ? • 

1 Citizen. Against him first; he *s a very dog to the com¬ 
monalty. " ® 

2 Citizen. Consider you what services he has done for his 

country ? , 

1 Citizen. Very well; and could be conteRt to give him 

good report for ’t, but that he pays himself with being 
proud. ^ 3P 

2 Oitizen. Nay, but speak not maliciously.*^ 

, I Citizen. I say unto yon, what he hath done famously, lv2 
did it to that enci: though soft-conscienced men can be con¬ 
tent to say it was for his country, he did it to please his 
mother, and to be partly proud; which he is, even to*^he al¬ 
titude of his virtue. ^ , 

2 Citizen. What he cannot help in his ^nature, you account 
a vice in him. You muswin no way say he is^covetou^. 

.,M Citizen. If I must not, I need not be barren of acclima¬ 
tions; he hath faults, with surplus, to tire in repetition. 
\Shouts within^ ^AVhat shouts are these ? The other side o* 
the city is risen; why stay we prating here ? to the Capttol I 
' AIL Come, come. 

1 Citizen.^ Soft 1 who comes hi^re ? 

* 4 

^ ^nter Meijenius Agrippa. 

2 Ciiizeft, Worthy Menenius Agrippa; one that h^ath al-^ 

ways loved the people. t ^ a * • « 

I Citizen, He one honest enough; would all t'hf rest 
were so t 
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MeneniuA What work’s, my countrymen, in hand ? where 
go you • * 

With b.its and clubs? The matter? speak, I pray you. so 
i^CitizcfL Our business is not unknown to the senate^ 
they^have had inkling this fortnigl^t what we intend to do, 
which now we ’ll show ’em in deeds. They say poor .suitors 
have stiong breathsj they shall know we have stiong aims 
too. • 

Hfcwuius. Why, masters, iny good fiiends, mine honest 
fiei^hboui.s. 

Will you u ndo yoiir.selves ? 

I Citizen. We cannot, sir, we aie undone abeady. 
Mcneniits. I»tell you, fi lends, mosif charitable caie 
Have the patricians of you. For your wants, 6o 

Your suffering in this dearth, you may as well 
Strike at the hSav’en with your staves as lift them 
.^gainst the Homan state, whose course will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thousand ciubs 
Of more strong link asunder t^ian can ever 
Appeal in your impediment. For»tJe dearth, 

Tlie gods, not the patricians,*make it, and 
Your knee» to them, not arms, must help, Alack I ■ 
iYou are Iran sported* by calamity -■ 

Thither wdiere more attends you ; and you slander 
The hdfhs o’ the state, who care for you like fathers^ 

When you curse them as enemies. ^ 

i^Citizen, Care for us! fl'rue, indeed 1 They ne’er cared 
for us yet:—suiter us to famish, and their store-houses cram- 
m^ with grain; make edicts for usury, to support usurers; 
^•epeal daily any whc^sotTie act establishecl against the lich, 
provide more oi^emg statutes daily to c^ain up and re¬ 
train the poor. If the wars eat us not up, they^will; and 
there ’I all thjlove tliey bear use 
lifeneftius^ Either y6u must 
Confess yourselves wondeous raaliciou.s, 
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Oi be accus’d of folly. I slnll tell you 
A pietty fale; it may be you hi\e heiid it, 

But, since it serves my purpose, I will venture 
To stale’t a little more. ' 

' I Citizen, Well, I ’ll hgar it, sii: yet you must not ihiujc to 
fob off our disgrace with a tale, but, an’t please you, de- ' 
liver. 

Menemus, Thcie was a time when all the body’s mem 
beis 

Rebell’d against the bellv, thus accus’d it: 

That only like a gulf it did itmiin \ 

»!’ the midst o’ the bod^, idle and unaclive. 

Still cupboarding the vlhnd, iievei beaiing 

j.ike labour with the lest, whcic the olhei instiuments 

Did see and heai, devise, instruct, walk, feel, 

And, Mutually participate, did minister 
Unto the appetite and affection common 
Of the w'hole body. The belly answer’d— 

I Citizen Well, sir, what an,swer made the belly? 

^enemns. Sir, I shal|it'‘ll you.—With a kind of sm ic, i 
\^liich ne’er came from the lun^s, but even thus —{ 

For, look you, I liiay make the belly smile 
^ well as speak— it taur^tingly leplied** 
la the discontented members, the mutinous parts 
That envied ins receipt y^even so most fitly 
y\s you malign* our senatots for that 
They are not suen as you. ^ 

, I Citizen, Your belly’s ansWer ? Win 

rThg kmgly^rowned head, the vijgilant eye, 

The counsellor heVli the’arm our^Soldier, 

Our steed the Jeg, the tongue our trumpeter, 

With othjr mimioients and petty helps ^ ‘ 

Irt^his our fabiic, if tlTat th^y— 

Menj^nius, WhatPfhfe^riV* 

^le me, this fellow speaksl-^^Wh^ then? what, then} 
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I Citizen^ Should by the cormorant belly be restrain’d, i 
Who is the sink o’ the body,— • 

Menenius, Well, what then ? 

’^Citizen. The former agents, if they did complain, 

Wlktt could the belly answer? . 

Menenius. I will tell yon; 

If you ’ll bestow a small—of what you have little— 

Patience awhile, you ’ll hcai the belly’s answer. 

I C^tzen. Ye ’re long about it. t 

MaWfiiifs. Note me this, good fiiend; 

Your most grave belly was deliberate, lar 

Not rash like his accusers, and thus ^inswei’d : 

‘True is it, my incoijiojate friends,’ ^Juoth he, 

* 'riiat 1 receive the general food at first, 

Which you do live upon; and fit it is, 

Pecause I am flie store-house and the shop 
pf the whole body : but, if you do remember, 

I send it thrcjpgh^the of^our blood, ^ 

Even to the cdiirt,' tb'e heart, fp the seal o’ the brain ; 

And, tfirough*iI5e'cranks and office%of man, 

TEe strongest nerves and smallTnTerior veins 
From me receive that natuial competency fcvUt, < 

Whereby the^’ live.** And though J hat all at once, 

You, my good friends,’—this says the belly, maik me,— 

\ Cithen, Ay, sir; well, well. • • 

Menenius, ‘ Though^rll at once cannot 

Sec^what I do deliver out fo each, 

Yet I can make my audit up, that all 

Fjpm me do back recgjve the flour of all, * 

‘ Agd leave me but the What say you to’t ? 

3 I Citizen, It wjs an itffswer; how apply yqp this? 
f Meneftius, ^fhe senators of Rome are this good belly, 

Ayd you the mutinout members^ for examine 

Theij counsels fcd tBeir cares, digegj things rightly ** y 

Touching Hie weal o’ tht common, you shall And 

D 
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No public benebl which you receive 
But it prSceeds or comesrfiom them to you, 

And no way from yourselves.—What do you think, 

You, the great toe of this assembly? 

j Ctitzen, I the great toe 1 why the great toe ? 

Menemus, For that, being one o^ the lowest, basest, poor¬ 
est, ,50 

Of thi^ most wise rebellion, thou gp^st foremost. * 

Thoii^rascal, that ait worst in^lblood to run, ^ 1 • * 

Lead’st fiist to win some vantage.— — 

But make you ready your stiff bats and clubs: t 
• Rome and her rats aietat the point of battle; * 

^*The one side must have bale.— 


Enter Caius Marcius. 

V. 

ITail, noble Maicius! 

Manaus. Thanks.—What 's the matter, jou dissentious 
rogues. 

That, rubbing the poor itch of }oui opinion, 

^ake yourseUes scabs? ' 

I Citizen. ^ We have ever your good woid. mq 

Marcius, He that will give good words to the^will flattei. 
Beneath abhorring.—Wha^ woyld you ha\c, yqp curs,* 

That like nor peace nor war? the one affnghts you, 

The other makes you proud. He that tiusts to you* 

Where he should find you lions, finds you haies; 

Where foxes, geese: you are no surer, no, 

Than is the coal of fiie upon the ice. 

Or hailstone m the sun. Your \irtue is \ 

To make him worthy whose offence subdu^ 

And curse tha^ justice did it. Who deserves greatness' 
Deseives^your hate; and your affections are p 
A sick man’s appetite, whoC.lesires m6st that ^ 

WJb^h would increase his evil. He tl?at depends 
^ typin your favours swims with fins^bf leailT^ 
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And hewsliown oaks with rushes Ilan^ ye' Irust ye^ 
With every minute you do change a mind, 

And cill him noble that was ^ow: youi hate, j 
Him vile that was }our garland What’s the matter, 

That in these several place'* of thc.ci<y 
You ciy igainst the noble senate, who. 

Un der th e gods, keep you in awe, wjiith cfse ^ 

Would feed on one another^—What’s their seeking^ 

Mmtnius For coin at then own rates, wheitof, tliey 

•^a/. 

The city is well stor’d 

Maraud H ing ’eni \ 1 hey say * 

Ihcy 11 sit b} the fine, and piesume*to know 
What’s donej[ the Capitol, who’s like to use, ^ 

Who thiives who declines, side factions, and give out /a, 
Conjectural niariiages, making parties strong, 

And feebling such as stand not in their liking 

Below their cobbled shoes 1 he> say theie’s gi un enough 

Would the nobility lay aside ^heit ruth, ♦ n 

And l^t me use my sword, I d mftlie a qua iry 

With thousands ol these quaiter’d slaves^s high 

As I could^pick mjr lance 

' Mencnim .Nay, these are almost thorough]} peisuadedyy 
For though abundantly they lack discreliop, 

Yet aie* they passing cowaidly. But, I beseeoh yo», 

^jVhat sa} s the othei troop ? ^ 

Maraud ^ / J dissolv’d Hang ’em • 

They said they were an hungryf^igh*u forth pioveibs,— 
Tjat hunger broke stone walls, that dogs must pat, lf^^ 
That meat was made fof mouths, that the gods sent not 
|Corn for the ricl^men only with these s hie^s ^ 
rThey vented Jheir complainings, which being answer’d, 

Ajd a petitidi |[rant«d them, a«trange one— 

To hjreak the heart dt geneiosity, *** * 

And makeibold power luolTpale—they tnrew their caps , 
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As 'they would hang them on the horns o* the mdon, / 
Shouting fheir emulation. 

Menemus, AVKat is gi anted theiri ?' 

' i Maraus, Five tiibunes to defend their vulgar wisdo insf 
Of theii own choice; one’s Junius JJrutu^ 

Sicinius Velutus, and I know not—’^cl^ln ! * 

The rabble should have first untoof^d the city, 

Ere so prevaird with me^ it will in time 
\Vin upon power and throw forth greater themes 
Lor insuilection’s arguing. 

Mencnius. This is strange. 

Mai cuts. Go, get youjiomc, you fiagmcnts ! 

M f 

Enter a Messenger, hastily. 

Messenger, Wheie ^s Cams Marcius.^ ^ 

Manias, Here What's the matter? 

Messenger. The news is, sir, the Volsces aie in arms. 
Marcias. I am glad on ’t; then we shall ha’ means to 
vent 

Our musty superfluity.—/5te, ou^ besf elders. 

L 

CoMiNius, Titus and other Senators; Jui^ibs 

Brutus and.SiciNws Vel1!jtus. ^ 

* 9 V 

I Senator, Marcius, ’t is true that you have lately told us; 
The Volsces are in arms. *\ 

Marcius, ^ They have a leader, 

TuUus Aufidius, that will pu t you to’t. 

I sin in envying his no%ty, 

And were I gny thing but what I^am, 

I would wish me on jy he, ^ 

( Cominius, « You have foughj; together. -tj 

^^aiaus^ AVere half to half the world by theiears stud he,., 
©ftbli my party, I’d revolt, lb make 
Onlyjny^ wars with him; he is a lion 
That 1 am oroud to hunt. 
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I Senaffr. Then, worthy Marcius, 

Attend upon Cominius to these wais. * 

Comtnms, It is your former pioinise. 

T^arctm. ^ . */ ‘ A ' * Sir, it is; 

And I am cgtisL'Uit.-^Titus Lartiiu;, thou 
Shalt see me once more stiike at Tiillus’ face. 
What, ait thou sUfF? stand^st out? ^ ^ 


230 


Ti/us, 


No, Caius Marcius; 


|I ’ll lean upon one ciutch and fight with t’ other 
Ei^stfty behind this business. 

Mcnenms. O, ti ue bi ed ! 

' I Sifiator. Your company to the iJapitol; where, I know, 
Our greatest friends a ttend us. V 

T'ltus, Lead you on.— 

Follow, Cominius ; we must follow }Ou; 

Right woithy you piio rity. f*"" ' r • 

, Cominius. Noble Marcius 1 * 240 

I Senator. \To the Cifn€ns\ Hence to } oui homes; be gone ! 
Marcius. , Nay, let them follow. 

I’he Yolsces have much coin ; t^Jk# these rats thither 
To gnaw their gainers.—Worshipful mutineis. 

Your valour pjjts_well foi th ; pray, follow. ^ ^ 

*• \CiUztns iUal away. Exeunt atttmti 
Sliinius and Biutus. ' j ^ 

Siaffius. W^as ever man so pioud as is this*Mai«ius? 
Brutus. He has no equal. ^ 

^icinius. When we were^chosen tribunes for the people,— 
Brutus. Mark’d you his lips and eyes ? 

^Sicimus. lr, ^ Nay, bgit his taunts. 

^Brutus. Being n iQv^dr he will not spai*e to gird the gods. ^ 
} Sicinius, Bemgck the modes t moon. » ^ 

iB^rutus. ^ars devour him! he is g^owii 


prou 
Sffimus. 
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Which he treads on at noon ; but I do wonder 
Ills insolence can brook to be commanded 
Under Cominius. 

Bruins. Fame, at the which he,aims,, 

^ In whom already he \ we]! grac’d, cannot 
Better be held nor more attain’d than by 
A place below the first; for what miscarries 
Shall be the general’s fault,Brough he perform " 

To the utmost^ota man, and giddy censure > 

Will then cry wt of Marcius, ‘ O, if he 
Had borne tlie business T 

Sichiiu^. » Besides, if things go well. 

Opinion that so sticks on Marcius shall 
Of his demeiits rob Cominius. 

* Brutus. Come: 

Half aW Cominius’ honours are to Marcius, 

TThougli Marcius earn’d them not; and all his faults 
To Marcius shall be honours, though indeed 
In aught he merit not. 

Sicinius. olset’s jience and hear , 

How the dispatch is made, and in what fashion, 

More than hi^ singularity, he goes 
Upon this present action, r 

Brutus. , [Exeunt. 


_ y I 


SCENE 11. Lonolt. ifie ticnate-house. 

I-* ^ to ^ i J I *<4. 

Enter Tullus Aufidius with S6nators Cortoh, 


I Senator.f So, your opinion is,^Aufidius, 
That they of Rome'are enter’d in our counsels 
And know how, we proceed. , 

Aufidius. Is it not yours ?« 

What ever have been thoughi on in IhK* stat& 
»*That could be brought to bodily ac t er4 Rome 
"Had circumvention ? ’T is not fou^days gone 
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Since I heird thence; these are the woids:—I think 
I have the letter here ; yes, here ib is; 

[Reads] ‘ They have presid'd a power^ but it is not known ' 

» Wither for east or west • the dcatth is great, ‘ 

2'hppeople mutinous ; and it is rumoiirUly 
Cominius, Marcius your old enemy. 

Who is of Rome worse hated than of you. 

And Titus Lartius, a most valiant Roman, 

Thesedhree lead on this preparation 
Whith& ^fis most likely His for you. 

Consider of itl 

I Senator, Our army ’s in the fi^ld. 

We never yet made doubt but RomS was ready 
To answer us. 

Aufidius, Nor did you think it folly 
To keep your great pretences veil’d till when 
They needs must show themselves; which in the hitching, 
It seem’d, appear’d to Rome. By the discovery 
We shall be shorten’d in our^ini, which was 
^ To taife in many towns ere almost J<ome ^ 
ofiould know we were afoot. 


2 Senator, Noble Aifidius, 

^; 5 [l'ahe your gom^misSion; hie'you your bands. 
*^bt us alone to guard Corioli: 

If they %et down before’s, for the remove 
Bring up your army; but, I think, you ’ll Jnd 
Xlifey ’ve not prepar’d for us. 

Aufidius, O, doubt not that; 

I^peak from certainties. Nay, more, 

• Sinne parcels of their pdwer are forth already, 
t\nd only hitherward. I leave your honour^ 
f If we^and Marcius chance to meet, 

is sworn between «s we shaM ever strike 
Till^ne can do no iSore. 


The gods assist you! 
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Aujitlius And keep >our honours safe ’ 

1 SenaLf • 

2 Senator 
All haiewdl 


Faicwcll. 

Far<y\ell. 
[ Exeunt, 


ScLNL 111 Rome A Room tn Mat dlls' House, 

'Voi UMNI\ andNwsS iiia, they sit them down on two 
low ^tooli, and \lw <• 

Volumma I pray jou, claiightei, sin£j, oi expiess \oursdf 
in a moie comfortable sort If my son wtic ni) hiisbind, I 
should ficditi iLjoice v\ that absence \vherein he won hon¬ 
our than in the embiacements of his bed wheic he would 
sjiow most lo\e 'When yet he w is but andci bodied and 
^he only son of my womb, when }outh with comeliness j)luck- 
ed all gaze his wa^,whtn foi a d i) of kings’entieatics a 
mother should not sell him in hoin fiom her beholding, I,— 
considering how honour would become such a peison, that it 
was no better than pictuie like to hang by the wall, if lenown 
made it not stir,—was pkhsed let him seek danger wheie 
he was like to find f^me. To j^crud wai I sent him, fiom 
^whence he rctuincd, his brows bound witji oak 1 tdl^thee, 
^^aughter, I sprang not moie in jo) at hist healing he was a 
.man child than now in fust seeing he had pioved hmiself at 
man. « « i6 

Virgilia But hjjd he died in ijic business, madam, l^ew 
then ^ ^ 

< * Volumma Then his good report should ha\e been my son; 

I therein woivld have found issue , Hear me profess sinccl^eV/: 
had I a dozen sons, each in my love alike and none less dw ' 
than thine and my good Maieius, I had rather had eleven di^ 
nobly for tjieu country than one voluptuously \ urfeit rut of} 
action. 

Enter a Gentlewoman. 

\n(Lwoman, Madam,the Lady Valeiia iscomc{ov)sit.vou. 
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Virgilia. Beseech you, give me leave to retire myself. 
Volumnia. Indeed, you shall not. • 

Methinks 1 liear hither your husband's diiim, 

See^iim pluck Aufidius down by the hair; 

As ehildicn fiorn a bear, the Volsce^ shunning him. 30 

Methinks I see him stamp tlius, and call thus : 

‘Come on,you cowards! you were got in fear, 

Tfiough you were born in Rome.^ His bloody brow 
With kis mail’d hand then wiping, fouh he goes, 

Like to*a Rai vest-man that task’d to mow I ^ 

Or all or lose his hiic. ’1'^ 

r/rg/Z/d. Ills blooilx blow! O Ji^jiter,no blood ! . 
Volumnia. A wav, nou fool! it moie becomes a man 
Than gilt his t rop hy; the breasts of Hecuba, ‘ 

When she did suckle Hector, look’d not lovelier 40 

Than Hector’s lorehead when it spit forth blood 
^t Giccian sword, coiitemning.—Tell Valeiia 
We are fit to bid her welcome. \Exit Gentlewoman. 

( Virgilia. Heavens bless my, lord from fell Aufidius ! 

VoltAnnia. He ’ll beat Aufidius’^liijad below his knee 
And tread upon his neck. ^ 

Enter VALERiA*?t//V// an Ushej, and a Gentlewoman. 

V^al'eria. My ladies both, good day to you. 

Volufhnia. Sweet madam,— • • 

Virgilia. I am glad to see your ladyshi]^ 

Valeria. How do you both? you aie manifest housekeep- 
ers. What are you sewing here ? A fine sj^pt, in good faith.^ 
'^JIow does your little son ? • 52 

• ^ngilia. I thank your ladyship ; well, good madam. 

# Volumnia. He j^ad rather see the swords, and hear a drum, 
/han look upo| his schoolmaster. • 

galena. mv wor4, tlieJatht^’s sou-; I swear, ’t is a very 
prott)^ boy. 0 *TOy tfoth, I looked upon him o’ Wednesday 
half an boiir together; ias such a confirmed countenance. 
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'»I saw him run after a gilded butterfly; and whdn he caught 
it, he let it go again; and after it again; and over and over 
he comes, and up again; catched it again; or whether bis 
fall enraged him, or how’t was, he did so set his teetfi and 
tear it; 0,1 warrant, how he mammocked it! V 63 

^ 1 VoluniJiia. One on father’s moods. 

^ ^ yaieria. Indeed, la, ’t is a noble child. 

Virgilia, A crack, madam. A , 

Valeria. Come, lay aside your stitchery; I must h^ve you 
play the idle huswife with me this afternoon. * « 

Virgi/ia. No, good madam ; I will not out of doors. 

Valeria. Not out of doors ! 70 

Volumnia. She shall,* she shall. 

Virgilia. Indeed, no, by your patience; I ’ll not over the 
threshold till my lord return from the wars. 

Valeria. Fie, you confine yourself most unreasonably. 
Come*you must go visit the good lady that lies in. , 

Virgilia. I will wish her speedy strength, and visit her with 
my prayers; but I cannot go thither. 

Volumnia. Why, I priy* you.? 

Virgilia. ’T is not to save labour, nor that I want love. 79 
V Valeria. You would be another Penelope; yet, thej say, 
all the yarn'she spun in Ulysses’ absence did but fill Ithaca^ 
full of moths. Come ; I would your cambric were sens ible 
as your finger, that you might leave pricking it 'for pity. 
jCome, you shall go with us. ' 

xSil.V/rgilia. No, good madam, pardon me; indeed, I will not 
forth. 

vV Valeria. Jn truth, la, go with me; and I ’ll tell you excellent 
news of your husband. ' 

IVirgilia. O,#good madam, there can be pone yet. 

I Valeric^ Verily, I do not jest with you; tl\?re came ne>«\j 
him last night. < 

Virgilia. Indeed, madam ? 

Valeria. In earnest, it’s true; I*heard a senator speak it. 
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riius it is: the Volsces have an army forth, against whom 
Cominius the general is gone, with»one part of ouf Roman 
power; your lord and Titps Lartjus are set down before their 
c;ity (forioli; they holhmg doubt prevailing, and to make it 
brief ^vars. This is true, on mine honour; and so, I pray, go 
with us. 

Virgt'lui, Give me excuse, good madam ; I will obey you 
in every thrtig hereafter • lor 

Volumnia. Let her alone, lady; as she is now, she will^ut 
disease ohr better mirth. * 

'^Valeria. In troth, I think she would.—Fare you well then. 
—Come, good sweet lady.—Prithee,*Virgilia, turn thy solem- 
iiess out o’door, and go along with us. ► > 

Virgilia. No, at a word, madam ; indeed, I must not. I 
wish you much mirth. ^ 

Valeria. Well, then, fprcwcll. \EJteunt. 


Scene IV. Before Conoli. 

Bnler^cvith drum and colours.^ MAiigius, Trxus Lartius, 
• Captains, aJui Soldiers. 

Marcius. Yonder comes news. A waggr. they have met. 
Lartius. My horse to yours, no. • 

Marcius. ’T is done. 


LartiuS. Agreed. 

Enter a Messenger. 

J^rcius. Say, has our general met the enemy ? 

Messenger. They lie in view, but have not spoke as yet. 
Lgriius. So, the good horse is mine. 

• A^tircius. * I 'ft buy him of you, 

' f.ariius. No, L’lljior sell nor give him; lend you him 1 will 
FAr half a hundjred years.—Summon the lowm. ^ 
’^A^rctus. How hir ofl^lie these Armies ? 

Mes^nger. * . * Within this mile and half. 

Marcius. Then shall we*hear their larum, and they ours.— 
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Now, Mars, I piithee, make us quick in woik, lo 

That with smoking s'words may march fiom hence, 

I'Fo help our fielded friends!—Come, blow thy blast.— 

\Tficy sound a parley, 

< 

r 

Enter two Senaloi s loith others on the walls, 

Tullus Aufidius, is he within your walls ? 

I Senator, No, nor a man that fears you less than he,, ' 
That's lesser than a litth^^ [Drum afar off.\ Hu'kl our 
drums * * 

Are biinging foith our youth. We Ml break our walls, 

Rather than they shail pound us up; our gates, 

Which yet seem shut, we have hut pinn’d with rushes; . 
They Ml open of themselves. \Alatum afar off‘\ Hark yoy,'' 
far off! 

Thefc is Aufidius; list, what wwk hg makes 
Amongst your cloven army, r/ ^ » 

Mataus, O, they ate at it! 

Lartius. Their noise be ot»r instruction.—Ladders, ho! 

Enter the at my of the VoLces. 

Marcius. They fear us not, but issue forth their cit)i 
Now put your shields be'^are your hearts, and fight ^ 
'^nVith hearts more proof than shields.—Advance, brave Titus ; 
They do disdain us much beyond our thoughts, i. C / 
Which makes rqe sweat with wrath.—Come on, my‘fellows; * 
He that retires, I Ml take him for a Volsce,, 

And he shall feel mine edge. 

\^Alarum, ^ The Romans^ are beat back to their trenches, 

^ Re-enter Marcius, cursing, 

^ Marcius, All the contagion of the south ly^ht on you, ^30 
iSTou shames of Rome! yoti herd of-< Boil^ and plagues, 
plaster you o’er, that you may be abfiorr’d 
Further than seem and one infect*Unother 
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Against the wind a mile! You souls of geese, 

That bear the shapes of men, how l>ave you run • 

From slaves that apes would beat! Pluto and hell! 

All hflrt behind; backs red, and faces pale, 

With*flight auA agued fear! Mend ^ind charge home, 

Or, by the fires of heaven, 1 ’ll leave the foe ,, 

And make my wars on you! Look to’t: come on; - 
If you ’ll stand fast, we ’ll beat them to their wives, 

As thcy»us to our trenches followed. 

• \A/io//ier alarum, IVte Vo/sus Jl}\ and^Mailing 
follows them to gates. 

So, now the gates aie ope; now piove,good seconds. 

’r is for the followeis foitune widens them. 

Not for the fliers; maik me, and do the like. 

\Enters the gafe^. 

i Soldier. Fool haidiness! not I. ^ • 

,2 Soldier. " ‘ Nor I. * 

[Mareius is shut in. 

i Soldier. See, they have shiU him in. 

All. ^ IWhe pot, I warrant him. 

^ [Alarum continues. 

« 

R&mter Titus Lvriius. 

Lartius. What is become of Maicius? 

All. * Slain, sir, doubtless. 

I Soldier. Following the fliers at the vci;^ heels, 

Wittf them l)e enteis; who, upon the sudden, 5° 

Clapp’d to their gates: he is himself alone, 

To gnawer all the city. 

• j^rtius. CTnoble fellow! * 

•\\tio sensibly outdjLres his senseless swoid, 

, And, when it bfws, stands up. Thou art lost, Mar<;ius; \ 
' A cjirbuncle entii^, as big as tho# art. 

Were pot so rich'’a jew%l. Thou wast a soldier 
Even to Ca^’s^wish, not fierce and terrible ^ / 


I 
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Oiily in strokes; but, with thy giiiii looks and 
The thuhcler-like percusMQji of thy sounds, 

Thou mad’st thine enemies shake, as if the world Oa 

Were feverous and did tremble. 

r 

Re-enter Marcius, bleedings assaulted by the enemy. 

I Soldier. Look, sir I 

Lartius. O, ’t Is Mai ciws! 

Let *s fetch him off, or make remain alike. 

[2hcy fight^ an(t*dtL^endk^'fRe iityt 


Scene Corioli. A Street. 

Enter ccftain Romans, with spoih. 

1 Roman. This will I carry to Rome. 

2 Roman. And 1 this. 

3 Jkoman. A murrain on ^t! I took this for silver. 

[Alarum continues still afar off. 

/• 

Enter Marcius, a^fd Titvs I-artius 7 {nth a trumpet. 

■ Marcius. See he^e these movers that do prize their hours 
rAt a^rack’d drachma I Cushions, leaden spootls, 
ilrons of a doit, doublets 4hat hangmen would 
Bury with those that wore them, these base slaves, 

Ere yet? the fight be done, pack up.—Down with them I— 
And hark, what poise the general makes I—To himl , 
There is the man of my soul’s hate, Aufidiu,s, ’ to 

Piercing our Romans; then, valiant Titus, take 
Convenien/^ numbers to make good the cit)^. 

Whilst I, with those that have The spirit, will haste 
To help Cominius. r 

LartiiA^. Worthy sir, thou bleed’sB; 

Thy exercise hath been tob violent 
For a second course of fight 
Marcius. 


Siif praise me not; 
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My work hath yet not warm’d me. Fare you well. 

The blood I diop is rather physical vv *•( 

Than dangerous to me; to Aufidius thus 
I wilf appear, and fight. 

L<9riius. Now the f.ur goddess, Fortune, a 

Fall deep in love with thee, and her gieat chaims j 
Misguide thy opp^se^’ swoids! Bold gentleman, 
Prosperity be thy page ^ ^ '* 

. MarMus:^ ” Thy fiiend no less ** 

TPhan thds^^Sihe placeth highest! So, farewell. 
vfjg^ariiiis. Thou woi thiest MaVcius!— \Exit Marcius, 

Go sound thy trumpet in the maiket j^lace; 

Call thither all the officers o* the town, 

Where they shall know our mind: away! \Exeunt 


ScKNE VI. Near the Camp of Cominius, 

Enter CoMiNius, as tt wete in retire^ with Soldiers. 

Cotmmus. Bicalhe you, my fiends. Well fought! we are 
Come off ^ * 

Lik*e Romans, neither foolish in our stands, 

. • - r ^ 

Nor cowaidly in retire; believe me, sirs, 

|We shall be^ charg*d*kgain. ^yhilob we have sirucK, 
B vjnfer ims aira conveying gusts we have heald 
The chafges of our friends.—Ye‘Roman gods! * 
Lig^dlthfiijLsuQcesses as we wash our own, / 

J^haf both ojjr powers, with smiling fronts encounteiing, 

May give you thankful saci ifice!— 

Entef^ <J*Messengcr. 

Thy new's ? j 

Messenger. 'Bhe citizens of Coiioli have issued, 

An^ given to Lajj^ius and to MaA:ius battle; 

I saw pur party to theft* trenches d liven. 

And then I^ame away. 
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Comimus. Though thou speak’st , 

Methink^ thou speak’st not well. How long is’t since 

Messenger. Above an hour, my lord. 

Comini us. *T is not a mile ; b iiefly we heard their efrums. 
How couldst thou in a nide confound an hour, 

And bring thy news so late ? 

Messenger. Spies of the Volsces 

Held me in chase, that I was forc’d to wheel 
Three or four miles about, else had I, sir, 30 

Half an hour since brought m)i report. 

Cominius. Who’s yonder, 

That does appear as lie were flay’d ? O gods I 
He has the stamp of Alarcius, and I have 
Beforetime seen him thus. 

Marcius. [ IFU/iin.] Come I too late ? 

Cominius. 'Fhe shepherd knows not thunder fiom a tabor 
More*’than I know the sound of Marcius’ tongue 
From every meaner man. 

I 

‘ Jirfer Marcius. 

I 

Marcius. ^ Come I too late ? 

Cominius. Ay, if you come not in the blood of otheis,^ 

But mantled in your own»i'>i u 1 ^ '‘i ''(C'Ji 

Marcius. O, let me clip ye 

In arms as sound as when 1 woo’d, in heart 30 

As merry as wheyi our nuptial day was done, 

And tapefs burn’d to bedward 1 ^ 

Cominius. Flower of warriors, 

How is’t \|nth Titus Lartius ? 

Afarcius. As with a man busied about decrees ; 
Condemning some to death, and some to^^le ; 

'fta B^omi ng him, or pitying, threatening the oilier; 

Holdihg Corioli in the naiAe of Komt, ^ 

Kven like a fawning greyhound in the leash. 

To let him slip at will. 
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>Cominius, Where is that slave 

Which told me they had beat you to your trenches^ 

Where is he ? call him hither. 

J^rciits. Let him alone ; 

He did i nform the truth: but for ous gentlemen, 

The common file—a plague ! tribunCsS for them !—! 

'I'he mouse ne’er shunn’d the cat as they did budge 
From rascfils worse than they. ^ 

Commius. " But how prevail’d you i 

Marclfts* WxW the time serve to tell ? I do not think. 
Where is the enemy ? are you lords o’ the field ? 

If nol,'why cease you till you are so?* 

Cominius. Marcius, 

We have at disadvantage fought, and did 
Retire to win our purpose. sp 

Marcius. How lies their b attle ? know you on which side 
Xhey have plac’d their men of.t_rust ? -y ^i 

Cominius. ^ * As I guess, Marcius, 

Their bands i’ the vaward arcothe Antiates, 

Of^thei^best trust; o’er theiij, Aufidius, 

Their very heart of hope. 

Marcius. " ..I do beseech you, / 

* '# 

By all the battles wherein we jiave*fought. 

By the blood we have shed together, by the vows 
W’e have made to end,ure friends, that you direotly 
Se^me agairtst Aufidius an^ his Antiates;^ 

Ancf that you n^t delay the present, but, 

Filling the air with swords advanc’d and darts, 

We. pfpve this very hour. A 

* ^fbminius. * Though I could wisn 

"V^u were conducted to a gentle bath 
And b^^lms applied to you, yet dare I never 
De^y your asking; talfe your ch^iice of those 
That best can aid your action. 

Marcius.^ ^ 'Fhose are they 

' ' E 


/A- 


6c 
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That most are willing.—If any such be here— 

As it weAj sin lo doubt—<hat love this paluting 
Wherein you see me smear’d ; if any fear 
Lesser his p ersqi i than an ill report; 

^ If any think brave death outweighs bad life, 

And that his country's dearer than himself; 

-Let him alone,or so many so minded, 

Wave thus, to express his disposition, 

And follow Marcius. 

[T/tey all sit out and wave their swords^\allt him up 
in their armSy and cast up their caps, 

O, me alone! make yew a_ 5 word of me ? 

If these shows be n ot o utward, which of you 

But is four Volsces ? none of you but is 

Able to bear against the great Aufidius 

A shi?5ld as hard as his. A certain number. So 

'rhough thanks lo all, must I select from all; the rest 

Shall bear the business in some other fight. 

As c^se will be obey’d. Plrasc you to march; 

^^nd four shall quicklyd^aw opt my c omm and, 

'Which men are be.sf inclin’d. 

Cominius, , March on, my fellows; 

^Mjjkejjaad this ostmitation, apd you shall 
Divide in all with us. . \ICxemt 

SetfrE VII. TheKjrates of Corioli, 

Titus Lartius, set a guard upon tlorioH^ going with 
drum anf trumpet t&ivard Cominius and Caius Marcius, 
enters with a Lieutenanty other Soldieis, and a Scout. 

Lartius, So, let the ports be guarded; keep your duties^ 
As I hane set them down. If I do send, disj^atch 
i|hose ^ntu^ to >11 sgrve 

Tor a s^rt holding,: if we lose the field, 

’wjftfitnnot Keep th/'town. 
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Lieutenant. Fear not our care, sir. 

Lartius. Hence, and shut your ^ates upon’s.— 

Our jruider, come; to the Roman camp conduct us. 

\Exeunt. 

Scene VIII. A FidE of Battle. 

Alarum as in battle. Enter^fom opposite sides, Marcius and 
, Aufjdius, 


Mardus. I ’ll fight with none but thee; for I do hate thee 
Worse tlTaif a promise-breaker. 

Aufidlus. We hate alike; 

Not ATric owns a serpent I abhor • 

More than thyjamc and envy. **^¥ixlhy foot. 

Marcius, Let the first budger die the other’s slave, 

And the gods doom him af^r! ^ 

Anjidius. If I fly, Marcius, 

Holla me like a hare. 

Marcius, Within these three hours, Tullus, 

Alone I fought in your Corioli,walls. 

And muffle what work I plcaskl: ’t*i:>not my blood 
Wh*ereii] thou seest me m^k q; for thy Revenge 10 

Wreiich up thy power to the highest. 

Aufidius. *’ • y ' Wert thou the Hector 

^hat WAS the whip of your bragg’d progeny, 

*rtiou shouldst'not scape me here.— 

and certain Volscescome in tj^eaid of Aufidius. 

'1; MardiisJlshts till they be ilrkv^ Mnathless ^. 
Omcious, and not valiant, you have snaiiva me a » 

In voar condemned seconds. % \Exeunt. 
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ScFNF IX The Roman Camp 

rioufish. Alatum A letitat i\ wntuUd PloitnUi Enht 
Jiom one iide, Comintiv'^ Wiih the Romans, tJu otfur 
^yifCy MAkciUb, 7lu//i /it^ ann in a sun/ 

Connmus If I should tell thee o’er this th\ dij’s woik, 
Thou T not belie\e th\ deeds but I ’ll upoit it * 

Where senators shall mingle tcais with sniiks, 

WTierc great pitncians shall attend and shrug, 

1’ the end^Sniii'le', wheie ladies shill beTnghted 
And,gladly qu^’d^^he^ moie, wheie the dull tnbui^’C^ 
That with the Msly plebenns hate thine hoiiOurs, 
blnll say against their he ms * We thank the gods 
Our Rome hath such a soldier ’ 

Yet cifm’st thou to a moisel of this leist, 

Ha\ing fully din’d bf^foie 

Entit Thus Lariiis wif/i^/iis pmuciyfiom tfu pniyn 

I artim, •* O general, 

Heit H the steed, the caparison j ^ 
liadst thou beheld— ^ 

MantHs Rnv* ik)V 4 ,Tio more , my mouiei, 

W ho has a charter to c xiol hei blood, 

When sfle de/bs praise me giieves me 1 haie (lone 
As you have dona, that *s what^l can in^uc d ' 

As yoii liave been , that S for my country. 

He that his/bwl effected his good will 

HI* t V *■ ® 

Hath overl'f en mmc act. • ^ 

Comtntus • You shall not be u * 

Th^ grave of j^iir descning, I<ome musttknow' 

The valutf of hei own ’ V weie a conetalmcfct 
Worse th.in a theft, no less than a tr^ucement, 

To hide }our doings; and to silence that, 

Which, to the spire and top of praises vouch’d,. 
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Would seem but modt-sl. Tlierefore, I beseech y<ju— 

In sifjn of what you are, not to reward 

WhcU you have done—befoie our aimy hear me. 

Mardus, I have some w'ounds upon me, and they smart 
To hear thcmsehes remembei’d. * 

Comhiiu^, Should they not, 

Well might they fester 'gainst ingratitude, 

^\nd teat themselves with death. 01 all the horses, 
'Whereof w'^i have ta’en good and good store, of all 
The treasure in this field achiev’d and city, 

We iGiider you the tenth, to be ta’en forth, 

Befoie the common distribution, at % 

Your only choice. 

Marcius. I thank you, general, 

But cannot make my heait consent to take 
A bribe to pay my swoul; 1 do refuse it. 

And ^land upon my common pait with those 
That have beheld the doing. 

) * \A^ long flourish. They *aU ^ry * Mardus / Mafdiu i 

. cast up thdr caps anti lancet; Cominius and Lartius 
stand bare, • 

Marcius. May tli£se same instruments, which you piofane, 
Never.sound more, when drums aiid trumpets shall 
r the field prove flatterers ! Let courts and cities be 
Made all of false-fac’d soothing, 

Wh^re steel grows soft as the parasite’s sitk! 
i.rct them bfc made ^ overture for the wars 1 
^o more, I say l«»* Kr t liat flTave not 
^\f nose that ofed, or foil’d*^omc debne wretc.., 

^^yillch, without note, here *s many else have done,- 

You shout me foith 

iln acekamations hyperbolical; 

Asf if I lov’d my^littleishould be aieiea 
In prtiiaes saup’d'wilh lies, 

Co^iniuf, Too modest arc you 
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Moie cruel to your good ;:cport than giateful 
To us that give yoiv mAy . * By )Our patience, 

If ’gainst yourself you be incens’d, we 'll put you, 

Like one that means his proper harm, in manacles, 

Then reason safely with'you.—Therefore, be it known. 

As to us, to all the world, that Caius Marcius 
Wears this war’s garland : in token of the nhich, 

My noble steed, known to the camp, I give him. 

With all his trim belonging ; and from tbi-> time,, 

For what he did before Corioli, call him, 

With all the applause and clamour of the host, 

Caius Marcius Corioi anus ! —Bear 
The addition nobly ever! f 

\Flourish. Trumpets sound, and drums. 

AIL Caius Marcius Coriolanus ! 

Maiieius. I will go wash; 

And when my face is fair, you shall perceive 
Whether I blush or no: howbeit, I thank you.— 

1 mean to stride your steed, and at all times 
’To underciest vour good addition 
‘^Folhe fairness of my power. 

Comimus. So, to om: tent; 

• Where, ere we do icpose tfs, we will write 
To Rome of our success.—You, Titus Lai tins, 

Must to^Coiibli back; send us to Rome 
The best, with whwm we may arttculate, 

Tor their own good and ours. 

Lariius. I shall, my lord. 

Marcius. <I'he ggds begin to moQk me. I, that now' 
Refus’d most princely gifts, am bound to beg 
Of my lord geAeral. • 

Commits. Take’t; ’t is yours, \vfeat is ’ti? 

Marcius. 1 sometime lay nere in C^ioli < 

At a poor man’s house; he us’d kindly. 

He cried to me; 1 saw him prisoner; 
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But then Aufidius was within my view, 

And wrath o’erwhelm’d my pity. •! request you 
To give niy poor host freedom. 

CBminius, O, well begg’d! 

We e he the butcher of my son, he should 
Be free as is the wind.—Deliver him, Titus. 

Lartius, Marcius, his name? 

Marcm€. By Jupiter, forgot!— 

I am weary; yea,my memory is til’d.— 

Have Wit iTo wine here ? 

Cominitis, Go we to our tent. 

The "Blood upon your visage dries; is time 

It should be look’d to : come. \Exeunt. 

Scene X. I'he Camp of the Volsces. ^ 

. A flourish. Comets. Enter Tullus Aufidius, blooAy^ with 

two or three Soldiers. 

Aufidius, The town is ta’ei\! 

I Soldier. ’T will be delivq^*’d bAqk on good condition. 

'Aufidius. Condition! ^ 

4 1 would I were a Roman; for I cannot, 

Being a Volsce, be lhat I am. Condition I 
‘What good condition can a treaty find 
I’ the pftrt that is at mercy ? Five times, Maroius, * 

I have Fought with thee; so often hast thqju beat me, 

And would^t do so, 1 think, should we encounter 

As often as we eat. By the elements, so 

If g’or again I meet him beard to beard, 

mine, or I am his I* (line emulation ^ 

Iviih not that honour in’t it had; for where 
id thought to clush him in_an equal force,. 

sword to sg^ord, € Ml potch> at him some "way 
*^r w];ath or craft ma^get him. 

I Soldier^ , * 


He’s the devil. 
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Aufidius Boldci, though not so subtle My valoui ’s 
po*ibon’d 

With only suffciing stain b\ him for him 
Shall fly out of itself Noi sleep noi sinctuaiy, 

Being naked, sick, nor fine noi Cipitol, 20 

Ihe prayers of priests noi time'* ot Mciifice, 

^f'^^rqueinents ill of fur}, shall lift up 
-1 heir rotten pri^ege ind custom ’giinst 

hite to Maicius Where 1 And him, weie it 
At home, upon my biothti’s guild, even theie, 

Against the hospitable c inon , would I 

Wash my fierce hind in’s heiit Go lou to the city', 

Learn how *tis held, and whit the) aie tint must 
Be hostiges for Rome 

I Soldict Will not )Ou go^ 

Aufidtiis 1 am attended at the cypress grove I pray 
^you— 

'I'ls south the city mills—bung me wotd thither 
How the world goes, th it to the pice of it 
I may spur on my jouiix*]^ 

I Soldier I shall, sir. ' * * \)dxeunt ^ 



o 




ACT II. 

Sc&iE 1. Jiome. A Public Place. 

En(fr» Menenius, 7viiA the tyoo Tribunes the people^ Sicm- 

• ^ lus *and Brutus. 

/ 

Menenius. The laugurer tells me we shall iiave news to- 
• night. • * 

Brutus. Goodtor bijl ^ 

Meuenius. Not according to the prayer of the people, for 
they love ntft MaKpius. 
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Szcimus, Nature teaches beasts to know their fi tends. 

Menenius. Pray you, wh^does the wolf love ? > 

Stcinius. The lamb. 

Menemus, Ay, to devour him; as the hungry plebeians 
w'ould the noble Marcius. ' lo 

Brutus. He's a lamb indeed, that baes like a bear. ‘ ’ 

, Menenius. He *s a bear indeed, that lives like a lamb. You , 
two are old men; tell me one thing that I shall ask you. 

Both. Well, sir. 

Menemus. In what enormity is Marcius pool in,''that jou 
two have not in abundance ? 

Brutus. He's poor ip no one fault, but stored with all. 

Siantus. Especially in pride. 

Brutus. And topping all others in boasting. 19 

' Menemus. This is stiange now. Do )OU two know how 
you aiNe censuied here in the city,—I mean of us o’ the right- 
hand file ? do you ? 

Both. Why, how are we censured ? 

Menenius. Because you talk of pride now,—will you not 
be angry ? * w * , 

Both. Well, well, fcSir, well. ^ 

Menemus. Why, ’t is no great matter; for a very little thief 
of occasion will rob you ‘of a great deal of patience : giv# / 
your dispositions the reins, and be angry at your pleasures;., 
at the Kiastyhf you take it as a pleasure to you in being so. ^ 
You blame Marcus for being pr^ud? 

Brutus. We do it not alone, sir. 

Menemus. I know you can do very little alone; for your 
h elps are many, of else your aotions would grow woAdious 
single: your abilities are too infant-like for doing 
alone. You talk of pride; O that you could turn your eyes 
^'<oward the napes of your necks, and make \)ut an •interi^{l.< 
surv^ of your good selves t O that Jjou ctuld! 

Brutus. What then, sir ? 39 

Menemus, Wh^, then you shoufd discover a ^race of un- ' 
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meriting, proud, violent, tes^ magistrates, alias fools, as any 
in Rome. ’ ' ’ 

Stemius, Meneniiis, you are known well enough too. ' 
Menenius. 1 am known to be a humorous patrician, and 
one’\hat loves a cup of hot wine wiA not a drop of allaying 
Tjber in *t; said to be something imperfect in favouring the 
fiibt complaint; hasty anrf'^ncler-like upo^ too trivial mo¬ 
tion; one that converses more with the buttock of the night 
lhan with the foiehead of the morning. What ‘I think I 
utter, ancf spend my malice in my breatl^.^M^eting two^such 
wcalygen as you are—^I^cannot cal) }olf^ycu^g«ses—if the 
drink you give me touc 1 ({*“my palate ^d ^e jselyy I make a 
rfrooked face at it. I can’t say youi worships have delivered 
the matter well, when I find the ass in compound with the 
major part of your syllables; and though I must be content 
to bear with those that say you are reveiend giave m^n, yet 
they lie deadW that tell you you hav^ good faces If you see 
•this in the map of'iiiy micidcosm, follows it that I am known 
well ^nqugh too? what harm oan your bisson conspectuities 
jgleah'cifi: of this chaiacter, if J be kiwwn well enough too? 
Brutus, Come, sir, come, we know )o»j w'ell enough. 6i 
Meuetnus, You know neither me, youiselves, nor any thing. 
You are ambitious for poor knave^ caps and legs; you wear 
out a good wholesome forenoon in hearing a cause between 
an orange-wife and a fosset-seller, and then rejoin n the con¬ 
troversy of three-pence to a9set:ond day of^audience. When 
you are hearing^ a matter between party and party, if you 
ehance to be pinched with the colic, you make faces like 
ihitairhers, set up the bloody flag agains^ all pitience, and 
di^nffss the controversy bleeding, the moie entangled by 
your hearing; all 4 he peace you make in theii* cause is, call- 
l>ott the piKrties knaves. You are a pair of stiange ones. 
^^Brutus, Gomel com£, you are ^rell understood to be a per- 
feef^r^ber for the taole than a necessary bencher in the 
iflapitol. 
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Menenius, Our veiy piicsts must become mockers, if they 
shall encounter such riditulons subjects as }ou aie. When 
you speak best unto the pin pose, it is not vvoith the wagging 
of youi beaicls; and jour beaids deserve not so honouiable 
a graie as to stuff a botchei’s cushion, oi to be.entombed in 
an ass’s pack-saddle. Yet joii must be saj mg, Maicius is 
proud; who, in a cheap tstimation, is woith all youi ptede- 
cessors since Deucalion, thout»h pciadventuie sdme of the 
best of Vm wuc hcreditaiy hangmen, (loci den lo j^our 
worships, moie of youi conversation would infect my brain, 
* being the heidsinen of the beastly plebeians. I will be bold 
to take my lea\e of yo^.— yihutm and Stan ms go a^tde. 


Enter Volumnia, Viroilia, and Valeria. 

How now, my as fair as noble ladies,—and the moon, were 
she earthly, no nobler,—whither do you follow youi eyes so 
fast ^ • JO 

Volumnia. Honouiable Menenius, my boy Marcius ap¬ 
proaches ; for the love of Juno, let’s go. 

Menentu}>. Ha! M ircsus coi\ mg home ! * 

Volumnia. Ay, waithy Menenius, and with most piospei- 
ous approbation. 

Meneniui, Take my cap^, Jupiter, and I thank thee.—Hoo h 
Marcius coming home! 

' ^':“-‘]Nav,>tistrue. 

Vtrgilta. >6 I. 

Volumnia. Look, here’s a letter from hinx; the state hath 
another, his wife another, and, I think, there's one at home 
for you. • ^ , * *» loi 

Meneniui. 1 will make my very house reel to-nighJ%^X 
letter for me! ^ « 

Virgilm. Yes, certain, there’s a letter for y\)u; I smw *t. 
Menenius. A letter for me! it give.s*me a« estate of seven 
»ars* healthy in which time I will make a lip at the 9hysi* 
in; the most soveieign prescription in Galen* is but em^ 
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. pmctic, anci, jo. inis pieservauve, oi no oeiiei lepoit man a 
*1ioi sc d rench ^/jls he not wounded^ he was wont* to come 
, home wounded IKO 

V&gtha C), no, no, no * 

Vvlumma (), he is wounded, I think the gods for’t 
Mtfuuius, So do I too, if it be not too much Bungs a’ 
victoiy in his pocket^ the wounds become him 

VoliumuM On ’s blows Mcnenius, he comes tlie thud 
time hcune with the oiktn giihnd 

Mmurfu^ Has he disciplined Auhdius soundl) '* 

\ o/nmnia I itus Lutiiis wiitcs, they fought togLthci,but 
AufuTms got off I 119 

I 

Mtuuiiu^ And’t w is lime for him too I ’ll wniirant him 
tint, an he hid stayed b} him, I would not have been so 
Ifidiusccl^foi all the chests in Coiioli, and the gold tint s in 
them. Is the senile possessed of this'’ 

^Volumnta Good ladies, let’s go —Yts, jes, \es , tlie sen¬ 
ate his letters fiom the gcncnl, whcicm he gi\cs m) son 
/the whoh iWi?ie of the wai He hilh in this action outdone 
his foi 1115^1 deeds doubly 1 » 

/ ali H(i In tioth, theic’s wondious thjngs spoke of him 
Mttumus. \\ondious’ ay, 1 win ml you, and not without 
his tiue puidrasTfig ’ S M 

Vitglint ■'Hie gods giant them true 
Voluninta Tiue’ pow,waw> 

AJe/ttnins Tiue’ I ’ll bc,swoin they ar$ true ^\he^e is 
he woundec\/— [Jb the Tfibutus^ God save your good wor 
ships* Marcius is coming home, he Ins moic cause to be 
pio^dii—Wheie IS he wounded ^ j 

• shoulder and 1 ’ the lelt aim, thcie will 

be^laige ci uitn ces^to show the people, when lie shall stan d ^ 
4or his glaesi# leccived in the lepulse of Taiquin se\cn^ 
hurjjs 1 ’ the body^ • 

Alett^itus. One i’ th? neck, and two i* the thigh,—thcie’s 
nine thalt 1 know. 
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Volumnia. He had, before this last expedition, twenty-five 
wounds tipon him. « 

r Menenius. Now it *s twenty-seven; every gash was an en- 
feiTvj^’s grave. \A shout and flpHnsh.X Haik! the truil^pets. 

Voiumnia, These are, the Ushers w Marcius; before him 
he carries noise, and behind him he leaves tears. 

Death, that daik spirit, in’s iVcrvy i(rm doth lie j 

Which, being advanc’d, declines, and then men die. 150 

A sennet. 7 'rumpch sound. Enter CoMiNius thc'gt^’ieral, and 
Tirus L\riius; between the?n, Coriolanus, crowned with an 
oaken garland; with^ Captains and Soldieis, and a ilerald. 

Herald. Know, Rome, that all alone Marcius did fight 
Within Corioli gates, wheie he hath won, 

With fame, a name to Caius Marcius; these 
In honour follows Coriolanus.— 

Welc 6 me to Rome, renowned Coriolanus! \Flouri^» 

AIL Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus! 

Coriolanus. No more of thi§j it docs offend my heart: 
Pray now, no more. < ^ 

Cominius. ^ l.,ook, sir, your mother! 

Coriolanus. O, 

You have, I know, petitioi/d all the gods 

For my prosperity! \Kmels. 

Volumnia.^ Nay, my good soldier, up; ‘ 160 

My gentle Marcips, worthy Caius, and 
By deed-achieving honour newly-nam’d,— ^ 

What is it?—Coriolanus must I call thee?—• 

But, O, thy^wife! 

Coriolanus. ' My gracious silence, hail I 
Wouldst thou^have laugh’d had I come coffin’d home, 

That weep’.st to see me triumph? Ah, my dlar, 

Such eyes the widows in Cbrioli wea^ 

And mothers that lack sons. ^ 

Menenius, ^ Notv, the gods cre^wn thee I 
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Coiwlanus. And live you yet ?—\To Fa/eria] O my sweet 
lady, pardon. • • • 

Volumma, I know not where to turn —O,welcome home •— 
And Welcome, general,—anct ye’re welcome all. 171 

Mtfumus, A hundred thousand welcomes* I could weep 
And I could laugh, 1 am light and heavy. Welcome* 

A curse begin at \ery loot on’s heart. 

That IS not glad to see thee! You aie three 
That Kiome should dote on, yet, by the faith of men, 

AVc havc^some old ciab ticcs here at home that will not 
Be giaf tcd to youi lelish. Yet w^clcome, wamors! , 

Wc call a nettle but a nettle, and 

Tl^c faults of fools but folly ^ ^ , 

/ ^ Comint us Ever ngfe iSc 

M Conolanus, Mencnius, ever, evei. 

\ Ha aid Give way theie, and go on. 
f^Conolanus. [do Folumma and Fitgilui] Youi hand,—and 
* yours. 

Ere in our own house I do shade my head, 

*T<he godd patiicians must be^Msite'd^ 

Fiom whom I have leceiv’d not onl) guieiings, 

^Biit with them change of honouis. 

'^Wolumnia ^ I have liv’d 

To see inheiitcd my v'crv wishes 

And the*b\,UiiLLngs> of my fancy, only 

Th^re’s one thing wan ting., which I doubf^not but ' i9< 

Our Rome jvill past upon thee. 

Cortolanm. Know, good mothei, 

I hgd*rather be their servai^ in my way 
T^atf yvay with them in theirs. 

Comtntus, • On, to the Capitol I 

^Flourish, Comets, Exeunt tn dataas defore 
dBrutt^ and SicHtius eome fonvard, 

Sr\Fus, All tongues speak of him, and the bleared sights, 
Are spectated to-see hirS; jrjiir pi%ttlii)g nurse 
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Inti) a niptur^Tcls her baby cry ^ 

While sht chats him , the kitcheu'^ijalkin pins 
Her richest lock ram ^boiit her re^Ay neck, ^ , 

Clambering the walls to e}c him , stalls, bulks, windovi’^,*' 
Aie smother’d up, Teacls/ill’d, and iidges hois’d ^ ^ * 

With \ariable complevions, all agreeing " ' 

In earnestness to see him , sc Id shown flamens 
Ho pres^mong the populai thiongs, and puff 
'lo win uAulgar station, oui \cit’d dames ^ 

Conimif the war of while and diiinsk in 
Iheii nicel) gawded cheeks to the wanton spoil 
Of Phoebus^ binning k’sscs such i pothei 
As if that whatsoe\er god who U ids him) * 

Weic sl)ly ciept into his hum in powt is, *• 

And gave him giacelul postuie 

Sicmm^ On the sudden, 

I warrant him consul. 

Btutus T hen oui office may, 

Duiing his power, go sleep ' / 

Sicmius, He cann'bt t iiipeia^ely transport his honoirs \ 
Fiom where he should begin and end, but will 
I./Ose those he hath won 

'Brutus In that there \ comfort 
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«/< ’^7 . 

The coRimouers, for whom we stand, but they 
Upon their anciept malice will forget 
With the least cause these his new' honours,^wbiQh 
^liai he will give them make I as little question 
be is prpud lo do’t 

Brutus, I heard'^him swear, 

\Vere he to stand for consul, never would »hc 
’Appear il the marke|. place nor on him*put ^ 

The napless vesture of hunVihty; kJ- t 
Nor, showing, as th^"manncr is, his wounctl^ 

To the people, beg their stinking btcaths. / 


Stanms. 


Doubt not 
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Sidnius. ^ ' *T is right. 

Brutus. It was his word. O, he would miss it^rather.,„6. ^} 
Th.at^carry it but by the suiVof the gentry to him. 

And the desire of the nobles. . , 

Stcinius. I wffeh no better 

Than have him liold that purpose and to put it 
■ In execution. 

Brutus.* ’T is most like he will. , 230 

Eicinfuiy Jt shall be to him then, as our good wills, 

A sure destruction. 

/ So it must fiill out ; 

To him or our aiid^prjties. Foxjliijeifdj - J 
We ijnust juggesrihe people in what hatred 
He^*s^l hath hehf them ; that to's power he would 
Have made them mules, silenc’d their pleaders, and 
I^Disjproperiied their freedoms, holding them, 
human action and capacity, 

Of no more soul nor fitness ibr the world 
Than camels in the war, who h?lve \Jieir proyand 
Only for bearing burdens, ancf sore l^lows 
•For sinking under them. • 

Sidnius. • This, as^you say, suggested 

At sonj^ time when his soaring insolence 
Shall t^gh the people—which lime shaU n o^ wa nt> iv* 
If he be pul upon’t, and that’s as easy * '• 

As 19 set dogs on sheep—wHl be his fire *1 
'lo kindle tlitir c^ry stubble; and their blazel 
Shall darken him for eve*^ 


Enter a Messenger. ' 

. Brutus. ^ ^ '• What’s the matter ? 

• . Messier, You are sent for to^he Capitol. *T is thought 
ThAt;-Marcius sfiifll be consul: — 

I have^een the dumb mei^ throng to see him and 
- The blind speak; maM’ons flung gloves 
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Ladies and maids then scarfs and handkerchei s, 

Upon him as he passed, \he nobles bended, 

As to Jove^s statue, and the commons^made 
A shower and thunder with then caps and shouts. ^'' 

‘ 1 never saw the like. ‘ 

Bmilts. Let’s to the Capitol, 

And cany with us ears and eyes tor the time, ^ 

But hearts foi the event. | ^ 

Sicmttts, Have with you. [Extuui ,. 

Scene II. * The Same. 2 he Capitol, 

C 

Enttr tiuo Officeis, to lay cushions 

1 Officer. Come, come, they aie almost here. How many 
stand for consulships ? 

2 djfficer. Three, they say; but’t is thought of every one 
Coriolanus will cany it. 

1 Ojffiitr. That ’s a brave fellow, but he ^s vengeance 

proud, and loves not the, conrrmon people. ,, t 

Officer. Faith, therS have'^bcen many great men that 
have flattered the people, who ne’er love<l them; and there ^ 
be many that they have loved, they know not wherefore: so 
that, if they love they know not why, they hate upon no bet¬ 
ter a ground. Theiefore, for Coriolanus neither to care 
whether the](^ love V hate him manifests the true knowledge 
he has ifi^their dil!|^ition, and cut of his noble carclesi|ness 
lets them*plainly see’t. ♦ ^ >4 

he^d^not c:ve whether he had their love or 
no, ne wav^ incfffferently Hwixt doing them neither gobeknor 
harm; but he seeks their hate with greater devolk)n''"than 
they cajf^enc^it ^^m. andJejives jiothing undone that may 
fully m^vertiim*th*eTP‘6^ostfe. Now, to^seem to affect 
the malice and displeasure of the p^ple^s as bad aslBST 
which he dislikes, to flatter them f^r their love. < zt 

2 Officer, He hath deserved worUiily of his country; and his 
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ascent is not by such easy degrees as those*who, 1) wing been 
supple and b onnete d, without any, 

further deed kT nave tn^m^ ^irrlfo fheir estimation and 
leport: but he haFli so pi an lea his honours in their eyes, and 
his actions in then hearts, that foi Hieii longues to be silent, 
and not confess so much, weic a kind of ingialeful injury; 
to report otherwise were a malice , that, giving itself the he, 
iwould plutk repioofand rebuCe fiom every ear that heatd it. 

' Q^uj\ No moie of him; he’s a worthy man. Make 
way, the) are coming. 3» 

A senuet. Enter^ with Lictors befote^em, C'o»ftNius the con- 
sul, Mlni-nius, CoRiOLANUs, Sciiators, SiciNius, amiVMV- 
lus. The Senatois take that plaia , t/u Tribunes take their 
places by thcmiclva. Coriolanus stamis, 

Mcnemus^ Having dctei min’d of the Volsce^ and 
Tlo send for Titus Laitius, it u mains, 1 

As the main point of this our after meeting, 

"J’6 giatify his noble sen ice tirtit ^ 

Hajirihus stood foi his counfl*y, thAefoie, please )ou, 

Most reverend and grave elders, to desine 
The present consul,^and last general / 

In our well found successes, to repoit 
A little of that worthy work peifoim’d 
By Caius Maicius Coiiolanus, whom 
W^jnet here both to thank «nd to remember 
With honours like himself. ^ 

I Senator. ' " Speak, good Cominius; 

jL.eaw^ nothing out f or leng tbj and make u^ think* 

Rather our state’s defective for requital 
Than we to stretch it out—f^ the Tribune^ Wast^rsTo’’ 
people, ‘ ^ 

'We do request ySur kjjidest ears, and after, 

Your kiving igotlo n towar^ the common body, 

To yield wluJtpSSshs hete. 
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SitiniuSf We aie con\ciitccl tso 

Upon a pleasing ti j^aty . nnrl line hearts""/ 

Inclinable to honour and advance ^ 

Hie theme of our assembly. 

' Brutus. * Which the lalher 

We shall be blest to do, if he remcmbei 
4 kinder value of the people than 
He hath heieto piiz’d them at. 

Mefuntus That’s off, that 

1 v\ould you rather had been silent, l^ease you 
'Fo hear Coramius speak ^ 

Brutus ^ Most \Mllinffly; 

But yet my caution was more peitin ent t f 
'’I'han the reljuke you give it. 

Menenms, He loves your pc(jple, n 

But tlo^hlm not to be then bedfellow.— > 

Worthy Cominius, speak. — \CottoIanus offus to go aivay] 
Nay, keep your place. 

I Senator. Sit, Conolar)us; “never sh.ime to hear ^ 

What you have nobly dSne. ® 

Conolanus • Youi honours’pai don, 

I had rather have my viounds to heal again 
Than hear say how I got them 

Brutus. Sir, 1 hope 

My words disbench’d you not r. /' 

Corw/anu 9 •’ 'No, sir, yet oft. 

When BIm^^vc made me stay, I fled from woivJs 
Yov/s^tfi^not, therefore hurt not; but your people, 
iJove*tKenfas they weigh, r ' y 3V t 
Menemus. Pray now, sit down. 

Cortolanus. had rather have one scratchy my head i’ the 

\Vhen the al^r um^ were struck than id^y sit ^ 

'Fo^hear my oothings monster’d . Kxtt. 

sMenenius. ^ '1«iSfeTs^6r^W» pVopT^*^^^^ 
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Your multiplying spawn how can he flatter— 

That *s thousand to one good one—when you now’ see j 
He had rather venture all his lo*" honour '' 

Thafi one on's ears to hear it?—Piocced, Cominius. 

Cominius. I shall lack voice; th» deeds of Coriolann- 
Should not be uttered feebly.—It is held 
That valour is the chiefest vii tuc, and 
Most dignifies the haver; if it be, 

'J'he nrtin I speak of cannot in the world 
} 3 c singly counterpois’d. At si.xteen Ncais, 
tVlien^ Tarquin made a head for Rome, he fought 
Beyond the mark of others; our thc\y dictator, • 
Whom with all praise I point at, saw him fight, 

When with his Amazo nian chin he diove 
The biistled lips before him.^ He bestiid 
An o’er-press’d Roman, and i’ the consul’s view 
^ew three opposers, Tarquin’s self he met, 

I And struck him on his knee. In that day’s feats, 

When he might act the woma« in the scene, 
tilt pro\\l best man i’ the fieW, niul^oi his^mced 
fWas brow-bound with the oak. His puyit'a^ 
Man-cnter’d thus, he waxed like a sea. 

And in the brunt of sevenlc*on haitles since , 

He lurch’d all swords of the gailand. For this last, 

,Before and in Corioli, let me say, ♦ 

I (^innot speak him home;the stopp’d th(#fliers, 

.An 3 by his»rar(^example made the coward 
Turn terror into sport. As w^eeds before* 

A Mc^el under sail, so mjn^obey’d J' 

!\ndiell below his stem : hi^ sworcyde atms stamo 
Where i t did rnark , it took; from face hTlobt • 

He waj a thing of bfribd, whose every motion ' 

Was tim’d with ^yingJiries. Aftne he enter’d 
»The mprtal gate of the city, which he painted ^ 

With shunless destiny, aictless came off, 
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I And with a sudden re-en forte men t struck 
IConoli like a planet. Now atl *s'fii<; 

When, by and by, the dm of wii gan pierce ' 

His ready sense. Then straight his doubled spirit 
Re quicken’d what in fle^jh was iatigate, 

And to the battle came he wheie he did 
^Rim reeking o’er the li\cs of men, as if 

were a perpetual spoil, and till we call’d 
Both field and city ouis, ho novel stood ^ 

To ease his bitast with panting 

Memmm Woithymant ^ 

I Senator, He cannot but with measure fit the hon¬ 
ours 

j^Wmich we devise him. 

' Comintus Oui spoils he kick’d at, mo 

And Ipok’d upon things precious as they were 
'The common mu^k o’ the world , he covets loss , 

Than miseiy it^-elf would give, rewaids 
His deeds with doing thejn, and is content 
JTo^^spend the iime to ehd it 

Jjtlentfnus. He’s right Voble 

Let him be call’d foi. . < 

I Stnafar. Call (’oiiolanus. 

Officer He doth appear. 

t f 

Re-enter CoiyoLANUs 

Menenius, The senate, Coiiolanus, are wojl ijleas’d 
To make thee consul. 

Cortolanw, I do owe t^em still 

My life and services. 

Menemus, ' It then remains « 

I 

That yoh do speak to the people. • 

Cortolanus. I do beseech you. 

Let me o’erleap that custom, for I cannot 
J^t on the gown, stand naked, and entreat thenr«, 
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E or my wounds* sake, to give their sutTrage, please you 
1 hat I may pass this doing r , • » 

Sutmus Sir, the people 

Muft have their voices, neither will they bate 
Ji o jot of ceremony , 

Mcnemus Put them not to *t, 

Priy you, go fit you to the custom and 
I ake to jou, as )our piedecessors have, 

V'our honour with }rour {prjn ^ 

Cono^tihm It is a part 

Ihit I shall blush in acting, and might well 
UcTtjiken from the people ^ * v 

Bt utiis Mark j ou that ^ 

Conoianus lo brag unto them, thus I did, and thus, 

Show them the unjiduijg sc xrs which 1 should hide. 

As if I hrd receiv'd them for the hue 
l)f then biealh only ^ 

Muitmiis Do not stand upon *t — 

lecommend to >011, liibuues of the people, 

Dur purpose to them ,—and^lo odr#noble consul 
^V^h we all joy ind honour ^ 

Stnalots 1 o ( 01 lol inur> come rll joy and honoui • 

' ^ T ^ yPiouHsk of lorn^is Extunt all but Sicitnuit 

and P> utu\ 

Brultis You see how he intends to use the peopie 
Stanm\ May they percjeive *s intent^ He will requite 

** • 

A.S if he'dicT contemn nhat he requested 
Shpuld be in them to give. . 

Bfiitus * Come, we *lf inform them 

Df our proceedings here, on the market plac^; 

I know they db attend us. • \Extunt 

® .a A 


I1O 
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Scene III. 2 'hc Same. The Forum. 
Enter scitral Citi/cnb. 


' I Citizen. Once, if he do lequne our voices, wc ought not 
to deny him. 

2 Citizen. We may, sii, if we will. 

3 Citizen. We ha\e power in ourselves to do it, hut it is a 
power that w^e ha\ e no powci to do • tor ff he^ show us his 
wounds and tell us his deeds, w'e aie to put our tongues into 

>tliose wounds and 4 ^peak foi them , so, if he tell us his noble 
' deeds, we must also te|l him our noble acceptance of'tijem. 
Ingiatitude is monstiou^, and for the multitude to be ingrate- 
^ful, were to mike a monster of the multitude; of the vyhicli 
being members, should bung ouiselves to be monstious 
finembei b. 12 

1 CiYizcn. And to make us no bettei thought of, ^lUllc 
,help vvill serve ;*Toi once we stood up about the corn, he him- 

seu stu^k-Uot to call us the many-headed multitude. 

3 Citizen. We have bcch called so of many; notv^hat our 
^ heads aie some brown, some black, some aubuin, some bald,^ 
‘ but that our wits are so diversely coloured; and truly I think' 
if an our wits were to issu - out of one skuII, they would 
y,east, west, noith, south, and their consent of one direct wayj 
should be atpnce to all the points o’ the*compass. 

2 Citizen. Think you so ? Which way do you judge myi 

wit would fly ? * c c * 

Citizen. Nay, your wit will not so soon out as another 


I 


man 
it were 


*s will is strongly we^eej up in a block-head, but if^ 
sre at liberty, ’t would, *sdl^t 6 * 4 lhwarclv ^ ‘ wife/Z 

/~*.j uru.. jI.-j. ^..5 ^I <1 » I*. * 


2 Citizen. W^hy that way ? 


^ w**€*fc ¥VC*y • /I- _ , > A ^ y - L V 

^ 1 . ,'k , 

3 Citizen. I o lose itself in a fog, w^ere beMlg three parts 
melted away with rotten diws, the feunh 4W0uld return for 
conscience sake, to help to get thee a Vife. ^ A) ^ 

2 Citizen. You arc never without your tugksj you may, 
you may^s/ 
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. 3 Citizen, Are you all resolved to give your voices ? But 
that’s no matter, the greater part* carries it. 1 5 ay, if he 
'would incline to the people, there was never a worthier man. 

* ■i'i 

EnHr Coriolanus in a gmvii of hunnility^ with Menenius. ^ 

Here he comes, and in the gown of humility; mark his be¬ 
haviour. We are not to stay all together, but to come by him 
where he stands, by one^, b^ twos, and by threes. He’s to 
make hie requests by paVtigulars; .wherein every one of us 
has a single honour, in giving him our own voices with our 
own tongues f therefore follow me, and I ’ll direct you how 
you^iall go jBy l^im. % 4* 

All. Content, content. \Exeunt citizens. 


Menenius, O sir, you are not right; have you not known 
The w'orthiest men have done’t ? f <. ' *' ^ 1 


Coriolanus, . What must I sav?- 


•I pray, sir,—Plague upon’t! I cannot bring 
My tongue to such a pajgjs.—Look, sir, my wounds ! 

I got them in my country’s serwee, when 
Some ceifain of your brethreniiroar^l^ind ran 
From the noise of our own drums. • 

Menenius. O me, the gods! 50 

You must not speak of that; you ifiust desire them 
To think upon you. 

Coriolctnus, Think upon me ! hang ’em!. 

i^would they would forget ni^, like the virtties 
Whicli our ^vinq^ lose by ’em. /^U://^ . 

Menenius, ***’*' You ’ll mar all 

I ’ll leave you. Pray you, spf ak to ’em, I pray yc^, 

Ifi wht flesom e manner. [Exit. 

Coriolanus. *^Bid them wash their faces 

►And ke^ their*teeih clean.— [Re-enter two of the EUizens^ 
So, here comes o brace.—* 

You kqpw the cause, sir, of my standing here. 

I CUizen. ]ye do, sir; tell us what hath brought you to’t 
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Coriolanus, Mine own desert. Co 

2 Citizen, Your own desert! < 

Conolanus. Ay, not mine own desire. 

I Citizen, How! not youi own desire! ' 

Conolanus, No, sir, 't was never my desire yet to trouble 
the poor with begging. 

I Citizen, You must think, if we give you any thing, we 
hope to gain by }ou. 

Coriolanus. Well, then, I pray, your price o’ the consul¬ 
ship ? 

I Citizen. The price is to ask it kindly. 

Conolanus. Kindly;,sir, 1 pray, let me ha’t; I have wounds 
tp show you, which shall be yours in piivate.—Your good 
voice, sir, what say you? 

'2 Citizen. You shall ha’t, worthy sir. 

bopolanus. A match, sir.—'Fhere’s in all two worthy voices 
begged.—I have )our alms, adieu. 

1 Citizen. But this is something odd. 

2 Citizen. ir\n’t weie to gi e again,—but’t is no matter. 

‘ ♦ \^Exeitnt the tibb Citi^ns. 

I 

Re ento two other Citizens. 

Coriolanus. Pi ay }ou how, if it may stand with the tunc 
of your voices that I may be consul, I have here the custom- 
Aly go’vvn. 81 

3 Citizen. You have deserved nobly of your country^^ and 
you have not deserved nobly. 

Coriolanus. Ydur e nigma ? 

3 Cttizer. You have been a^sqourge to her encmler, you 
have been a rod to her friends; you have not indeed lov^d 
the common* people. 

Corte/lanus. You should account me the m"bre virt/ious that 
I have not been common'm my lovji. I ‘’will, sir, flatter my 
sworn brothevtbe people, to earn a dearer estimption of 
them; ’t is a'&ncfillon they account gentle: and since the 
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wisdom of their choice is jajhejj* to have my hat than, my 
Jiear t, I will practise the*riT^^iiS,ttiig’iTocf be dff to them • 
miqst counterfeitly^^hat is, sir, I will counterfeit the bewitch-'^ 
,men^6f some poplar man and give it bountiful to the de- < 
'iirtSs. Therefore, beseech you, I may be consul. 

V 4 Citizen, We hope to find you our friend, and therefor'e 
give you our voices heartily. 

3 Citizen, You have received many wounds for your coun¬ 
try. • lOO 

Coriolanus. I will not seal your knowledge with showing 
them. I will make much of j^our voices, and so trouble yoit- 
,no 7 arther. • 

Both Citizens. The gods give you joy, sir, heartily! \Exeunt. 

, Coriolanus. Most sweet voices!— 

Better it is to die, bjptter to starve, 

I’han crave the Imc ’^ich first we do deserve. 

\yhy in this woTvisK toge'^ i^ld I stand here, 

3^0 beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear, 

Their neecTless vouches? Custom calls me tc 
What cifttoin wills, in all things shotikl we do 
The dust on antique time would lie uns^’ept, 


Let the high office ana the honour go 

To one that would dd thus.-^I amjialf through; 

T(je one part suffered, the' o^her will I do^ 

• • 

Re-enter threie Citizens mom, 

Hc«e*come moe voices^—; , ^ 

Vour voices: for your voices I have fought; 

Watch’d for ymir voices; for your voices bean* 

Of woqnds two d qz en odd; battles thrice six 
I have seen, and heai^ of; for ^our voices have 
boncbmany thi ngs , someless, some more: your voices. 
Indeed,I w jSnq be'consul 
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5 Citizen. He has clone nobly, and cannot go without any 
honest man's \oice. t 

6 Citmn. Theiefore let him be consul, the gods give him 

joy, and make him gooil tiiend to the people! * 

All Citizens. Amen, apien.—God save thee, noble cowsul! 

\Exeuiit 

Cofiolantts. Woithy voices! t^o 

/'f Reenter Mrxrvius, with Bi uius and StciNiys. 

Mencnius. You have stood your Imiitaiion j and'tfie tribunes 
l^due ^ou with the people’s voice: lemains 
That, in the official niaiks invested, you 
Anon do meet the senate. 

Coriolanus. Is this done.^ 

Stcinius. The custom of request you have dischaig’d. 

The people do admit you, and aie summon’d 
To meet anon, upon youi approbation [ t 

Coriolanus. Wheie? at the senate-house? . 

Suimus. c Theie, Conolanus.. - 

, Coriolanus. May I cVa'nge Vhese garments? ' 

Sicintus. ^ Youmayjsii. 

Coriolanus. That I ’ll straight do, and, knowing my’self 
again, ♦ ' 14% 

Repair to the senate-house. 

Menenius.^ I ’ll keep you company —Will you aldng? 

Brutus. We st^y here for the jieople. 

Stdnius. F«jre ypu w'ell.— 

[Exeunt Coriolanus and Menenius. 
He has it tjow, and by his looks methinks 
’T is warm jlt’s heart. 

Brutus. WUh a proud heart he wore liis humble weeds. 

Will youidismiss the people? 

Re-enter Citizenf>» 

Sicinius. How now, my masters have you cho^e this man ? 
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1 Citizen. He ha^ our voices, sii:. 

Brutus. AVe pray the gods he may deserve your loves. 150 

2 Oitizen. Amen, sir; to my poor unworthy notice, 

He mSek’d us when he begg’d our voices. 

3 Citizen. • Certainly 

He flouted us downright. 

1 Citizen. No, ’t is his kind of speech; he did not mock us. 

2 Citizen*. Not one amongst us, save yourself, but says 
He us’d"us^ scornfully; he should have show’d us 

His marks of merit, wounds receiv’d for’s country. 

Si^inius. Why, so he did, I am sure. 

Citizens. No, no; no man saw ’em. / 

3 Citizen. He said he had wounds, which he could show in 

private; 160 

And with his hat, thus waving it in scorn, 
y ^wppld be consul,’ says he: ‘ aged custom, 

3'our voices, will not so permit me; 

Your voices therefore.’ When we granted that, 

Here was ‘ I thank you for youp voices,—thank you,— 

Your most sweet voices; now you hate left your voices,/,^ 

1 have no further with you.’—Was not thi* mockery? 

Sicinius. AVhy either were you ignorant ^o*s& ’tjj 
Or, seeing it, of such childish frienflliness'^' 

To yield ;^"aur voices ? 

Brutus. ^^(^ould you not have told him • 170 

i’! 8 LU.wer@JesSQii!dj^vIien lie had no pow«r. 

But was a potty servant to the state, 

He was your enem^’, ever S^ke against 
YounlJberties and the cnfliSeis that you b<;^ir 
l^the body of the weal; and now, arriving 
A^pTaCe of poffitfey and sway o’ the state, 

►If he sht^uld still malignantly remain 

Fast foe to the p 1 $bcii, Jour voices might 

Be curves to yourselves? You'should have said 

That as his voflby xleeds cTid claim no less >Sq 
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Tlian what he stoodJbr, so his gracious nature 
Would Iftiiik upon you ft>r your voices and 
Fianslite hisOhilice towaidsjou into lovt, 

Standing )OUi fiiendly lord 

Stcmin^ ( Thus to have suet, 

As }ou were foie-advis^d, had touch’d his spirit 
And tiled his inclination , from him pluck’d 
hither his gi icioiis promise, which ) ou might, 

Vs cause had cill’d you up, have held him to, 

Or else it would have gall’d his suily n iture, 

Which easily enduies not‘ai tide 

Tjuig him to aught, so putting him to rage, 

You should have ta’en the advantage of his clioler 
And pass’d him unclccted 

B tut us Did you peiceive 

He did solicit you in fiec contempt 
When he did need youi loves and do jou think 
That his contempt shall not be biuising to you 
When he hath povvei to crush ? W’hy, had your bodiC' 
iNo heart ampn^ youF^or had‘>ou tongues to cry ' 

•Against the rtctor,‘«liipWjudgment ^ ^ 

Suituui Have you 

Ere now denied the a^kef ? and now again 
QjChim that did not ask,but mock, bestow 
Youi f^ed for tongues? 

3 Cthzetu He not contirm’^ , we may deny him yet. 

2 Cittzen. And will deny him, 

I ’ll have five hundred voices of that sound. 

I Cttizeti I twice five hundi/ed and their friends to piece 
’em. 

Brutus, Got you hence instantly, and tell those friends 
They haive chose a consul that will from them take 
Their liberties, make thei^h of no more voice 
•Than dogs that are as often beat for*barking aio 

As theiefoie kept to do so. 
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Smntus Let them assemble, 

And on a safer judgment all revoke* 

Your l^noi ant election Enforce his piidc, 

And his old hale unto you, besides, forget not 
With what contempt he wore the humble weed, 

How in his suit he scorn’d jou , but your loves, 

'1 hinking upon his services, took frpm you 
The apprcHension of his present poitince, 

Which nto«|)t,gi^ingly, ungi uelv, he did fishion / 

Aftei the inveteiate hate he beais }ou’ 

/ Bj^utus Lay 

A fiult on us, your tiibunes , that we Jjiboiu d, 

No impediment between, but tint voii must 
Cist }our election on him 

Sutmu^ % Si), \ou chose him ^ 

More aftei our commandment than as guided 
'B)»)our own true atfections, and that )our minds, 
Preoccupied with what )ou rather must do 
1 han what )ou should, made )0u against the grain ^ 
lo VfcOice film consul 1 ly the feult o^ us ^ 

f tutus A) spue us not Sa) we m-i lectines to )Oii, 
How )o'iingTv 'fie beg^in to serve his couniiv 230 

How long continued, ind what stock he spiiiigs of, 

Ihe noblg house o’ the Marcians, fiom whence came 
lhat Ancus Maicius, Numa’s diughtei’s son, 

Wh6>*after gieat Hoslihus, here was king,e 
Of the same 4iouse Publius and Quintus were, 

That oui best vvatei bi ought by conduit^hither 
And*C^nsorinus, who wasucJ^ly nam’d so* 

^wice being b) the people chosen censor, 

Was his gieat ancestor 

Stemms One thijs descended, 

Thit hath besideVell yi his person wiought h '^ 40 *^ 

To be tel high in place, wg did commend 
To your reinembiances, but yQU have found, 
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jLC.iling his present beating with his past, 

'1 hat he^s }our fived enemy, and icvoke 
Your sudden approbation. 

Bruins. Say, you ne’er had done i— 

Haip on that still—but‘by our putting on; 

And presently, when ^ou have ^rawn )Our number, 

^kepaii to the Capitol. 

Citizens. We will so, almost all 

Repent in thcii election \ExLRnt CtLzcns^ 

Brutus. Let them go on; 

This mutiny weie bcttei pul in luzaid, 

Than sta},past doubfifor gieater 
If, as his natuie is, he fall in lage 
With their iefusal,both obseivc and answer 
The \antage of his anger. 

Stctnius. To the Capitol, come: 

W^e will be iheic befoie the stream o’ the people; 

And this shall seem, as paitly’t is, their own, 

W’hich w'e have goaded onwaid. [ExeuPt 
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ACT HI. 

Scene I. Rome. A Street. 

Comets. Enter Coi^olanus, Menenius, Cominius, Titus 
, Lartius, Senators, and Patricians. • 

Coriolanus. Tullus Aufidius then had made new head ? .f, 

Lartius. He had, my lord; a«d that it was which caus’d^' 
Our swifteS’composition. # ?•>;. ? I'lV 

Coriolanus. So then the Volsces stand lyit as at first. 
Ready, when time shall prompt them, to make road 
Upon's again. • 

Comiriius. ‘‘They are worn, lord consul, so. 

That we sJliall hardly in our ages see • 

Thejr banners wave again. \ • 

Coriolanus^ , Saw you Aufidius ? 

Lartius. On safeguard he came to me, and did curse 
Against the Volsces, for they Jiad so vilely w 

Yielded the town ; he is retirVl to Antium. 

Coriolanus. S^oke he of me ? 

• Lartii^. He did, my lord. • 

Coriolanus. • * How? what? 

Lartjgis. How often he had met you, sword to sword; 

That of all tilings upon the earth he hated 

G 
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Your person most; that he would pawn his fortunes^ 

To hopeless restiluticn/so he might 
Be call’d your vanquisher. 

Coriolanus, At Antium lives he ? ' 

Lartius. At Antium.*- 

Coriolanus. I wish I had a cause to seek him there, 

To oppose his hatred fully.—Welcome home. =0 

Enter SiciNius and Brutus. 

s'* '' 

Behold, these are the tribunes of the people, 

The tongues o’ the common mouth. I do despise them, 

For they do prank tb,jni in authority,' 

Against all noble sufferance. 

Sicinius. Pass no further.' 

Coriolanus. Ha! what is that? ^ 

Bpitus. It will be dangerous to go on ; no further. 
Coriolanus. What makes this change ? 

The matter? - 

Cominius. Hath he not passM the noDle and ‘the com¬ 
mon ? * * 

Brutus. Comin.his, no. 

Coriolanus. Have I had children’s voices ? 30 

I Senator. Tribunes, gVve. way; he shall to the market- 
pl.ice. ^ 

BrUtus, The people are incens’d against him. 

Sicinius. c t Stop, 

Or all will fall in broil. * . , 

, Coriolanus, Are these your herd ? 

Must these have yoices, that cq.n yield them^now 

/And straight disclaim their tongues ? What your offices ? 

'You being their mouths, why rule you not t^eir teeth ? 

Have 3^ou not set them on? , i 

, Mmenius. Be cajm, be^calm, 

CorioSunus. ^is, ajejjrEog^thing, and grows.by ploj i 
To curb the will of the nobilitv. . • 
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Suffer % and live with such as cannot rule 
Nor ever will be rul’d • 

Bnitus Call’t not a plot 

1 he people ciy you mock’d them, and of late, 

When corn wis given them gratis, you repin’d, 

Scandal’d the suppliants for the people, call’d them 
Time pleasers, flatteiers, foes to nobleness 
Corwlaftus Why, this wis known befoie 
Btuihs Not to them all 

Cotwlanus Have you inform’d them silhence^ 

JSfuiUi How* I infoim them* 

Comtmus You are like to do suchjbusiness 
Brutus Not unlike. 

Each way, to better }ouis 

Cotwlanus Why^lhcn should I be consuP By yond 
clouds, 50 

Let me deserve so ill as )ou, and make me 
^Your fellow tribune 

Stemtus You show t<^o mueh of that 

Eor,whicii the people stii I^you vull pass 
To where you are bound, you must inquise youi way, 

Which you are out qf, with a gentler spiiit, 

Or never be so noble as a consul* 

Nor yoke with him for tiibiine. 

Minentus Let’s hQ cjilm 

C^mintus The people are#ibus’d —Set — This paltering 

Becomes not Rchme, nor has Coriolanus^ 

Deserv’d this so dishonour’d rub, laid falsely * 

1 * the J)lain way of his mg^il; ^ 

Cortolanus^ Tell me of coi n • 

This was my speech, and I will speak ^t »tgain»— 

Menmtus Not now, not now, ^ 

I Senatop ^ ^ Not in this heat, sir, now. 

Cop%alattus, Now, as I Jfve, I will.—My nobler friends, 

I crave their paidons.— 
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For the mutable, rank scented many, let them 

Regard me as I do not flatter, and 

1 herein behold themselves I say again, 

In soothing them, we nourish ^gain^t our senate 

The cockle of lebellion, msoleiKe, sedition, 70 

Which wo oui selves have plough d foi, so\N’d, and scatter’d, 

By mingling them with us, the honour’d numbei, f 

^Who lack not viitue, no, nor powei, but th it 

Which they have given to beggais. ' 

Mtmmus Well, nomoie. 

I Sinatof No more words, we beseech jrou 

CofwUinus * How’ no mote! 

As for country I have shed my blood. 

Not fearing outward force, so shall my lungs 

Coin words till ihcir decay against those'measles, ^ 

Which we disdain should t ettej us, yet sought 

The* very way to catch them. 

Jjtuiin You speak o’ the people, 

As if }ou were a god to punuh, not 

A man of their inhimife,. » 

* ^ 

Stumus , ’1 weie well 

We let the people know’t, 

Mcncmits ' Whiit, what his choler? 

Cotiolanus Choler’ 


Were I as patient as the midnight sleep. 

By Jove, ’t woulcUbe my mind vc 

Stemtus. It is a mmd 

That shall remain a poison whete it is, 

Not poisoiv any further. ^ ^ 

Conolantis. Shall remain !- 

tlear you this Triton of the minnows? maik you 
'His absolute ‘shall?’ ♦ 


Cmtmus. T was fiom tl^c JCjyjfoJPu 

'Corwlanus, 

good but most unwise patricians 1 wh;^ 
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You grave but lecklcss scnatois, ha\e you thus ^ ^ 

Given Hydia here to choose an otlTcer, I 

That with his peremptoiy Shall/ being but )n. t * 

The h'brn and noise of the raonstei’s, wants not spirit 
To say he ’ll turn youi curient in a tlitch, 

And make your channel his ? If he h ive powei, 

Then vail your ignorance, if none, awake^/; 

Your dangtious lenity. If }ou aie leain’d, 
not Jk common fools, if} ou are not, 
them have cushions by you. \ou are plebeians, 

If tJl^ey be senators, and the) are no less, v 

When, both your voices blended, the ^cat’sl tistc^ 

Most palates theirs. The> choose then magistiate, 

And such a one as he, who puts his ‘ shall,’ 

' His popular ‘shall,’ jgainst a giaver bench i 
Than ever frown’d in Gieece By Jove himself* 

•Itjnakes the consuls base, and my soul aches 
To know, when two authorities aie up, 

Neither supreme, how soon conHusic^n 
May entet ’twixt the gap of bc^h, anc>takc 
The one by the othei. • 

* Commiu^, Well, on to the maiket-place. 

tt * • ^ 

' ConohviHs. Whoever gave that counsel, to give foith 
The coin o’ the stoiehouse giatis, as ’l was us’d 
Sometime in Gieece,— • 

Af^neniusT Wefl,«well, no more«f that 

* Coftolanu^ Though there the people had more absolute 
power, 

1 say, fhey notu’|^’d disobedience, fed 
The ruin of the State. 

Brutus, ^ Whyj shall the people give 
One thalf speaks thus their voice ^ 

Coriohms, • ^ I ’ll give my reasons, 

More worthier than their '^oices. They know the corn 
Was not ouiiirecomDenseA.resting well assur’d 
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They ne’er did service for’t. fieing press’d to ihe wai 
, Even when the nave l of the state was t buch ’d^^^ 
^hey would not t hiea^ he gates; this kind'oTsd^Kwe 
Did not deserve corn ^atis. Being i’ the war, 

Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they show’d 
Most valour, spoke not for them. The accusatioi 
Which they have often made against the senate, , 

'^11 cause unborn, could ne\ei be the motive 
‘'Of our so flank donation. Well, what then ? - 
How shall this bisson multitude‘i^est 
The senate’s courtesy ? Let deeds expre'iss 
WJiat’s like to be.then words* *We d.d lequest 
We are the greater poll, and in true fear 
They gave us our deinands.’ Thus w'e debase 
The nature of our seats and make the rpbble 
Call pur cares fears: which will in time 
Break ope the locks o’ the senate and biing in 
,'The crows to peck the eagleg. 

Menemus. ^ * Come, enough. 

Brutus. Enough, with over-\neasure. 

Coriolanus. « No, take more: 

A^^at may J>e sworn by, both divine and human, < 
‘^e^what I end withal * This double worship.— 
^Where one part does disdain wi^ qaus^ the. othef t 
Insult Without all reason; whei^ ^n^f^tifle^ wisdom, 
'Cannot conclude «but by the year and no 
Of general ignorance,—it must oniitf|^ 

Real necessities, and Why^^ 

To unstabli slight^iess!'', ^urpc^ecS'bari’dfit follows. 
Nothing is done to^^^ose, ^Therefore, ^^s^h y6u, 
'You that will‘be lessTearful than discreet, ' 

‘^that lo^e the fundamental|pari </i 
^ore than you douht tlTe^cbange on tha^ prefer 

A noble life before a long, and wi^sh 
To jump a body with a dadgerous physic 
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That ’b sur^^ wilhcHit it,—at once pluck out 

The multituoinous'^tofigue; let theinpnot lick " ‘ 

/rhe sweet which is their poison. Your dishonou*, 

Ma ngli s true judgment and beieaves the state 
Of Ui^ integuty whidh should become't, > / 

^ot having the power to do the good it would, loc 

For the ill which doth control’t. 

Brutus." • Has said enough. 

Suimn^. Has spoken like a traitoi, and shall answer 
As traitors do - 

C^iolanus. Thou wi etch, Respite o’ei whelm thee’— 

What should the people do with theseJ^ald tribunes.*' 

On whom depending, their obedience fails 
To the greater bench. In a lebellion. 

When what \ not niegt, but wh it must be, was law,' 

Then were they chosen \ in a bettei hoiii, 

Le^what is meet be said it must be meet, 

And throw their power i’ the dust, 
f' ^ Brutus. Manifesf tieason ! • 

\\ StciHiuf.^ fl'his asconsul ? no. 

^^Brutus. The a:diles, ho! — 

* Enter an Aitfile, 

•* Let him be apprehended. 

Skinius. Go, call tlW people ,—\Exit /EdiU\ in whose name 
myself • 

'Attach thee 4s a traitorous innovator, 

Ai'lois'to the public weal. Obey, I charge thee, 

And IbHow to thine answer, , 

% • • • 

Certolanus. ^ Hence, old goat! 

Senators^ HI surety him.* w * 

• Cominuis. Aged sir, hanjd§ clfF. 

Cartolanm. Heiffce, rc|{ten thing? or I shall shake thy bones 
Out of 4hy garments. 

Sicinius* Help, ye citizens I ise 
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Enter a fabhh of Citizens, with the i£diles. 

Menenius. On both sides more respect. 

Suimus. Here’s he that would take fiom you all youi power, 
Brutus, Seize him, a,diles! 

Citizens. Down with him • down with him! 

Senators^ etc. Weapons, weapons, weapons! 

, \frhey all bustle about Conoianus^ crying 

‘Tribunes!’ ‘Patricians!’ ‘Citizens!’ ‘What, ho^l’ 

‘Sicinius!’ ‘Brutus!’ ‘Coriolanus!’ ‘Citizens!’ 

‘ Peace, peace, peace ’’ ‘ Stay, hold, peace!’ 

Menenius. What is about to be ? I am out of breath, 
Confusion’s near; I cannot speak.—You, tiibunes X9* 

To the people *—Coiiolanus, patience!— 

Speak, good Sicinius. ^ 

Sicinitts. Hear me, people; peace! 

Citizens. Let’s hear our iiibune.—Peace! Speak, speak,* 
speak. 

Sicinius, You are at point to lose your libeitics. 

Marcius wopld have ail from you, Maicius, 

Whom late you hrve nam'd for consul. 

Menenius. Fic, fie, fie I 

This is the way to kindle, not to quench. 

I Senator, To unbuild the city and to lay all flat. 

Stauius, What is the city but the people ? 

Citizens, » True, 

The people are the city. <. soe 

Brutus. By the consent of all, we were establish’^ 

The people’s magistrates. • » 

Citizens. You so remain* 

Menenius. * And so are like to do, * % 

Comtnius. That is the \giy to lay the city flat; 

To bring the roof to the foundation,,, 

And buiy all, which yet distinctly ranges. 

In heaps and piles of ruin**”" 
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Slcinius* This deserves death. 

Bmttis. Or let us stand to our authority, 

[)r let us lose it.—Wc do here pronounce, 

LTpoft the part o’ the people, in whose power ns 

Wt were elected theirs, Marcius is«worthy 
Of present death. 

Sitinius, Therefore lay hold of him; . 

Bear him#to the rock Tarpeian, and fiorn thence 
Into destruction cast hfm. 

BrulusT /Kililes, seize him I 

Citizens, Yield, Marcius, yield ! 

Menenius, !jlear me one word; 

Beseech )Ou, tribunes, hear me but a word. 

,/Btiiles. Peace, peace 1 

Menenius, \To Brutus^ Be that you seem, truly your coun¬ 
try’s friend, 

And temperately proceed to what you would 
'I’hus violently redress. 

Brutus, Sir, Uiose cold ways, aw 

That sefcm like prudent help#, are ^lery poisonous 
Wfiere the disease is violent.—Lay haiirls upon him. 

And bear him to the rock. 

Coriolanus, * No,*[ ’ll die here. 

\Drawin^ his sword. 

There ’5 some among you have beheld me fighting;* 

Come, try upon yourselvesfWhat you hav%seen me. 
**l!deneniug, Dpwn with that sword 1 —Tiibunes, withdraw 
awhile. 

fiputus. Lay hands uppi\ him. ^ * 

Mhtenitts, Help Marcius, help, 

You that be njble; help him, young and old! 

Citizens. Down with him, down with him I • 

[The T^ibufteSy the BSdiieSy and the People are heat in. 
Go, get you to your house; be gone, away 1 
All will b| naught else. ^ 
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2 Senator, Get you gone. 

Conolanus, ♦ Stand fast; 

We have as many friends as enemies. 

Mcnentiis, Shall it be put to that ? 

I Senator, « T*he gods forbid 1 ' 

I pi ithee, noble friend, home to thy house; 

Leave us to cure this cause, y/ctt' * ' 

Menenius. For’t is a sore upon us, 

jYou cannot tent yourself. Be gone, beseech you. ^ 

*^* Comintus. Come, sir, along with us. ^ ^ 

Coriolanus. 1 woiUd they were barbaiians—as they aie, 
Though in Rome liyeV^i^—not Romans—as they are not, 
Though c«ilv’d i’ the porch o’ the Capitol— 

Menenius, Be gone; 24 

^PuL not your worthy rage into your tongue: 
time will owe another. 

Coriolanus, On fair ground 

i could beat forty of them. 
f Menenius, ^ I^could myself 

ij]ake up a brace o’ the b3st of ^them; yea, the two tribunes. 
V* fomtnius. J^yiX nojiir’t is odds beyond arithmetic j 
And^manliobdas call’d foolery, when it stands 
Against a falling fabric^Vlill you hence, 

Before thelag return ? whose rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters and o’crbear 
What they are us’ 4 to bear. > v; c , 

Menenius, Pray you, be gene. aj 

I ’ll try whether my old wit be in TC<j[iJ?st 
'With those that have but little; t}ii$ must be patchM 
J^h cloth of any colour. "" 

TTVominius, Nay, come away. 

[Exeunt CoriolanustCominius,andiOthori 
I Eatndan! This man has marr’d h|s fortune. 

. Menenius, His nature is too noble for the world*; 

%[e would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
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Or Jove for *s power t^ljunder, . His heart’s his mouth; 
What his breaSi ^Ses/tliS^ns ron]|\ie must vent,. 

And, being angry, does Forget that ever 

He h^ard the name of death. \A noise within, 

Hef^j *s goodly work I • 

2 Patrician. I would they were a-bed ! 

Menenius, I would they were i n Tib er!—What the ven- 
geamce! z . 

Could ht qot speak* m\fair ? 

Re-enter Brutus and SiciNius, with the rabble. 

Sicinius, Wher^is this viper 

That would depopulate the city a,nd 
Be every man h imse lf? 

Menenius, You worthy'tribunes,— 

Sicinius, He shall be thrown down the Tarpeian rocjc 
•Wjth rigorous hands; he h^Uyfisted law, 

And therefore law shall scorrfjiim filrthS* trial 
Than the severity of the publics po^'er 
Wh^ch h^ so sets at nought. 

I Citizen, He shall w*lf know 270 

I he noble tribunes jire the people’s mouths. 

And we their hands. 

Citizens, He^ shall, sure on’t.' 

Menenius. Sir, sir,— 

^Ifinius, Peace! 

Menenius^ Do«not cry havoc, where you should but hunt 
With modest warrant. cvv ^)c\ry.\ 

Skmius, ^ SiriJiow comes tjhat yew 

Have l^fp*tQ make this rescue? 


. Menenius, 


Hear me speak.— 


As 1 di^know the consul’s wortl^ness. 
So can I name his fau^s,— 


Siemius,^ 


* Consul! what consul ? 


Menenit^ The consul Coriolanus. 
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Bfuius He consul* aSo 

C tlizenX No, no, no, nd, no 

Mtncmu t If, by the tiibunes* leave, and yours, good people, 
I may be heard, I would cra\e a word or two, 

The which shall tuin you to no fuither harm 
Than so much loss of tune 

Stuntus Speak biiefly then, 

tor we are peremptory to dispatch 
This viperous ti iitor To eject him hence 
Weie but one dangey, and to keep him here 
Our ccrtairTcIealh, theiefore it is decreed 
He dies to night ♦ 

Menemus Now the good gods forbid 

That our ren^i^wned Rome, whose gratitude 
Towards her*"deserved cVimien is uiioll’d 
In Jove’s own book, like an unnatural dam 
Should now eat up her own * 

StetntHs He’s a disease that must be cut awi\ 

M^nenuu O, he’s a limb that has but a disease, 

Wortal, to cut it off, to^cure rt, easy 

^hat has her done »^o Rome that’s worthy death ^ 

feilling our enemies, the blood he hath lost— 

Which, I date vouch, is more than that he hath, 

By many an ounce—he dropp’d it foi his country, 

And wl/at is left, to lose it by his country, 

Were to us all, thaf do’t and suffer it, l 

A brand to the end o’ the wot Id. ' 


Stetmus, 


This is clean kam. 


th^rutus Merely ^wiy. When hp did love^is country/ 
l{ honour’d him 


7 JHenenius. The service of the foot 
Being once gangren’d,Is not then respected 
For what before it was. , 

Btutus. We ’ll he^r no more.—* 

Fursue him to his house, and pluck him thence.^ 
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Lest his infection, being of catching natme, 310 

Spread further. ' • 

Menenius, One word more, one word. 
This*tiger-footed rage, when it shall find 
i^'hv. haim of uns canned swiftness, vtill too late 
Tie leaden pounds to/^ heels. Proceed by piocess; 

Lest parties, as he is belovid, break out, 

And sacl» great Rome with Romans. 

If it were 'sro;— 

Sicinius. What do ye talk? 

H^ve we not had a taste of his obedience ? 

Our aediles smote? ourselves resistecjf?*—Come. 

Mencmus, Consider this: he has been bicd 1 ’ the wars 
Since he could diavv a s\\ord, and is ill school’d 
^n bolted language: meal and bran together 
He tlirows without distinction. Give me leave, 

I,’ll go to him, and undeitake to bring him 
Wheie he shall answer, by a lawful foim, 

In peace, to his utmost peiil. • ^ 

I Sena hr. . • Nobl« liibunes, 

^ 7 ^ V 

It is the luirhane way; the other course 
Will prove too bloody, and the end of it 
Unknown to the beginning. 

Sicinlus, Noble Menenius, 

Be you ihen as the people’s ofl&cer.— 330 

Masters, lay down your weapons. 

Brutus, ^ • Go not home. 

SUinius, Meet on the market-place. — We ’ll attend you 
• • there \ , 

Where if you bring not Marcius, we ’ll proceed 
In our first w a 3 t» 

Meiuiiius, I *11 bring hin^to you.— 

[To tJu Senators'^fljitX. i^e desire your company; he must come. 
Or what is worst will follow. 

1 Senatt^ * Pray you, let’s to him. 

[Exeunt 
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CORIOLANUS, 


« 

ScENL II. A Room tn Conolanus^s House, 


Enter Coriolanus with Patricians. 


f Coriolanus Let them pull all about mine ears, present m< 
Death on the wheel or at wild horses’ heels, 

Oi pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock. 

That the precipitation might down stietch 
Below the beam of sight, jet will I still 
^e thus to them 

j ^ I Patnaan, You do the nobler. 

Coriolanus. I niu|e ipj mother 
Does not approve me further, who was wont 
To call them woollen vassals, things cieatcd 
T^buy and sell with gioats, to show bue heads 
In congregations, to yawn, be still, and wondei, 

^^’hen one but of my ordinance stood up 
To speak of peace or war.— 


ff 

ViMUMNIA 

' « I talk of you. 

Why did you wish me milder? would you have me 
False to my nature? Rafher say I play 
TJ^e man I am. 

Volumma, O, sir, sir, sir, 

I would have had,you put youripower well on. 

Before you had worn it'out. 

’^^Cortolanus. Let go. 

Volumnie, You,might have t^eep enough the maii^ vov nre 
With strjying Ic^ to be so; lesser had been 
The thwartings of your dispositions, if ^ 

You had not show’d them how you were dispos'd I 
Ere they lack’d power to cross^you.(^; ‘ 

Vortolanusr " 

Vblumnta. Ay, and burn too. 


L 

Let them hanir.« 
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Enter Menenius with the Senators. 

Meneniu^. Come, come, you have been loo rough, some 
* thing too rough; 

You must leturn and mend it. * 

I Senator. There ^s no remedy; 

Unless, by not so doing, our good city 
Cleave inTthc midst, and perish. a* 

Volumfug. Pray, be counsell’d. 

I have a heart as little apt as yours, 

Bv^t yet a brain that le^ads mj use of anger 
'To betteijyantage. •* 

Menettius. ' Well said, noble w^an!^ J 
'g^fbre he should thus stoop to the hei d; fe^flVafil 
violent fit o’ th^^time crives it as physic 
For the whole stale, 1 would put mine armoui on. 

Which I can scarcely bear. 

^Coriolanus. What must I do? 

Menenius. Return to the tribunes. 

^Cpriohinus. * WcllJ what then? what then? 

Menenius. Repent what you have spok^. 

Cofiolanus. For tjiem! I canngt do it to the gods; 

Must I then do’t to them ? 

* t i • ^ 

Volumfita. You are too absolute; 

Though therein you can never be too noble, 40 

[^But^when extremities .speakf I have heaftl you say, 

Hogpur and policy, like unsever’d fiieuds, 

I’ the war do grow together; grant that, and tell me 
In ^ac6 what each of them«by the other dose,' • 

That they combine not there. I ^' 

Coriolantts. Tush, tush! 

^^JMenmius. A good demand. 

VolumHia. If it be honour in your wars to seem 
The sftm&ajDU a^e npt*— which, for your best ends, 

You a!dopR|BS[rpplicy'->how is it less or worse^<» 
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That it shall hold companionship in peace 
With bDaou/, as in war, since that to both' 

It stands in like request^ 

^ Coriolaiins Why foiCQ }ou this? 

Volumma Because tliUt now it lies you on to spea 
't’o the people, not by }our own instruction, 

Nor by the matter which youi heait piompts }ou, 

But with such words thifraie but roted in 
Your tongue, though but bastaids and s}liable:* 
pf no allowance to Joui bosom s tiuth 
Now, this no moie dishonouis }ou at all 
Than to take in a towV) with gentle woids, 

Which else would put >ou to )our foitune and 
The hazard of much blood. 

I would dissemble with mv nature where 
My foi tunes and my fi lends at stake requu’d 
I should do so in honour I am in this, K c,, 

Your wife, your son, these senators the nobles^ 

And you will rather show out genci.il louts 
How )ou can fiown, than speAd a fawn upon ’em 
»Foi the inheritajico of then loves and safeguaid 
Of what th.it want might ruin Aci * \ 

Menemm Noble l.idy^— 

Come, go with us* speak fair, you may salve s( 

Not wt!fat is dangerous present, but the loss 
Of wli^^t IS past. ^ » 

Volumnia, I pi ithee now, my son. 

Go to them, with this Jjojj^net iij thv hand; 

And thus fer havipg stretch'dS't-^nere be with them- 
Thy knee bussing the stones—for in such-business' 
Action IS eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
‘iSSrore learned than waging ;thy head- 

^hich often, thus, c wT^ir fe thy heart, 

Now humble as the ripest mulber^ WtMl, 

That will not hold the handling^^say tp theni*^ 


1 # 
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Thou art their soldier, and being bred in bioils 
pot the soft way which, thou ddst confess, 

Wefe ^t for Ihee to use as they^to claim, - 
I n askitig their good loves j but thou wilt fi anie 
Jrl^s^lf, forsooth, hereafter theirs, so far 
As thou hast power and person, a/ 

Mcnenius. This 1 :^ done,'^ 

Even as she speaks, why, their hearts were 5'ours \ 

For they tiajje pardons, being ask’d, ashfree 
As words to little puipose. ♦ 

Vj^lumnia. I’lilhce now. 

Go, and be rul’d; although I know thqja hadst rather 

Follow thine enemy in a Tier) gulf 

Than flatter him in a bower, lleie is Cominius. 


Obiter Cominius. 

" O/Dminius. I have been i’ the maikel-place; and, sir, ’t is fit- 
You make strong party, or defend )’ouiself 
By calmness or by absence \ alU’s i\g anger. 

Menenius. Only fair speech. • • 

Cominius, I think’t will seive, if he 

Can thereto frame his spirit. ^ 

Volumnia, He must, and will.— 

Prithee now, say you will, and go about it. 

Corio/anus. Must I go ^how them my ui^barb’d sconce? 
. Must I • • 

With my bas^ tongue give lo^my noble heart 
A lie tjiat it must bear?* Well, I will do’t; * 

Yet, wete there but this singly i^lot to lose,^' • 

This mould of Marcius, they to dust should grind it 
And throw ^t ag^ynst the wind.—To thea^aiket-place! 

•You have put me now to such a Rjtrt, which never ylr/ f 
1 shall disiti^rge fo the^li^. ' ^ 

Cominius^^^ t Come, come, we ’ll prompt you. 

TiO% sweet son, as thou hast said 





CORIOLANUS, 


My praibes made thee first a soldier, so, 

To have my praise for this, perfoim a pait 
Thou hast not done befoie, 

Conolanus. Well, 1 must do ’t. no 

Away, my disposition, dnd possess me 
Some ballot’s spiiit! my thioat of war be turn’d, 

Which qujicd with my diuni, into a pipe 
* Small as an eunuch, or the Migin voice 
^hat babies lulls asleep! the smiles of knave^s 
<^ent in ray cheeks; and schoolboys’ tears tat^e up 
‘^fte glasses of my sight^jja beggai’s tongue 
Afake motion through my lips, and my arm’d knees 
'JiVho bow’d but in my stiriup, bend like his 
That hath receiv'd an alms!—I will not do’t, 

Lest I surcease to honour mine own truth 
Anc^^by my body’s action teach my mind 
A most inliercnt baseness. / , 

f^y/Volumnia, At thy choice, then. 

iTo beg of thee, it is my, more dishonour 
Than thou of them. Come Ull to ruin ; let 
Thy mother fathor feel thy pride than fear 
Thy dangerous stoutness^ for I mock at death 
With as big heart as thou. Do as thou list. 

Thy valiantness was mine, thou suck’dst it from me, 

But oye thy piide thyself. * 

Coriolanus. i Prttyi be content. 

Mother, I am going to the market-place; » * 

'Chide me no more. I ’ll mountebank their loves, “ 
tgg theirthearts {fom them, aqtl fdtneliome belov’d* 

*OraIl the trades in Rome. Look, I am going; 

Commend me to my wife. 1 '11 return consul, • 

Or neifer trust to what m^j tongue can do 

the way of flattery further. 

Volumma. your will. \Exit, 

Cominius. Away! the tribunes do attend yoti jfarm yourself 
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To answer mildly ; for they are preparM 
With accusations, as I hear, moie stiong 
Than ^re upon you yet 

Coriolanus. The word is, mildly.—Pray you, let us so. 

Let them accuse me byjiiyciitioii, I 
Will answer in mine honoui. 

Mencnius. Ay, but mildly. 

Conolqiius. Well, mildly be it then,—mildly! \Exetint. 

Scene 111. 1 he Same, The Forum, 

EnUt SlClNIUS IJjRUTUS. 

Brutus, In this point charge him home, that he affects 
Tyrannical power; if he evad rus there. 

Enforce him with his^enyy to the people, 

And that the spoil got on the Antiates 
Was ne’er distributed.— 

Enter affiEL<ii]c, 

Whit, will he come ? 
jEdtle. He *s cfoming. * 

Brutus, • • How accompanied? 

^dUe, With old Menenius, and those senatois 
That alvwiys favour’d him. 

Sicinius, Have you a catalogue * 

Of drtl the voices lhat we hat^e piocur’d • 

Set down by the^^ll 

jEd^le, I have; ’t is readV. ' w 

Ennius, Have you collected them by tubes? • 
jEdile, I have. 

Sicinius, Assemble presently the people hither; 

And wl^<^n they l|ear me say * It^hall be so 
r the right and strength o’ the commons,’ be it either 
For dSath^^T fine, or bamshment, then let them, 

If I say finiCcry ‘ Fin^/ if death, cry * Death ;* 
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Insisting on the old pierogitivc 

And powei i’ the truth o the cause ' 

yTHdili f shall infoi%^flfK?rn* 

Brutus, And when such time the) hi\c begun to ciy, 

Let them not cease, but with a dm contus’d 

Enforce the present execution 

Of wh it we chance to sentence. 

yEdile Very well. 

Stamus Make them be strong and leiciy for this hint, 

When we shall hap to give’t them 

Brutus ^ Go about It —[hxit jEdik 

Put him to cholei stiaight He hath been us’d 

Ever to conquer, and to have his worth / 

Of contradiction Being once chaf’d, he cannot v ^ 

Be lein’d again to tcmpciance then hp speaks 

What’s m his heart, and that is there which looks 
* ^ 

Wjth u§ to break his neck 

Stemtus Well, heie he comes 


30 


Enter CoRioi anu<^ Mi n1 nius, and Cominius, wit/i 
Senators and Patiicians. 


Menentus Calml), I do Ij^csecch you 
Coriolanus, Ay, as an ostler, that foi the pooiest piece 
* Will bear the knave''6y the volume —The honoui’d gods 
Keep Rome in safety, and the chans of justice 
Supplied with worthy men* plartt love among usl « 
Throng our large temples with the shows of peace. 

And not our streets with war * ^ 

I Senaton t • Amen, amen. * 

Menentus A noble wish. 

Re-enter ACd^le, with Citi^en^. ‘ 

Sictmus, Draw near, ye people, ♦ 

jEdtle, List to your tribunes. Audicpce 1 peaQj^, 1 say I 40 

Coriolanus, First, hear me speak. 
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Both Tribunes, Well, say.—Peace, ho 1 

Coriolanus. Shall I be charged no further than Ais pres- 
ent.> cr ... L 
Must Si determine here ? 

•rti ^ 

Sicinhts, I do demand, 

If you submit you to the people’s voices, 

Allow their officers and are content 
To suffer Iflwful censure for such faults 
As shall te»j)rov’d upon you? 

Coriolanus. I am content. 

,Mcnenm^. Lo, citizens, he says he is content. 

The warlike service he has done, consider! think 
Upon the wounds his body bears, which slmw 
Like graves i' the holy churchyard. 

Coriolanus. ^ Scratches with briers, 

Scars to move laughter only. 

jfenenius. Consider further, 

That when he speaks not like a citizen, 

You find him like a soldier : do*notitake 
His rougher accents for malicious soifhds, 

But, as I say, such as become a soldier, 

Rather than envy yoy. * 

Cominius. Well, well, no more. 

Coriolai^us. What is the matter 
That being pass’d for consul with full voice, 

I am^o dishonour’d that the Very hour 60 

You take it off agnin ? 

Si(inius. Answer to us. 

Cofiolanus, Say, then; ’^i»lrue, I ought so. 

Sicinius. We charge you, that you have contriv’d lo take 
From Rome all season’d office and to wind > •* i.-- .r.. 
•YourselMnto a pojvcr tyrannical;^ * 

For which you are a tractor to the people. 

Corullanus^f^o^\ traitO|l 

Menenius,^ Nay, temperately; your promise. 
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Cofiolanu^ Ihe fires the lowest hell fold in the people * 
Call me their traitoi ’—ihou injujious tribune > 

AVithin thine eyes sat twenty thousind dciths, ' ^ 70 

In thy hands clutch’d as many millions, in 
'Ihy l)ing tongue both numbers, I uould say 
* ihou liest unto thee with a voice as fiec 
As I do pra\ the gods 

Sictnius Mai k } ou this, people ^ 

Citizens lo the rock, to the lock with him ’ , 

Suimus Pticc I 

We need not put new mliter to Ill's charge, 

What )ou have seen kim do and heiid him speik, 

Beating jour ofiiceis, cursing youiselves, 

Opposing laws with strokes ind here defjing 
I hose whose gieat powci must tiy him, even this, 

So ciiminal ind in such capital kind, 

Deserves the extremest death 
Brutus But since he hath 

Serv’d well for Rome,— 

Conolanus Wh it do j 011 pi ale of sei \ ice ^ 

Brutus I talk of that, that know it 
Conolanus You ^ 

Menemus Is this the promise that jou made your mothe 4 ^ 
Comtntus Know, I priy jou,— 

Cornolanus I ’ll know no furtlie»' 


^t them pronounce the steep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, 1 would not buj 
Their mertjy at th^ price of onc;^fvr word, 

Nor check my dtouiage for what they can give, 
lo have’t with sajing good moriow 
Stanfus ^ Poi that he hii^ 

As much as in him lies, fiom tim^to^time ^ 

Jt ^vied against the people, seeking means 
To pluck away their power, as now at last 
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Given hostile strokes, and that not in the presence 
^Of dreaded justice, but on the miniaters 
That do distribute it; in the iidine o’ the people 
And ia the power of us the tribunes, we, »oo 

Eve 1 from this instant, banish him our city, 

In peril of p recipitation 

From off the rock Tarpeian, never more 

To enter gpr Rome gates. I’ the people’s name, 

I say it a 4 iajl be so. 

Citizens, it shall be so, it shall be so; let him away. 

He’s banish’d, and it shall be so. 

* Vominius. Hear me, my masters, anclrfny common friends,— 
Sicinius. lie’s sentenc’d , no more hearing. 

Cominitis. Let me speak ; 

I have been consul, and can show for Rome uo 

Her enemies’ marks illDon me. I do love 
country’s good with a respect more tender. 

More Itoly and profound, than mine own life, 

My dear wife’s estimate, her weynb j increase, 

And treasure of my loins ; theit if I \^uld 
Spea*k that— » 

Sicinius. We know your drift; speak what ? 

Brutus. There’s no more to be*said, but he is banish’d, 
As enemy to the people and his country; 

It shall b% so. • 

Citizens. It shall be S9} it shall be sq. 

' Coriolanus. Yqp common cry o f curs! whose breath I hate 
As reek o* the rotten fens, whose loves I prize mi 

As tbe«dead carcasses of unburied men 
That do corrupt my air, 1 banish you \ 

And here remaiij with your un certainty I 
, Let ever^ feeble rumour shake your hearts 1 
Your enemies, wiAi i^pddiiff^ of thSir plumes. 

Fan yqp into despair 1 *Have the power still 
To banish y|^r defenders * till at length 
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\our Ignorance, which fi nds n o^ till it feels, 

Making but rcser\dtion of yourselves, ' 

^till your own foes, deliver }ou as most 
Abated captives to some nation 
I hat won you without blows * Despising, 
tor )ou, the cit}, thus I tuin ni) bick 
There is a vvoild tlbcwheic 

\Exeunt Conolatiu^^ Comtnutr^ MuumuSf 
^inafot f ami Paint uvi'i , 

^dilc The people’s enem} is gone, is gone • 

Citizens Our enem) IS bxnish’d • he is gone’ Iloo’ Hoo ’ 

*\7iu) all sltoai^ ami thnnv up tlutr taps 
Sicmm^ Go, see him out it gites, ind follow him. 

As he hath follow’d }oii, with ill despite , 

Give him deserv'd vexition I et a guaid 140 

Attend us thioiigh the city ^ 

Cifizem Com<, come , let's see him out it gates, comie —« 
The gods preserve our noble tiibunes ’—Come \^hxtimt. 





ACT IV. 

ScFNi: I. Rome Bifotc a Gate oj thi City. 

# * 

EnL, Cf>RIOT.ANlTS, VoLT*MM \,^VlROILIA, MeNENIUS, 
CoMiNius, uaih the^otw^ Kolnlify oj Rome. 

Coriolanus. Come, leave )Our tcaib, a biief faiewell: the 
beast * ^ 

With many heads butts me away.—Nay, mother, 

Wlierels your ancient comage? you wcie us’d , 

To say e.xtremity was the 4iier of spirits^ 

That comjipon ^hanccs common men could bear^ 

That when the sea was calm all boats alike 
Showed master^Jjip in^^atjng; foitunc\ blows^ 

When most ^frudk Some, being gentle wounded, craves ‘ 

A noble cunnpg; you were us’d to load me 
With |)recepts that would make iiniucible 
Thfe heart that*cqnn*d_ tMfem. ^ / /f yn v* 

O heavens 1 JO heavens I 

Corio/agks. , Nay, I prithee, woman, 
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Vclumnia Now tbo^rgd pe&tilcnce strike all trades in Koine, 
And occupc^tions peiish! • 

Coriolatms, What, what, what! 

I shall be lov’d when I am l^k’d. Nay, mother, 

Resume that spirit, when you were wont to say, 

If you had been the wife of Hercules, 

^Siy of his labours you’d have done, and sav’d 
Your husband so much sweat.—Cominius, 

,lr)roop not; adieu.—Farewell, my wife, my mother. 20 

1 ’ll do well yet.—Thou old and true Menenius, 

'i'rhy. teais aie sal ter than a vounger man’s 

.-lAnd venomous to thine e}es.—My sometime general, 

‘I have se^ thee stern, and thou hast oft beheld 
Heait-hardening spectacles; tell ihese sad women 
’T is fond to wail inevitable stiokes, 

‘As *t is to laugh at ’em.—My mother, you w'ot w’ell 
^itly lizards still have been your solace; and 
Believe’t not lightly—though I go alone, 

Like to a lonely ebagon, tint Ins fen 
Makes fear’d and talk’d of moi j than shen—your son 
Will or exceed the romn^n^j be paught 
'With cjmtelops baits and gractide.'/*^'. 

\^olumnia. My first son,' 

^wTiither wilt thou go ? Take good Cominius 
With the^ awhile; determine on some course, 

> Moie than a wild e^posture to ea^h chance 
That starts i’ the way'before thee. ^ 

Conolanus, O the gods! 

Cominius. ,I ’ll follow thee a m^n^h, devise with thee r 
Where thou shall rest, that thou mayst hear of us, 

And we of thee; so. if the time thrust forth 
A cause for thy r^eai, we shall not send 
O’er the vast wofiRTto seek sf single m|ny 
And lose advantage, which doth cvi^r cool 
I’ the absence o’ the needer. 


40 
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Coriolanus, Fare ye well; 

Thou hast years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of the wars’ surfeits, lo^p rove with one 
That^’s yet unbruis’d: b ung* me but out at gate. 
Ccm*?, my sweet wife, my dearest mother, and 
My friends of noble touch, when I am foi th, 

Bid me farewell, and smile. 1 pray you, come, 
jivl^ile 1 jemain above the ground, you shall 
Hear fionj me still, and never of me aught 
But what is li ke me foi merly. »v 

Menenius. That’s woilhily 

any ear can hear.—Come, let’s npt weep.— 
If I could shake off but one seven years 
I From these old arms and legs, by the good gods, 
‘ I’d with thee eveiy foot. 

Coriolanus. ' Give me thy hand.— 
Come. 


\Rxeunt. 


Sc’^NK II. 2he Same. A IStreef near the Gate. 

• # 

• Enter SiciNius, Brutus, and an .^F'dile. 

Sicinius. Bid them all home; he ’s gone, and we ’ll no 
further, * ' 

The nobility are vex’d, whom we see have sided 
In his bbhalf. 

Srutus. Now we have shown our ^ower, 

Let us seem huijibler after it is done 
Than when it was a-doing. 

Stclnius. Bid them home: 

Say their great enemy is gone, and they 
Stand in their |ncient strength. 

Brutifs. Dismiss them home.— 

• • [£xii ^dtle. 

ller« ^mes his mother. 
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Enter Volumni v, Virgii ta, and M lnknius. 

Stdmus. Let *s not meet hei. 

Bniius. Why?^ 

S/ciniui, They say she ’’s mad. 

Brutus, Ihey ha\e t«Ten note of us, keep on youi way. lo 
Vohtmma, O, yc ’le well met, the hoarded plague o’ the 
gods 

Kequite }oui love! 

Memnun, Peace, peace; be not so loud. 

^\yolumnta. If ihit I could for weeping, jou should hear,-^-- 
»Nay, and }ou shall hear some. — [To Bnitus\ ^V'lll you be 
“ “ jione.> 

VirgUia. [To Siiuuu\\ You shall stay too, I would I had 
t • the po\\cr 

To say so to my husband. ‘ 

Stamus, Aie you mankind? 

Volimnia Ay, fool, is that a shame? — Note but this' 
fool — 

Was not a m.ixi my faths ^ Tiadst thou foxsjnp 
,,To banish him tba^ struck more blows for Rome 
Than thou hast spoken woids ? 

Smmus. O blessed heavens I ' 

Volumma, Moie noble blows than evei thou wise words; ^ 
And foP Rome’s good. I ’ll tell thee what;—yet goV— 

Nay, but thou shak stay too.—I ^ould my son 
aWere in Aiabia, and thy tfJbe before him, 

His good sword in his hand. 

Stcmiiis. • ^ Ayiijit then ? 

Vtrgtlm. What then I 

He M make an end of thy posteiity. ^ 

Volunthta. Bastaids and ^1.— t 

Good man, the wounds that ne does b^ar fo( Rome 1 
Memtttus. Come, comCt peace. ^ 

Sicinius, I would he had continued to his country 
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As he began, and not unknit himself 
' The noble knot he made. 

Btutus, I would he had. 

Vo^mtiia, I would he had I ’T was jou incens’d the rab¬ 
ble; 

Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth 
As I can of those inysteiios \Nhich heaven 
Wdl not^Kave eaith to know. 

Brutus,* Pi ay, let us go. 

Volumnia, Now, piav, sii, get )ou gone; 

XftU ha\e done a biave deed. Pac }ou go, hear this: 

As far as doth the Capitol exceed * 

The meanest house in Rome, so fai my son— 40 

This lady’s husband heie, this, do jou see?— 

Whom you have banish’d, does exceed 5011 all. 

BtuUis. Well, well, we’ll lca\e>ou. , • 

Bicmius, Why stay we to be baUed* 

With one that w'ants her wits? ^ 

Volumnta, • T.?ke my prayers with you.* 

, • \Exiimt 7 'ttbunes,'^ 

I would the gods had nothing else to do * 

But to confiim my cyrses! Coul 4 I meet ’em 
But once a-day, it would unclog my heait ' 

Of what Ues heavy to ’t. ' 

Meneuius, * You have told them home; 

And^by my troth, you have cause. You ’fl sup with me ? 

Volumnia Anger’s my meat; I sup^upon myself^ 

'And so shall starve with feeding.—Come, let’s go. 
^Leatfe*lhis faint p^ing, and kiment as 1 do, 

I In anger, Jqno-likjc. Come, come, come. 

Afmenius. Fio,fie,fie! 



[Exeunt, 
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Scene III. A Highway between Rome and Aniitun. 

Enter a Koipan and a Volbce, meeting. 

Roman. I know you well, sir, and you know me; your 
name, 1 think, i«> Adiian. 

Volsce It is so, sir; lilily, I have forgot you. 

Roman. I am a Roman ; and my services are, aa you are, 
against ’em. Know you me yet? 

Volsce. Nicanor? no. 

Roman. The same, sir. 

Volsce. You had more bear/l w^hen I last saw you; mit your 
favour IS well appeal cd by youi tongue. \\ hat s the news in 
•Rtelffe ? I have a nofe fiom the Volscian state, to find you 
otft there; you have well saved me a clay’s journey. n 

"Roman. There hath been in Rome strange insurrections; 
the people against the senators, patricians, and nobles. 

Volue. Hath been! is it ended, then ? Our state thinks 
not so; they are in a moJst w;irlike prepatation, a^'d hope to 
come upon them in the*heat of their division. 

Roman. The inain blare of it is past, but a small thing 
would make it flame agafb; for the i oblcs receive so to 
heart the banishment of that worthy Coriolai\us, that thdj^ 
are in a ripe aptness to take all power from the people and 
to pluck from them their tribunes for ever. Tlj^is lies glow¬ 
ing, I can tell you, and is almost mature for the vie^lont 
breaking out. • * *' *3 

Volsce. Coriolanus banished! 

Roman. IHanishc^U, sir. ‘ 

Volsce. You will be welcome with this intelligence, Nicanor. 

Romaff. The day serves well for them noi^. I have heard 
it said, the fittest time to ceff rupt a man’s wi!fe is wh^n she V 
fallen out with her husband. Your^noble Tullus Aufidius 
will appear well in these \v'ars, his^reat opposer, Coriolanus, 
being now in no request of his country. * ar 
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He^camiot choose. I £^m most foitiiinjp, thus ac- 
cfJentally to encounter you, you in\c ended my business, 
and I will mernly accompiny you home 

* Rmtan I shall, between this and supper, tell you most 
stringe things fiom Rome, all tending to the good of then 
adversaries. Have you an aimy leady, say }ou^ 

Volscf, A most roy al one, the centui 10ns and then chaigts, 
distinct}/billeted, alieady in the enteilainment, and to be oiy, 
foot at aniiour’s \\ 11 ning 

Roman. I am joyful to hear of then leadiness, and am the 
JBKin, 1 think, that slnll set them in jjiescnt iction bo,.sii,* 
heal tilyr well met, and most gl id of yuur company 

Value. "Vou take my pait fioni me, sii , I have the most 
cause to be glad of youis. 

Roman. Well, let iy> go together. \Extunt. 

ScrNE IV Antium Before AufidtuVs House. 

Enter Coriolanus in mean dis^mud and muffltd. 

Gorwlanm. A goodly city is this Antium —City', ^ 

'T is I that made thy widows, many an ifeii ‘ '' 

Of these fan edifices fore mv wa^s 

A 

Have I heaid gioan and diop then know me not, 

Lest that thy \yives with spits, and boys with stones, 

In puny battle slav me.— ^ 

Enter a Citizen 

^ , Save you, sir 

Citizen, And you. * * 

Coftolanm. Direct me, if it be your will. 

Where |reat Aufidius lies. Is he in Antium ? 

* CitizSi He is,%nd feasts the ilbbles of the state 
At his house this nighlf 

Condlanus, ^ Which is his house, beseech you ? 
Citizen. This, here before you. 
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Cariolanus. Thank you, sir; farewell. 

\Exit Citizen, 

‘O world, thy slippery tuins • FiiendS now fast sw'orn, j 
Whose double bosoms*seem to wear one heart, 

Whose house, whose bed, whose meal and exercise, 

Are still together, who twin, as’t wtre, in lo\e 
Unscpaiable, shall within this houi. 

On a dissension of a doit, bieak out 
To bittei^st enmity; so, fedesjt foe|,^ ^ 

Whose passions and wliose plots na\ t bi ote (heii sleep 
To take the one the other, by some chance, 

Some trick not w’Oith d-n egg,shall glow dear fiiends, 

And interjoin their issues So with me; ^ 

My birthplace hate I, and my Io\e's upoi/ 

This enemy town. I ’ll enter, if he sl.iy me, 

He d<»es fair justice, if he give me way, 

I ’ll do his country service. [Exit, 


▼ 

Scene V. . The Saifie A I fail in Aufidin^' s^flouse, 
Music^within. Etthr a Seivingman. 

I Servingman Wine, wipe, wine !—W^ial service is here I 
I think our fellows are asleep [Extk 


Enter a mond Servingman. 

2 Servingman, Where’s Cotu^ ? my master calls for hip.—- 

Cotus! I [Exit, 

Enter CORIOLANUS. 

Cortolan%s, A goodly house. ^The feast smells well; gut I 
Appear not like a guest. 

% 

* Re-enter thejirst Sendngmaji. , 

I Servingman, What would you h^jye, friend ? whence are 
you ? Here’s no place for you; piay, go to the door.t * [Exi(, 
Coriolanus, I have deserv’d no better entertainment, 

In beingi Coriolanus. 
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Rc enter second Servingman. 

2 Sep.nngman. Whence are you, sir? Has the porter his 
eves i» his head, that he gives enliapce to such companions? 
Tray, get you out. 

Cofio/anns. Away! 

2 Servmgman. Away ! get you away. 

Corio/a^is. Now thou ’rt tioublesonie. 

2 Sennngman. Aie \ou so biave? I ’ll have >ou talked 
with anon. 

Enter a thud Seivingnian. The fir^t meets him. 

3 Seningman. What fellow’s this ? *9 

I Servingman, A stiangc one as ever I looked on. 1 can¬ 
not get him out o’ tly house; piithee, call my master to 
him. 

^Servingman. What ha\e you to do heie, fellow? Pray 
you, avoid the house. . '*’■ 

Coriolani %. Let me but stands I uill not huit vour hearth. 

3 Stnnngman. What aie you? 

Corwlaniis, A gentleman. 

3 Servmgman. A n»aivellous po5r one. 

Cotiolanus. Tiue, solam 29 

7^ Senungman^ Pray you, pool gentleman, take up ^ some 
other station; heie ’s no pl.^ce for you. Pray you, avoid; 
comc.» * 

Coriolanus^ FolPow your function, go, and batten on cold 
bits. , \^Pu^hes him aivaypom him. 

3 Servingman. What, 500* wTll not? —PiRhee, tell my mas¬ 
ter what a strange guest he has here. 


2 Servingman. And I shall. 

3 Servfkgman. Where dwellcst ifiou ? 

i^Exit. 

Coriolanus. Under thifcanopy. 

'3 jSee%ihgman. Under the*canopy! 

4» 

Coriolanus* Ay. 
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3 Scnnnginan, Where/s that? 

Coriolantis^ F the city of kites and crows. ' 

3 Servingman. I* the city of kites and crows!—What an 
ass it is!—Then thou dwellest with daws too? 

Coriolanus, No, I §erve not thy master. 

3 Servingman, How, sir! do you meddle with my master ? 

>Coriolanu$. Ay; is an honester service than to meddle 
w'ith thy mistiess. 

Thou prat’st and prat’st, serve with thy trenchei, hence ! 50 

\Beats him away. Exit thud Sennngman, 

Enter AubidIus with the second Servingman. 

Aujidms. Where is this fellow ? 

2 Se/Tim^man. Here, sir. I’d have beaten him like a dog, 
but for distuibing the lorils within. ^ [Eetires. 

Atifidms. Whence com’st thou? what w'ouldst thou? thy 
name ? ■* 

Whyspeak’st not? speak, man ; what’s thy name? 

Corwlanu^. Jf, Tullus, qt. 

Not yet thou knowcst me, and, seeing me, dost not 
Think me for the man I am, necessity 
Commands me name mys)£jlf. « 

Aufiditis. What is thy name ? 

Cortolanus. A name unmusical to the Volsciaiis* ears, 60 
And harsh in sound to thine. 

Auftdius. Say, what *s thy name .> « 

Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy facb ^ 

Bears a command in’t; though thy tackle’s torn. 

Thou show’st a ndble vessel. What *s thy name ? 

Coriolanus. Prepare thy brow to frown. Know*st thou me 
•yet ? 

Auftdius, I know thee fot; thy name?c 

Coriolanus, My name is Caius MCrcius, who hath done 
To thee particularly, and to all itie Volscc.s, 

Gicat hurt and mischief; thereto witness may 
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M> surname, Coriolanus 1 he painful ser\ ice, 

'I he extreme clancjeis, and the diops of blood 
bhtd foi my thankless countiy are lequited 
But i^h that surname, a good niemoiy, ' ' 

A net witness of the m ilicc and displeasure 

^\ Inch thou shoiildst bear me Only that name lemains 

Ihe tiuclty and tn\y ot the people, 

Ptimittc^by our dastaid nobles, who 
Ha\e all foKook me, hith dc\oui’d the lest. 

And sufter’d me by the \oicc ol slwes to be 
\iJioop’d out of Rome Now, this extiemity 
Hath biought me to th) htirth, not out of hope— 
Mistake me not—to sue m) life,for if 
I had feaPd death, of all the men i’ the woild 
I would have \oidcd tjiee, but in nieie spite. 

To be full quit of those my banishcis, 

"StcMid I befoie thee heie Ihen if thou hast 

A heait of wieak in ihct, tint wilt levcnge 

Thine own*ptirticuln wiongs, ajd sfop those mqims 

Of shame seen thiough th} eounti} speed thee straight, 

And make ni} misci) seivc th} tuin so use it 

That m) rcvtngiful '^rvicts may piove 

As benehts to thee , foi I will light 

Against njy cankei’d counti) with the spleen 

Of all the under fiends But if so be 

ahouidar’st nofthis, and that to jDiove moi? foi tunes 

'1 hou ’rt tir*(^, theft, in a woid, I also am 

Longer^to live most and piesent 

My tlfroat to thee and to tlfy ftncient m ihee, 

winch not to cut would show thee but a fool. 

Since I have evei follow’d thee with hate, 

Diawn tffns of blond out of thy cotntiy’s breast, 

And cannot live but to Ay shame, unless 
It be tef io tliec seivice. * 

Atiftdtus, » O Marcius, Maicius i 
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Each woid thou hast spoke hath weeded fiom my heart 
A root of ancient envy. If Jupiter* 

Should from yond cloud speak divine things,' 

And say ‘’T is tiue,’ I’d not believe them moiu , 
Than thee, all noble Marcius. Let me tvune 
Mine aims about that body, wlieie against 
Mygiained ash an hundred times hath broke, 

And scaii’d the moon with splinteis. Here 1 (.lin>'*'/ 

’ The anvil of my sword, and do contest 
As hotl^Tand as nobly with thy l()\e, 

As evei in ambitious sliength 1 did 
Contend against thy valour. Know thou fii^t, ! 

I lo\’d the maid I married, nevei man 1 

Sighkl truer bieath, but that I see thee here, 

Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt heart 
Thaw when 1 fiist my wcddid mistiess saw 
Bestride my thieshold \\ hy, thou Mris > 1 tell thee. 
We have a power on foot, and I had pin pose 
Once more to hew th} tliigej from tli) bia^, 

Or lose mine rfim foi 'I hou hast beat me out 
Twelve several fimes, and I have nightly since 
Dieamt ot encounttis 'twi^t thyself and me, 

We have been down together in my sleep. 

Unbuckling helms, fisting each other\ throat, 

And wak’d half dead with nothing. Woi thy* Marcius, 
Had we no othet qnariel else 'to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence banish’d, we would muster alb 
From twelve to seventy, and pouiing war 
Into the bowels a-f ungrateful »Rome, 

Like a bold flood o’erbear. O, come, go »n. 

And take our fiiendly senators by the hands, 

Who now are here, taking/their leaves of|*ne, » 

Who am prepar’d against your teni^piies, 

Though not for Rome itself. i ^ « 

Conolanm, Yqju bless me, gods I 
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Therefoie, most ab^ute sir, if thou wilt have 
The^leading of thine own revenges, take 
The one half of my commission ; and set down — 

As*b^t thou art eKoeiicnc’d, since thou know’st 

^ J * • 

Thy country’s stiength and weakness,—thine own wa)s; 
Whether to knock against the gates of Rome, 

Or rudely \isit them in paits 1 emote. 

To flighty hem, eie dcslioy. But come in; 

Let me coiAmend thee lirst to those that shall 
Say yea to thy desiies. A thousand welcomes! 

A^d moie a fiiend than e*er an enemy; 

Yet, Maicius, that was much. Youi h*ind ; most welcome ! 

[Excuuf Cotiolmm ami Atijidius, The tuo 
iSctvtngmen tome Jot ward. 

1 Servi/igtnan: Here "s a stiange alteration ! mo 

2 Sennngman. By my hand, I had thought to have stuv^ken 
’him with a cudgel; and yet my mind ga\e me his clothes 
made a false lepoit of him. 

1 St'ndti*^^natt. What an arm*he fias! he turned me about 
with his finger and his thumb, as one^vould set up a top. 

2 Scnniti^man. Nay, I knew by his ficft that there was 
something in him; liji had, sir, a kind of face, methoughl,—I 
cannot tell howto teim it. 

1 Scn'qigman. He had so; looking as it w’ere—would I 

were hanged, but I thbughl theie was moic in him •than I 
couU think. * • 161 

2 Servingman. 'So did I, I ’ll be swoi n ; he is simply the 
rarest man i’ the world. 

1 Servifigfttan, I think he is; but a greater soldfer than he, 
you w»ol one. • 

2 Sentmgman. Who, my master? 

1 Ser^ingman. iNay, it’s no master for that. 

2 Servingtnan. Wortk six on him. 

I SMtingman. Nay,t(ot«o neither; but I take him to be 
the greater soldier. 170 
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2 Servingman, Faith, look you, one cannot tell how to say 
that; foi* the defence of a town, our gcneial is excellent. 

I Servingman. A}^, and for an assault too. 

Re-cntct thud Servingman, 

3 Servingman. O slaves, I can tell you news,—news, you 
rascals! 

I and 2 Servingman. What, what, what? let *s partake. 

* , 3 Servingman. I would not be a Roman, of aK nations; I 
had as heye be a condemned man. 

' /1 and 2 Servingman. Wheiefore? w'herefore? 

3 Servingman, WhV, heie’s he that was wont to thwack 
our general, Caius Marcius. tbi 

1 Servingman. Why do you say, thwack our general? 

3 Sennngman. I do not say, thwack our general; but he 
was always good enough for him. 

2 Servingman, Come, we arc fellow's and friend^*: he ?vas 
ever too hard for him; I have heard him say so himself. 

1 Servingman. He w’a 4 too hard for him directly, to say the 
troth on't; before CoKoli he scotched^ him and notched liim 
1 jke^ a carbonados ^ 

^^^K^yiServmgman. An he had been cann;ballygiven, he might" 
have broiled and eaten him too. " • 

^ I Servingman. But, more of thy new’s ? ^ 

3 Sirvingman, Why, he is so made on here within, as if he^ 
Wre son and heit to Mars; set'^at upper end o’ the tabk;; no < 
question asked him by any of the senators, but they stand^ 
bald before him.^ Our general himself makes a mistress of 
^^i;n; s anctifies hUnself^vqth ’s«hand,and turns up ttie’white^ 
"l$^ihe eye to his discoum. But the bottom of the news is, 

ow general is cut i’ the middle and but one half of what he 
w|u yesterctay; for the other has half, b]() the entreaty and 
y j^ah’t of the whole table. ^^’*11 go* he says, and sowl the 
^rter of Rome,.gates by the eats; he will ipow oITdown 
4 ^efore him, and leave his passag%|>olIed^ aos 



*Ji^^;2Servlfigman. And he’s as like to do as any mari^l can 
imaging 'v> s • • ^ 

3 Sef'vingman. Do’t! he will do’t, for, look you, sir, he has 
as n^iny fiiends as enemies: which friends, sii, as it were, 
durst not, look you, sir, show themselves, as we term it, his 
friends whilst he’s in directitude. 

\ Servingjnan, Diiectitude! what’s that? 210 

*/3 Sen^ngman. But when they shall see, sir, his crest jip 
‘again, and Mie man in blood, they will out of their burrows, 
like conies after rain, and revel all with him. ’j 
‘tmi Sennugman. But when goes this foiward? 

^ Scnnngman. Tomorrow,—to-da)^—presently; you shall’ 
have the dium stiiick up this afteinoon: ^t is, as it were, a 
Darcel of their feast, and to be executed ere they wipe their 
Bps. 

‘ * 2 Sen>ingman. Why, then we shall have a Stirling,world 
*hg«in. 'INiis peace is nothing, but to rust iiQn, inciease tai-" 
lors, and breed ballad-niakeis. 


/ < 
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I Sennugfnan, Let me hav(J wa?, say I: it exceeds peace 
^jjs far as day docs night; it ^s spfiglrtljrj w'SkingJ,"audible, and 
full of_yent._ Peace is a very apoplexy,•lethargy; mulled . 
' deaf, sleepy, insensjjjle; a gettei of more bastard children 
{ban war \ a destroyer of men. 


2 Svnitngman. *T is so: and as war,in some soit, may be 

, safd to be a ravisher, so it cannot be denied but pewee is a 
, great maker of cuc kold s. * • *29 

f AI ServingmarA Ay, and it makes men hate one another. 

3 S^rvingman. Reason; because they then less need one 
“anofher. The w ars for ly ^mon ^ I Ijope to tee Romans 
’’ 3 s' cheap as Volscians! Tfi^ arfe rising, they are rising. 

1 and 2 Servingman. In, in, in, in! [Exeunt. 
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Scene VI. Rome. A Public Place 

Enhr the two Tribitm^. Sicinius ami Bruius. ' 

* \ 

, ^icijuius. We hear not of him, neithei need wc fear him; 
JHis remedies are tame i’ the piesent peace 
And quietness of the people, which before 
Were in wild huriy. Here do we make his tiiends* ^ 

Blush that the woild goes w^ell, who rather had, 

Though they themse^ve^ did^suffer by ^t, behold 
Dissentioub numbers*'pestCTingsliects thin see 
Our tradesmen singing in thcii shops, and going 
About their functions fiiendl). 

Brutus. We stood to ^t in good lime. 

Priftr Mfnlmus/ 

Is this Menenius? »ic 
Sianitii. 'T is he, 't is he. O, he is grown most kind of 
late!—Hail, sir! • 

Menenius. Hail to yo« both** 

Sutntus, Your Coiiolanus is not much miss’d. 

But with his friends; the coimmonwcallh doth stand, 

And so would do, W'ere he more angry at it. 

Menenius. All’s well; and might have been much fetter, if 
He could have temporiz’d* 

Stcinius. \ Whbre is he, hear you ^ v 

Menenius. Nay, 1 hear nothing; his mother and his wife 
Hear nothing from him. ao 

Enter three or four Citizens^ 

Citizens. The gods preserve you both! 

Skmius, ^ ^ God-den,iOur neighbours. 

Brutus* God'den to you all, god-dei^ to you all. 

1 Citizen. Ourselves, our wives, acd children, on ourd6iees, 
Ar^ bound to pray for you both. 
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Sidnius, Live, and thrive! 

Brutus. Farewell, kind ncighbouis; we wish’d (?oriolanuS 
Had lov’d you as v\e did. 

Cozens. Now the gods keep you! 

Both Ttibufm. Faiewell, faiewelL \Excunt Citizens. 

Sicinius. This is a happier and more comely time 
Than when these fellows ran about the streets, 

Crying confusion. 

Brutus. • Caius Marcius was 30 

A worthy officer i’ the w’ar, but insolent, 

Cjiercomc with pride, ambitious past all thinking, 

Self-loving,— * 

Sicinius. And affcctiiig one sole throne, 

Without assistance. 

Meucnius. I think not so. 

Sicinius. We should by this, to all our lamentation, • 

If he had g one forth consul, found it so. 

Brutus. The gods have well prevented it, and Uomc 
Sits safe a'^l still without him.* 

Enter an yEdile. 

jEdile. ^ ^Worthy tribunes, 

There is a slave, whom we have put in pi ison, 

Reports, the Volsces with two several powers 40 

Are enter'd in \he Roman territories, 

And^with the deepest malic^ of the war 
Destroy what lies before ’em. 

Menenius. 'T is Aufidius, 

9 * 

Whe? hearing of our Marcius^ banishmcnl^ 

Thrusts forth hisijiorns again into the w'orld; 

Which were fnsheirdjyhen Marcius stood for Rome,^ 

*Attd dufst not once peep out, ' -n 

Sickiius. Come, wha| talfc you of Marcius ? * . . 

Brwhts. Qp see this runlourer whipp’d.*»lt cannot Be 
The Volsces dare bribak with us"' ' 
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Meucmm. Cannot be» 50 

VV^e have record that veiy well it can, 

And three examples of the like hath been 
Within my age But leason with the fellow, 

Befoie )ou punish him, where he heaid this, 
l,est jou shall chance to^hip }oui infoimation, 

And beat the messenger who Sids bewaie 
Of what IS to be dieaded 

Stcmius. Ttll not me, 

I know this cannot be. 

Bnitus. Not possible. 

I 

Enter a Messengei. 

Messenger The nobles in gieat eaincstness are going 
All to the senate<house, some news is come 60 

That turns their countenances. 

Sianius. *T is this slave-; 

Go whip him foie the people’s eyes —his raising, 

Nothing but his report. » 

Messenger. '' Yes, woi thy sir, 

T he slave’s repoi is seconded, and more, 

More fearful, is delivei’d. * 

Siciniits. What moie fearfnP 

Messenger. It is spoke fieely out of many months— 

IIow probable I do not know—that Maicins, 

Join’d with Aufidms, leads a power ’gainst Rome, 

And vows revenge as spac io us as between 
The young’st and oldestThTng. 

Stetntus. • • ■ This is most likely! ‘ 70 

Brutus. Rais’d only, that the weaker sorr may wish 
Good Marcius home again. 

SktnTus, c I’he very tricl^ on’t 

Menentus. This is unlikely; 

He and Aufidius can no more atoAie 
Than violentest contrariety. ^ ' 
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Entet a second Mfessengcr. 

2 Messenger, You aie sent foi to the senate; 

A aimy, ltd by Caius Maicius 

Associated with Aufidius, rages 

Upon our territories, and have already 

Oeiborne their way, consum’d with file, and took 80 

WliatTaj^ befoie them. 

luiU/ Com INI us. 

•• Commtus, O, you have made good w’oik ’ 

Menenius. What news? what news? 

Comimus, You have holp to ravish your own daughteis 
and 

To melt the city leads upon j our pates. 

To see your vm^eT cHshonoui’d to your noses,— 

•Menentnf, Whit's the news? what’s the news? 

Comimus, Your temples buintc^in their cement, and 
Your franw hci eon you Jtood, confined 
Into an auger’s bore. \ * "iT' 

Menenius, Pray riow^, yctur ne^s ?—^ 

You hav’e made faia woik, I foai^me.—Piaj, your news?- 
If Marcius should be join’d with Volscians,— 

Comtmus, ^ If* 91 

lie is their god: he leads them like a thing 
Ma€c by some other deity than natuie, • 

That shapes ma^b better; and they follow him, 

Agaiq^ us lirats, with no less confidence 
^han boys pursuing sumftiet butteiflies,* 

Or butcheis killing files. 

Menetiius, You have made good woik, 

You aifd your a^ron-men; you Jhat sto od so much 
Upon the voice of o cctipation and 
The &ftnth«of garlic eatefc I '' 

Cominius, He Ml shake your Rome about youi ears 


IC» 
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Mtnenius As Hercules ilid sh ike down mellow fruit 
I You have made fan work • 

£}utus But lb this true, sii ? 

Connmiis. Ay, and you ’ll look p ile 

^Before }ou find it other All the icgions 
£)o smilingly levoll, and who resist 
Are mock d for valnnl ignorance, 

And perish constant fools Who is’t can bhme him" 
Your enemies and his find something in him 
Memntus We ate all undone, unless 
The noble man have mercy. 

Commtiis, W ho shall ask it ^ 

The tribunes cannot do’t foi sh vine, the people 
Deserve such pity of him as the wolf 
Does of the shepherds for his best fi lends, if they 
Should say ‘Be good to Rome,’ they eiiug’d him ev^p • 

As those should do thit had deseiv’d liis hTte, 

And therein show’d like e lemies 
Mencnius ^ ’ f is ti uc 


If he were putting to my house the brand 

That should consume it, I hav.- not the face 

To say, ‘Beseech }ou, ceas"' ’^7^011 have made tair nands^ 

You and your crafts * you have crafted fair < 

Commius You have brdugh 

A trembling upon Rome, such as was never x%% 

So incapable of hcCp 

Both Tubunes SaJ^ not we brought u. r 
Menemm How' Was it we^ we lov’d him, but, like 
beasts • < ‘ * 


And cowardly nobles, gave way unto your q'usteis, 
Who did hoot him out o’ the city. ^ 

Comihms % But I filar 


They ’ll roar him in again. Tullus A’tfitlitis, 
The second name of men, obeys hCs points 
As if he were his officer; desperation 
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Is all ihe policy, strength, and defence, 130 

That Rome can make against them. 

Enter a troop of Citizens. 

Menenius. Jlcie come the clusters.— 

And is Aufidius with him?—You are they 
That made the air unwholesome, when you cast 
Your staking greasy caps in hooting at 
Coriolanujf exile. Nojv he’s coming; 

And not a hair upon a soldiei’s head 

^JMiich will not prove a whip: as many coxcombs 

As you threw caps up will he lumbli»do\\n, 

And pay you for your voices. 'T is no matter; '3 
If he could burn us all into one coal. 

We have deserv’d it. 

Cithens. Faith, \\£*hear fearful news. 

Citizen. I For m JIJC UVrlJ pull) 

When I said, banish him, I .said, | was pity. 

2 CithV^ And so did 1 . • • 

3 Citizen. And .so did I; aifd, to say the truth, so did very 
many of us. That w’c did, w^e did for th<k best; and though 
we willingly consenJLed to his banishment, yet it was against 
our will. 

Cominius. Ye ’re goodly things, you voices! 

Menenius. * You have made good work, 

Yoii and your cijj—Shall to the CapigDl ? A ^ 15® 

Cominiu^. CVay, what else ? 

\Exeunt Cominius and Menenius. 
Sicinius. Go, masters, you home ;^be not jjismay’d: 
These are a side that would be glad to have 
This true whiclf they so seem to fear. Go home, 

And show no s|gn of fear. ^ * 

I Citizen. The godj be good to us! Come, masters, let 
I ^ver said we Vfsre i’ the wrong when we banished 

him. 
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2. CtUzen, So did we all. But, come, let’s home. 

\Exeunt Citizem^ 

Brutus 1 do not like this news ttw 

Sutmus Nor I. ^ 

Brutus, Let’s to the Capitol —Would half my wealth 
Would buy this for a he ’ 

' Stcmtus, Pra), let us go. [Exeunt. 

f 

if 

, ScENL VII A Campi at a smalt distance from Rome. 
Enter Aufidius with hts Lieutenant. 

I 

Aufidius Do they si II fly to the Roman ^ ^ 

^ Lieutenant I do not know what.witchciaft’s in firm, but 
Your soldiers use him a-^ the giacd*^fore meat, 

The^r talk at table, and their tltanks at end. ^ 

And ^ou are darken’d in this aenon, ^li, '« 
t.ven by your own. L 

^Aufidius I car^not help it now, 

Vnless, by using means, I lan>j the foot ^ 

Of our design He bea’^s fiimself more proudlier. 

Even to my peisoo, than I thought he would 
When first I did embrace hjm, )et his nature 
In that’s no changeling, and 1 must excuse 
^hat cannot be amended. 

Lieutenant. Yet I wish, sif*— 

I mean for your p^;ticular,—you had not ^ t 

Toit ^*d in cpmmission with him, but either l^d bprne^ 

The action of yourself, or else to him 
Had left it 5Plely. ^ ' 

Aufidius. 1 understand thee well, and bee thou sure. 

When he shall come to his ac coun t, he kno^ not c 
What 1 tan urge against hinj> ' Stthough it (i^ms, 

And so he thinks, and is no less appajj^nt 

vulgar eye, that he beats dlbthings fairly,^ 
shows good husbandry for Che Volscian state, 



'Tights dragon>}ike, and does achieve as soon < 

As draw his sword, yet he hath left* undone 
'*That which shall break his neck or hazard "mine, 

|-When«'er we come to our account. 

'' LteutenanU Sir, I beseech you, think you he '11 carry RomeT 
^ikh^ufidius. All places yield to him ere he sits down; 

An(f the nobility of Rome are*his: 

The senators and patricians love him too. 30 

The tribumfs are no soldiers; and their people 
Will be as rash in the repeal, as hasty 
To expel him thence. 1 think he ’ll be to Rome 
As is the osprey to the fish, who takes it 
By sovereignty of nature. P'irst he w'as 
noble servant to them, but he could not 
-'Carry his honours even. Whether’t was pride. 

Which out of daily foitune ever taints 
iTlJjE happy man; whether defect oljudgment 
^'o fail in the disposing of those cllances 

he*^as lord of; or wheUierliature^2> 

^Not to be other than one thin^, not moving 
From the casque to the cushion, b.ut^comnKinding peace c<c^ 
Even with the same austerity 
As he controll’d the* war; but one*oTfhes^^ 


>VVs he hath spices of them all, not all, 

I dal'c so far j^e him—made him fear’d 
fpo bated, and so banish’d: 4 >ut he has a merit, 
10 choke ^ utterance, ^o our virtues 4,. 
‘Xiein the interpretatiorrof the time : 
•'AnS^ower, unto itself most gommenTlable, 
"^Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 
To extol what itfiath done. " " 


One firt drivesg^t one fire; on| nail, one nail 
Rights tfy rights falter^strengtbs by strengths dp fail. 
Comei )^t’s away, rnieim Gains, Rome is thine, * 
Tbo|j. art poorest of all; then shortly art thou mine., 




' ; AC r V 

o 

ScLNE I ^ome A Public Plaa 
Enter MiNtNius, Gavtmius, Sicivius, Ikuiire, and others 

Mamtus No, I ’ll not go, you hear whatOie hath said 
Which w^s sometime his general, who lov’d |im 
In a most d?ar particular He call’d me kOier 
Hut what O’ that > Go,>ou that banisfi’d him, ! 

A mile before his tent fill down, and knee 
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The way into his mercy. Nay, if he coy^d 
To hear Cominius speak, I ^11 keep at home. 

Cominius, He would not seem to know me. 

j^Jb/ienius, ^ Do you hear ? 

Cominius, Yet one time he did call me by my name. 

I urg’d our old acquaintance, and the drops 
That we have bled together. Coiiolanus 
He would i^ot answer to, forbade all names; 

He was a kind of nothing, titleless, 

Till he had foig’d himself a name o’ the fire *" 

Of burning Rome. , 

Menenius. ^Vhy, so ; you have made good worl 

A pair of tiibuncs that have rack’d for Rome 
To make coals cheap,—a noble memory ! 

^Cominius, I minded hiraliow loyal’t was to paidon 
When it was less expected; he replied, 

’ It was a baje petition of a state i - 
Tp one whom they had punish’d. I 
Mcneniu^9 \ Veiywell; 

Could lie say less ? 

Cominius, I offer’d to awaken his regard * 

For’s private friends; his answe^to me was, 

He,CDijld notjStay to^^ick them in a pile 
Of n msoj ^ie musty chaff. He said *t was folly, 

P'or one poor grain or two, to leave unburnt, ' 
And%tiirto*nbs 6 ^tne^if^^ • 

'■ Menenius,^* For one poor gfain or tw« 

I am^ope of those; his mother, wife, his child, 

And this brave fellow too,are the grasins; * 

You are the mus^ chaff; and you are smelt 
Above the moon.f We must be burnt for you. , 

Sicimik, Nay, pray, be patient f if you refuse ydhr aid 
In this so never-needec^ he^, yeti do not ^ 

UpbrjIcF’s with our distreS! But, sure, if you 
Would be your country’s pleader, your good tongue, 

K 
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More than the-instant army we can make, 

Might stop our countryman. 

Mempiius, No, I *11 not meddle. 

Sinntus. Pray you, go to him. 

Mencnius. What should I do } 

Brutus. Only make trial what your love can do 41 

For Rome, towards Maicius. 

Mencftms. Well, and say that l^aicius 

Return me, as Cominius is rctuin’d, ^ 

Unheard, what then?— 

* But as a discontentc_d friend, grief shot 
With his imkindness?*say’t be so? 

Sicmius, Yet )oiir good will 

Must have that thanks from Rome, alter the measuie 
As you intended well. 

Mcnemus. I *11 undeitak^ *t; 

I think he *11 hear me. /et, to bite his lip 
And hum at good Comii:\is, much unheaits me. 

He was not taken well; he l^Jid not din'd. ^ 

The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold, and then ^ * 

We pout upon thTe morning, are unapt 4 % 

To give or to forgive; but'‘ivhen we haye stuffd 
These pipes and these conveyances of our blood 
With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls 
Than in our priest-like fasts; therefore I *11 i^atch liim 
Till he be dieted my request. 

And then I *11 set upon him. 

Brutus. You know the very road into his kindness, 

And canndt lose year way. •* ' 

Menenius. ' Good faith, I Jl\ prove him, 60 

Speed^how it will. I shall ere long have l(powledge 
Of my sudbess. [ /*xit. 

Cominius. He *11 never bear hifi. 

Sidnius. Not ? ^ 

Cominius, 1 tell you he doea sit in gold, his eye 
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Red as would burn Rome; and jiis i njury . 

The gaoler to his pity. I kneeVd before him: 

was very faintly he said ‘Rise;* dismiss’d me 
Tlijne, with his speechless hand. What he would do, 

He sent in writing after me; what he would not, 

Round with an oath to yield to his conditions. 

So that all hope is vain, -70 

Unless bis ^oble mother and his wife, 

Who, as I hear, mean to solicit him 

Ror mercy to his qfuntry. Therefore, let *s hence. 

And with our fair entreaties haste them on. yExeuni. 

Scene II. Entrance of the Volscian Camp hcf.re Rome, Two 

Sentinels o?i guard. 

Enter Menejuus. 

c Sentinel. Stay 1 whence are ycL 
2 Sentinel. | Stand, and go back. 

Menenium\oy\ guard like mej; *t is well: but,by your leave, 
I am ah officer of state, and come 
To speck with Coriolanus. 

\ Sentinel. FreSh whence? 

* 

Menenius. ^ From Rome. 

1 Sentj^tel. You may not pass, you must return ; our gen¬ 

eral • ' 

Will^no more hear from thence. 

2 Sentinel Ydb *11 see your Rome embrac’d with fire be- 

,fore 

You^Il speak with Coriol^fnus. 

Menenius. j Good my friends, 

If you have hearl your general talk of Rome, 

And ofliis frlendk there, it is loti to blanks, m 

My name hath touch’d^our ears; it is Menenius. , 

1 Shtfinel.^!^ it $0, go l&ck; the virtue of your name 

1$ xioi here passable* 

I 
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Mencnitfs, I tqll thee, fellow, 

I’liy general is my lover; I have been 

The book of his good acts, whence men have read 

His fame unparallel’d, haply amplified; 

For I have ever verified my friends, 

Of whom he’s chief, with all the size that veiity 
Would without lapsing suffer: nay, sometimes, 

Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground, 20 

I have tumbled past the throw, and in his piaise 
Have almost stamp’d the leasing. Therefore, fellow, 

I must have leave to pass. « 

1 Sentinel. Faith, sir, if you had told as many lies in his 
behalf as you have utteied words in your own, you should 
not pass here; no, though it were as vhtuous to lie as to 
live chastely, t herefore, go back. 

Mtnenius. Piithee, fellck v, rerntynberViy name is Menenius, 
always factionary on the jlaity of your general. ' 29 

2 SefitineL Howsoever {you have been his liar, as you say 
you have, I anf one that, tetfing tiue under hiftii, must say, 
you cannot pass. Therefore, go back. 

Menenius. Has he dined, canst thou tell ? for 1 would not 
speak with h*im till after dinner. « ^ 

I Sentinel. You are a Roman, are you ? 

' Menenius. I am, as thy general is. 

I Sentinel. Then you should Ijate Rome, as ne does. Uan 
you, when you ha\% pushed out your gates the very defender 
of them, and, in a violent popular ignorance*', givdn your ene¬ 
my your shield, think to front his revenges with the 
groans of 6ld womfit, the virgihaf palms of 3iour daught^s, 
or with the palsied intercession of such a (hcayed c^qtant as 
you segm to be? Can you think to blownut the*Intl&nded 
fire your city is ready to fltme in, with suen Wak treath as 
this? No,you are deceived; thmfdre,l^ack to Rdme,and 
prepare for your execution: you ^c'condenuiedl ou/general 
has sworn you out of reprieve and p^rdot). 
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Mentnius. Sirrah, if thy captain knew I were here, he 
would use me with estimation. * 

I 'Sentifiel. Come, my captain knows you not. 50 

. jjUmenius. I mean, thy general. 

I Sentinel, My general cares no^t for you. Back, I say, go, 
lest I let forth your half-pint of blood; back,—that's the ut¬ 
most of your having,—back. 

Mencnius, Nay, but, fellow, fellow,— 

* 

Enter Cortolanus and Aufidius. 


Coriolanus. What’s the matter ? 

Mencnius. Now, you companion, I *11 say an errand for you : 
you shall know now that I am in estimation; you shall per¬ 
ceive that a Jack guardant cannot office me from my son 
Coriolanus. Guess, but by my entertainment with him, if 
thou standest not i’^the state of banging, or of some^eath 
mpre loiig^in^ectatorship, and c>liellcrin suffering; behold 
now presently, and swoon for vvh|t’s to come upon thee.— 
\To Coriolt^ius\ The glorious gods sit jn Jiourly synod 
about thy particular prosperity, and love thee ho* worse 
than thy old kither Mencnius does ! (> my son, my son! 

thou art preparing re for us;\look thee, here *s water to 
quench it. I was hardly moved to come to thee; but being 
assured none biit myself could move thee, I have been blown 
out of our gat^s with sighs, and conjure thee to pardon Rome, 
anc^thy petitionary counti^’men. The good gods assuage 
thy wrath, jnd isurn the dregs of it upon this vjiJet here,— 
this, who, like a block, hath denied my access to thee. 
tforiolanus, Awayl 74 

^"^fetiaHus, *Howl away! 

Vjife, mother, child, I know not. My aflfeirs 
Mothers; thougli I owe 
*!Kty revenj^itr^^^lyy^y remission lies 

“l^t we have been familiar, * 
lngrat^;fQj^eitu)i^^ 9 d shall poison, rather eo 
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Than pity note how much^ Therefore, be gone. 

Mine ears* against your suits are stronger than 
Your gates against njy force. Yet, for I lov’d thee, 

Take this along; I writ it for thy sake, [^Gives ah*teK < 
And would have sent it. Another w'ord, Menenius, 

I will not hear thee speak.—This man, Aufidius, 

Was my belov’d in Rome; yet thou behold’st! 

Aufidius, You keep a constant temper. ^ v 

[Exeunt CoNidivius and Aufidius, 

I Sentinel, Now, sir, is your name Menenius ? 

• 2 Sentinel, ’T is a spell, you see, of much power. Yo.-i 

know the way home again. o* 

1 Sentinel. Do you hear how we are shent for keeping your 
greatness back ? 

2 Sentinel, What cause, do you think, I have to swoon ? 
Mmettius, 1 neither caj^c for the wo^ld nor your general; 

for such things as you, I dan scarce think there’s any, ye ^re 
so slight. He that hath ^ will to die by himself fears it not 
from another ; let your general do his worst. S’or you, bo 
thatj^ou are long; and your misery increase with your age ! 

I say to you, as I*was said to, Away 1 [Exit, 

1 Sentinel. A noble fellovt I warrant him. loi 

2 Sentinel. The worthy fellow is our general; he ’s the 

rock, the oak not to be wind-shaken. ^Exeunt, 


Scene III, The Tent of CorioUnus,^ 

Enter Coriolanus, Aufidius, and others,^ 

Coriolanm. We vwll before tlK \fralls of Rome to-morfd*f 
Set down our host. My partner in this 
You must report to the Volscian lords, 

I have 1 )orne this business. ^ 

Aufidius, Onl3L their ends 

You have respected; stopped yourears against ^ 

The general suit of Rome; never admitted 
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A private whisper, no, not with such fi lends 
That thought them sure of you. • 

Coriolanus. This last old niin, 

Whoip with a crack’d heart I have senWo Rome, 

Lc \^d me above the measute of a father, lo 

Nay, godded me, indeed. Their latest refuge 
Was to send him; for whose old love I have, 

Though I show’d souily to him, once more offerd 
The first cinditions, which they did refuse 
And cannot now accept. To grace him only 
That thought he could do more, a very little 
fhave yielded to; fresh embassies apd suits, 

Noi fiom the state nor private friends, hereafter 

Will I lend ear to.—Ha! what shout is this ? \Shout within. 

Shall I be tempted to infiinge«iy \ow » 

In the same time’t is made? 1 will not.— 

t f 

Enter , tn mourning habits , Virgili\, Volumma, leading young 

Marcius, Vali ria, d^d Attendants. 

* • 

My wife comes foremost; theh the honoui’d mould 
Wherein this tiunk was fiam’d, and in her Jiand 
The grandchild to her blood, ^ut,* out, affection 1 
All bond and piiviltge of natnwi, bicak ’ 

Let it be virtuous to be obstinate!— 

What is*lhat witsy woith ? or those doves’ eyes, 

^Whjeh can make gods foiswoin.?—I melt,and am not^ 

*Of stronger eartfi than dlKers.—My mother bows, 

*As if Olynipus to a molehill should 
Iirid^iplication nod ; an^J my young bojr 
Hath an aspect of intercession, which 
Great nature erfs ‘Deny not.’—Let the Volsccs 
Plough Rome, tlid harrow Ital]j; I ’ll never 
Be sueft a gosling to obey instinct, but stand, 

As i(%man were author/f himself 
And knew fio other kin. 
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Virgi/ia. ]\ry loid and husband! 

Cot iolatius. These eyes are not the same I wore in Rome. 

Vit^tlia. The sorrow that deli\ ers us thus chang’d 
Makes you think so# 

Conolanus. Like a dull actor now, 

I have forgot my part, and I am out, c ' 

Even to a full disgrace. Best of my flesh, 

. Forgive my tyianny; but do not say 
For that.* Forgive our Romans.’—O, a kiss 
Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge ! 

Now, by the jealous queen of heaven, that kiss 
I earned fiom thee, clep.r; and my tiiie lip 
Hath virgin’d it e’er since.—You gods! I piate. 

And the most noble mother of the woild 
Leave unsaluted. Sinl^, my knee, i’ the eaith; \KttccI$. 
Of thy deep duty more Tmpiession show^ * .itf# 

Tharf that of common soi». 

Volumrna. j' O, stand up blest * 

Whilst, with no softci cuslionfthan the flmt, 

* J[ kneel befoie thee and unpi(!f|3erly 
j^Show duty, as mj^taken alf this while , 

'Between the child and parclJV^ \Kneds, 

''^Coriolanus, What is’this? '* " . 

Your knees to me ? to your corrected son ? 

^‘Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach ** ’ 

£i]Up 4 he stars; then let the mutinous winds ^ 

Strike the proud cedars ’gainst the fiery sun^ 60^ 

Murthering impossibility, to make 
What cannot be, slight work. 

Volumnid, 'Fhou art my warrior; 

I holp to frame thee. Do you know this lady ? 

Coriohnus, The noble sisjer of PublicolaJi»>^ 

The moon of Rome, chaste as the icicle | 

That’s curded by the frost from p^resV snow, 

And hangs on Dian’s temple,—dear Valeria I 
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Volumnia. This is a poor epitom e of yours. 

Which by the interpretatioiL of fulltime 
May show like all yourself. 

Coriolanus, The god orsoiciiers, . 

With the consent of supreme Jove, inform ' 

Thy thoughts with nobleness, that thou mayst prove 
To shame iinvulnerable, and stick i’thc wars 

* * V- ' 

Like a greaj sea-mark, standing every flaw, 

And saving tfibse lhaT eye thee ! ‘ ' ^ 

Volumnia, Your knee, sirrah. 

^Coriolanus, That’s my brave boy ! 

Volumnia, Even he, your wife, this 4 ady, and myself, 

Are suitors to you. 

Corioianus, I beseech you, peace; 

Or, if you’d ask, remember this^efore : 

The thing I have fors^k^orn^to grant^may never 
Bejield by you denials. Do not bid me 
Dismiss my soldiers, or capitulate 
Again witIi.ilome’s mechanics j tell me not 
Wherein I seem unnatural; desire not 
To allay my rages arid revenges with 
Your colder reasons.^ \ 

Volumnia. O, no meffe, no more! 

You have said you will not grant us any thing, 

For we h*ave nothing else to ask but that 
Whiih you deny already; yfit we will ask. 

That, if you fail in our request, the blame ro 

May hang upon your hardness: therefore hear us. 

CiribldnUs. Aufidius, and you Volsce^ mark; /or we ’ll 
Hear nought from Rome in private.—Your request? 

Volumnia, Shluld we be silent and not speak, our raiment 
And sti^c orboeXes would bewn^ what life 
We have led since thy^xile. 'rhink with thyself 
Hdw%ntire qnfortunate th/m all living women 
Are we come hither: since that thy sight, which should 
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Make oui ejes flow with joy, heartb dance with comforts 
Coiibtiaiiis them weep and shake with fear and soirow; 
Making the mother, wife, and child to see 
The son, the husband, and the father teaiing 
His country’s bowels out. And to poor we. 

Thine enmity's most capital: thou bair’st us 
Our prayers to the gods, which is a comfort 
That all but we enjoy, for how can we, 

Alas, how can we foi our country pray. 

Whereto W’e are bound, together with thy victoiy 
Whereto we are bound ? alack, or we must lose 
The country, our dear* nuise, oi else thy person. 

Our comfort in the country. We must find 
An evident calamity, though w'e had 
Our wish, which side should win; for eithet thou 
Mu^, as a foreign reciej^xit, be led f, 

With manacles thorough our stieets, oi else 
Triumphantly tread on t(.iy country’s luin. 

And bear the palm for havitp bravely shed ^ 

Thy wife and children’s blood. P'or m)self, son, 

I purpose not to w'ait on fortune till ** * 

These wais detetmine; if Pcannot persuade thee ^ 
Rather to show a noble grace to both paUs 
Than seek the end of one, thou shalt no sooner 
March to assault thy country than to tread— 

Trust to’t, thou shalt not—on fhy mother’s womb, 

That brought thee to this world. ‘ 

Virgtita, Ay, and mine, 

That brought you {^rth this boj^ to keep your name 
Living to time. 

Young Marcius, A’ shall not tread on rrk; 

1 ’ll ri!h away till I am bigger, but then 1 ’ll fight. 

Corio/dnus» Not of a woman’s^emjcrness to be. 
Requires nor cEild ndf woman’s mce to see. 

I have sat too long. 
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Vohimma N ly, go not from us thus. 

If It were so that our request did tend 

'lo sa\e the Romans, theicby to destroy 

ilhe Y^Hsces whom jou save, you might condemn us 

As poisonous of }our honour No, our suit 

Is, that )ou reconcile them while the Volsces 

M ly say ‘ I his mercy we hive showed / the Romans, 

* Ihis we jecyv’d,’ and each in cither side 
Give the all hail to thee, and cr}, ‘ Be blest 
tor making up this peaee Ihou know’st, great son, 
lli^ end of wir’s unceitain, but this certain, 

'rhat, if thou conquer Rome, the benefit 
Which thou shilt theieb} reip is such a name 
Whose repetition will be dogged with cuises, 
hose chronicle thus wiit ‘ lhe*hiin w is nobU, 

But with his last atlemj^t he wipM itfout, 

Desta-oy’d his country, and his nime remiins 
'lo the ensuing age abhori'd.* Speik to me, son 
Ihou hast it^cted the fine stiaiys of honoui, 

To imitate the grices of the gods, 

To teal with thundei the wide clmeks o’ tbc^ir, 

And yet to chiige th5;sulphyr wir.i a bolt 
'I'hat should but j^l^ve an oak. AVliy dost not speak 
Think’st tjiou it honourable ior a noble m in 
Still to remember wrongs —Daughtci, speak you, 

He c^fres not for join weeping—Speak thou, boj , 
Peihaps thy childfshness will mo\e him more 
'lhan c^n our reasons Theie’s no man in the woiiu 
Moie\)ound to’s motbei, yet^here he let# me praAe 
Lik^one i’ the ^cks — Ihou hast nevei in thy life 
Show’d thy dear lAotber any courtesy, 

When sl\ poor hen, fond of no sdcond biood. 

Has cluck’^ thee to the»wa» and safely home, 
l^deft ^ith honour. Say iny request’s unjust, 

And spuin me back^ but if it be not so, 
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'riiou ait not honest, and the gods will plague thee, 

That thou restrain’st from me the duty which 
To a mother’s part belongs.—He turns away: 

Down, ladies; let us shame him with our knees. 

To his sui name Coliolanus longs more pride ^ \r> 

Than pity to our prayers. Down! an end; 

This is the last: so we will home to Rome, 

And die among our neighbours.—Nay, behold \s; 

This boy, that cannot tell w'hat he would have, 

Rut kneels and holds up hands for fellowship, 

Does reason our petition w'ith nioie strength 
Than thou hast to duny’t.—Come, let us go: 

'riiis fellow had a Volscian to his mothei; 

His wife is in Coiioli, and his child 

Like him by chance.—Yet give us our dispatch; i8o 

I am hush’d until our c^^ty be a-fire, ( 

Ancl then I ’ll speak a little. 

Corio/a/tus. \^/t/ier holding her by the hand^ silent~\ O mother, 
mother 1 s. 

What have you done ? Beliold, the heavens do ope. 

The gods look .down, and this unnatural scene 
They laugh at. O my mo.her, mother I O! 

You have won a happy viciory to Rome; 

But, for your son,—believe it, O, believe it!— 
Most.danger^sly^jjou have with him prevail’d, 

If not most inortdl to him. But, let it come.— 

Aufidius, though I cannot make true wars,' , 190 

I ’ll frame convenient peace. Now, good Aufidius,. 

Were yoUj.in my stead, would you have heard 
A mother less? or granted less, Aufidius? 

Aufidius. I was mov’d withal. t . 

Copiolanus. 0 I dare ae sworn|>ou were; 

And, sir, it is no little thing to mak^ 

Mine eyes to sweat compassions But, good s\r, • » ' 

What peace you ’ll make, advise me. For my part, 
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I ’ll not to Rome, I ’ll back with you; and pray you, 

S tand to me in this cause .—0 mother 1 —wife ! ^ 

\Asiii^ I am glad thou hast set thy mercy and ■ 

lliy honour 20Q 

j\t (difference in thee; out of that I ’ll work 
Myself a former fortune. \ The Ladies make signs to Coriolanus, > 
^ ConWanus. | To Volumnia^ Virgilta, etc.^ Ay, by and by:— f 
But we will drink together; and you shall bear ' 

'‘A better Witness back than words, which we, 

On like conditions, will have counter-scal’d. 

Come, enter with us. Ladies, you deserve 
To have a temple built you; all the swprds 
In Italy, and her confederate fiims, 

Could not have made this peace. {^Exjunt. 

Scene IV.i Rome, A 'Public Place, 

Enter Menenlus and Sicinius. 

Menenius, ^e you yond coign o’ the Capitol, yond conier 
stone ? 

.S'/Vw/z/J.. Why, what of that ? 

Menenius, If it be possible foryou to displace it with your 
little finger, there is sbme hdpc tke ladies of Rome, especial* 
ly his mother, may prevail with him. But 1 say there is no 
hope in *t^ our ithroats are sentenced and stay upon execu¬ 
tion. ^ • 

Sicinius, Is’t possible that so short a time can alter the 
cpjjdition of*a man? ^w. ^ 10 

MmIHius, There is difftyency between a grub and a but¬ 
terfly; yet your butterfly was a grub. Tins Marcius is grown 
front man to dra^n; he has wings, he’s more than a creep- 

ing thin^ 1 , 

Sicinius. He loved his mother dearly. 

Meuit^us, So did he mo^ and he no more remembers his 
mother now flian aa eight-year-old horse. The tartness of his 
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face souis ripe grapes; when he walks, he moves like an en¬ 
gine, ancj the ground shiinks before his treading; he is able 
to pierce « ^CQf slet with his eye, talks like a knell, and his hum 
is a battery. He sits in his state, as a thing made foi* Alex- 
‘jjnder. What he bids be done is finished with his l^idd'ng. 
■'rfe wants nothing of a god but eternity and a heaven to 
throne in. 24 

Stemius. Yes, mercy, if you report him truly. 

' Menenius. I paint him in the chaiacter. Mai k wnat mercy 
his mother shall biing from him : theie is no more mercy in 
him than there is milk in a male tiger; that shall our poor 
city find; and all this^is loiig of you. * 

Sicinius. The gods be good unto us! 

Menenius. No, in such a case the gods will not be 
good unto us. When we banished him, we respected not 
them; and, he returning to break our necks, they respect 
not us. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Messenger. Sir, if you’d save your life, fly to vorr house. 
The plebeians.have got 3'out fellow-ti ibune 
And hale him up and down, all swearing, if 
The Roman ladies bring nfvt coinfoit home, 

They *11 give him death by inches. 

Enter a second Messenger. , 

Sicinius. What *s the news ? 

2 Messenger. Good news, good news; th^ ladies have pre¬ 
vail’d, 40 

The Volscians are dislodg’d, and ,Marcius gone. 

A merrier day did never yet greet Rome, 

No, not the expulsion of the Tarquins. t 
Sicinius. ^ Fwend, 

Art thou certain this is true ? is it most certain ? 

2 Messenger. As certain as 1 kVow the sun is fire* 

Where have you lurk’d, that you make doubt it ? 
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Ne’er through an arch so hurried the b lown tide 

As the recomforted through the gates. Why, haik jou ! ‘ 

\Tnimpet$; hautboys; drums beat; all together. 
The trumpets, sackbuts, psalteries, and fifes, 

*Talwfrs and cymbals and the shouting Romans, so 

Make the sun dance. Hark you! {A shout within. 

Menenius. This is good news. 

I will go meet the ladies. This Volumnia 
Is worth bf consuls, senators, patricians, 

A city full \ of tribunes, such as you, 

A sea and land full. You have pray’d well to-day ; 

Tliis morning for ten thousand of your^throats 
I’d not have given a doit. Hark, how they joy! 

[^A/usie stilly with shouts. 
Sicinius. First, the gods blessoyou for your tidings; next, 
Accept my thankfulness. ^ 

, 2 Messenger. Sir, we have all 

Gre*at cause to give great thanks. 

Sicinr^s. ^ 'Fhey arc near the city ? 

2 Messenger. Almost at point*to enter. 

Sidnius. will riTcet*them, 

And help the joy, \Exeunt. 

Scene V. The Same. A Street near the Gate. 

^ • • 

Enter two Senators with Volumnia. Virgilia, Valer1[a, etc., 
passing over the stage^ followed by Patricians and others. 

I Senator. Behold our patroness, the life of Rome I 
Call al> your tribes together, praise the gods, 

And make triumphant fires; strew floweft before*thein; 
Unshout tliQ noise that banish’d Marcius, < 
ifepeal jiim with the welcome of his mother; 

Cry *W^come,ladies,welcome!’ ^ ^. 

AU% ^ Welcome, ladies, 

Welcome I * \A flourish with drums and trumpets. Exeunt. 
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Scene VI. Antium. A Public Plate. 

Tui LUS Am iDius, 7£///// AttencUnls. 

Aufnhu:^. Go tell the lords o’ the city I am hcie. 

Deli\ er them this papei, hav mg read it, 

15 id them repaii to the maiket place, wheie I, 

Even in theirs and in the commons’ eais, 

Will vouch the truth of it Him 1 accuse ' 

The city ports by this hath enter’d and 

Intends to appear befoie the people, hopmji 

To purge himself with woids Dispatch — 

\Exeunt Attendants 

; 

Enter three or four Conspiratois <3/^ Aufidius’s faction. 
Most Welcome ’ 

1 Consfiiafot How i** it with oiir generil ^ 

Aufidiu ^. Even so 10 

As with a man by his own alms empoison’d, 

And with his charity slam. 

2 Conspirator. ^Most noble sir, 

If you 00 Hold the same intent wheiein 
You wish’d us paities, we ’1* deliver \ou 

Of your gieat danger. 

Aujtdtus Sir, I cannot tell; 

We mgst proceed as we do find the people, 

3 Conspirator. The people will remain uncertain whi’st 
^wixt you there’s difference; but the fall of either 

* Makes the survivor heir of all. * 

Aufidius^ , I know it; 

And my pretext to $tuke at him admits m 

A good construction. I rais’d him, and I pawn’d 
Mine honour for his truth i^who being so h gighten’e^ . 

^He water’d his new p1‘inj^ with dews of fiatteiy, 

Seducing so my fricnJs; and, to ibis end, 

He bow’d his nature, never known bcfoie 
But to be rough, unswayable, and fref* 
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3 Conspiratbr, Sir, his stoutness 
When he did stand for consul, whidi he lost 

I 

By lack of stooping,— 

Aufidius. That I would have spoke of. 

BeTkig banish’d for’t, he came unto iny hearth, 30 

Presented to my knife his throat; I took him, 

Made him joint-servant with me, gave him way 
In all his ovjn desires, nay, let him choose 
Out of my files, his projects to accomplish. 

My best and freshest men, serv’d his designments^ 
ly mine own person, holp to reap the fame 
Which he did end all his, and took some pride 
To do myself this wrong; till, at the last, 

I ,^eem’d his follower, not partner, and 
He wag’d me with his countenaftce, as if 
.1 had been mercenar)c i 

; \ Conspirator. So he did, my lord 

The army marvell’d at it, and, in the last, * 

When he hailpcarricd Rome and that we look’d 
For no less spoil than glory,-^ 1 

Aufidius. \here was it^ 

'For which my sinews shall be sketch'd upon him. 

^At a few drops ofwbmen’s rheutn, which are , *, 

As cheap as lies, he sold the blood and labour 
Of our great a<Stion; therefore shall he die, 

Andtfl ’ll renew me in his fatl.—But, hark! 

, \€)rum 5 and trumpets sound, with great shouts 

of the People. 

1 Xfonspirator. Your native.town you enter’d like a post, 

And had no welcomes home ; but he returns, <1 

Splitting the air with noise. 

2 Co/Hfpirator, And patient fools, 

Whose children he ha^ sl|in, their base throats tear 
Wlth^wingjiim glory. * 

^ Cof^spiratoK * Therefore, at your vantage, 

L 
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Ere he express himself, or move the people 
With wha*’ he would siv, let him feel >our swoid. 

Which we will second When he he^along, 

After your way his tale ptonounc’d shall'BliTv 
His reasons with his body 

Aufidtus Say no more^ 

Here come the loids. ' 

Enter the Lords of the city. 

All the Lords. You are most welcome home 

Aufidius. I have not deserv’d it. 

But, worthy lords, have you with heed perus’d 
What I have written to you ? 

Lords. We have. 

I Lord ' And grieve to hear’t. 

What faults he made before the last, I^think 
Migiit have found ^sy fines, but theie to end 
Where he was to begin, and give away 
The benefit of our levies, answering us 
With our own-charge, making a tieaty where 
JK/efe was a yieUmg,—this admits no excuse 
- Aufidtus. He*approaches { >ou shall hear him 

Writer Coriolanus, marching with drum and colours ; 

^ the Commoners being with him, 

Coriolanus. Hail, lords 1 I ani* return’d your soldier, 

No more infected with my country's love ® 

Than when I parted hence, but still subsisting 
Under youf great command, you are to know * 

That prosperously I have attempted and 

With bloody passage led y^ur wars even to 

I he gates of Rome. Our ^oils we have brought hpme 

Do more than counterpoise a fulLthir^l pdrt 

The charges of the action. We imve made peace , < 

With no less honour to the Antiates lo 
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Than shani* to the Romans; and we here deliver, 
Subscrib’d py the consuls and palilcians, 

Together \Jith the seal o’ the senate, what 
Weji^ve C(|m pounded on. 

^Aujidius. Read it not, noble lords, 

Rut tell the traitor, in the high’st degree 
He hath abus’d your powers. 

Coriol^nuf. Ti aitoi ! how now . 

Aufidtus. Ay, traitor, ^iarcius I 

Conolanus. Maiciusl 

, Aitfidius. Ay, Marcius, Caius Marcius , dost thou think 
I ’ll grace thee with that robbery, thy^stol’n name 
Coriulanus in Corioli ? 90 

You loids and heads o’ the state, perfidiously 
He has betray’d your business, !lnd given up, 

For certain drops of s.dt, your city #<ome, 

J s^y your city, to his Vife and mother , 

Breaking his oath and resolution like 
A twist of ro^n silk, never adjpitting 
Counsel o’ the war, but at hig^uisc's tears 
He whin’d and roar’d away yol^ victory, « 

That pages blush’d *jt him, and men of heart 
Look’d wondering each at othef. 

Coriolanus. Hear’st thou. Mars ? IOC 

Aufidtus. NUrne not the god, thou boy of tears! • 

Cttiolanus. * Ha 1 

Aufidtus.^ No ftiore. 

Coriolanus. Measureless liar, thou hast made my heart 
To6*great for what contains it. Boy I JD slave 1#^ 

Pardon me, lords, ’t is the first time that ever 
I was forc’d to s^old. Your judgments, my grave lords, 
Must ghte this cur the lie ; and his own notion— 

Who wears my stripesJmp|ess’d upon him, that 
Must*bear n^y beating to ms graver^shall join } 

To thrust the He un'to him. 


liO 
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1 Lord, Peace, both, and hear me speak. 

Corio/at^us, Cut me to pieces, Volsces; men a^j d ladb, 

Stain all your edges on me.—Boy I false hound ! ‘‘ 

If you have writ your annals true, 't is there. 

That, like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 
Flu^et’d your Volscians in Coiioli; 

Alone I did it.—Boy ! 

Attfidius. Why, noble lords, 

Will you be pul in mind of his Wind fortune. 

Which was your shame, by this unholy braggait, . 

Fore your own eyes and eai s ? 

All Conspirators, Let him die for *t. 120 

All the People, ‘ Tear him to pieces.^ ‘ Do it presently.’ 
‘ He killed my son.’ ‘ My daughter.’ ‘He killed my cousin 
Maicus.’ ‘ He killed my fatnei.' 

2 f.ord. Peace, ho! no*outrage! pence! 

The mail is noble and his fame folds m 
This orb o’ the eailh. His last offences to us 
Shall have judicious hearing—Stand, Aufidiui, 

And trouble not the peace. 

*'^^l!:SrTolan'iis,*^^-^ '*’) that I had him. 

With six Aufidiuses, or more, his tiibe, 

To use my lawful sword 1 ‘ 

Aufidius, Insolent villain! 130 

All Conspirators, Kill, kill, kill, kill, kill him ! 

\lhe Conspirators draw^ and kill Cortohnns ; 
Aufidius stands on hts body. 

Lords, Hold, hold, hold, hold I 

Aufidius,^ My nobje masters, hear me speak. 

1 Lord, O Tull us,— 

2 Loi'd. 'I'hou hast done a deed whereat ^valour will w'^cp. 

3 Ldrd, Tread not upon 6im.—Masters all, be qt^et; 

Put up your swords. f ^ 

Aufidius, My lords, when you shall know—as, in tbi^ rage, 
Provok’d by him, you cannot—the great danger 
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Which thiJ man’s life did owe yoin you ’ll rejoice 
That he islthus cut off. Please it'your honours 
To call mJ to your senate, I ’ll deliver ^ 

Myseif yoilr loyal servant, or enclure 
\^ur heavfcst censure. 

1 Lord. \ Bear from hence his body, 

And mourn you for him; let him be regarded 

As the mos^ noble corse that ever herald 
Did folfow to his urn. 

2 Lord. His own impatience 

Takes from Aufidius a great part of blame. 

Let’s make the best of it. • 

Aufidius. ISIy rage is gone, 

And I am struck with sorrow.—Take him up.— 

Help, three o’ the chiefest soldfers ; I ’ll be one.— 

Beat thou the drum, that it speak yiournfiilly.— isc 

Trail your steel pikei—Though in this city he 
Hath widow’d and unchilded many a one. 

Which Ic thj»hour bewail the injury. 

Yet he shall have a noble iiwiRory.— 

Assist. \ 

[Exeunt^ hearing ///? body of Coriolanus. A dead 
marc% sounded. • 
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THE TAKPBUlN ROCK. 


INTRWUCTION. 

THE following the chief passages in North's Phttarch (see p. lo 
cbove), as gifcn by Skeat/ which illustrate the play: 

“The house of the Martians at Rome was of the number of the Patri- 
.. * • * cians, out ofthewhichjiave .sprung many noble personages, where- 
of Ancus Martius was on^, King Numa% daughter's sou, who was 
King of Rome after Tullus Hostilius. Of the same house were 

Publius and Quintus, who brought to Rome their best water they had, by 
conduit^ Censorinus also came uf that family, that was so surn;yned, be¬ 
cause th#i)eople had chosen him Ccns(^ twice. , . . Cains Martius, whose 
life we intend nowjto write^eini) left an orphan by his father, wa.s brought 

^^Stuikhi^ir^ PIutit*’ch^ being a Selection from the Lives in North's Phttarch which 
Ulitttrate Snakespeatti’a Plays, edited by Rev. W, W. Skeat, M A. t London, 1875), p. t foU 
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tip under his mother a widow; who taught us by experience that orphan¬ 
age bringeth many discommodities^ to a child, but doth n t hinder him 
to become an honest man, and to excel in virtue above > the common 
sort: as they that are meanly born wrongfully do complair' that it is the 
occasion of "their casting away, for that no man in their youtlvtaketh 
any care of them to see them well brought up, and laiy^ht that 'wrre 
meet This man also is a good proof to confirm some iijfm's opinions: 
That a rare and excellent wit, untaught, doth bring forth /lany good and 
evil things together: as a fat soil that lieth unmanurccj bringeth forth 
both herbs and weeds. For this Martius’ natural wit aid great heart 
did marvellously stir up his courage to do and attempt notLble acts. Ihit 
on the other side, for lack of education, he was so choleric and impatient, 
that he would yield to no living creature: which made him churlish, un¬ 
civil, and altogether unfit fur any man’s conversation. Yet men marvel¬ 
ling much at his constancy, tlfat he was never overcome with pleasure 
‘ nor money, and how he would endure easily all manner of pains and trav¬ 
ails:' thereupon they well liked and commended his stoutness and tern- 
perancy.* But for all that they could not be acquainted with him, as 
one citizen useth to be with another in the city: his behaviour was so un¬ 
pleasant to them by reason of a pertain insolent and stern manner he 
had, which, l^ecause he was too lordly, was disliked. And to say truly, 
the greatest benefit that leai.iing bringeth unto men is this: that it 
teacheth men that be rude and rough of naffire, by compass* and rule 
of reason, to be civil and courteous, and to like better the mean s^ate 
than the higher. Now in those days, valiantness was honoured in Rome 
above all other virtues: which they call virttts^ by thc 4 ^me,of virtue it¬ 
self, as including, in that general itumj all other special virtues besides. 
Sn t hat the Latin was as' much as valiantness. But Martius 

"'loififig'mofe inSBiiW: to the wars tl'4n any other gentleman of his time, 
began from his childhood to give himself to handle weapons, and daily 
did exercise himself therein: and he esteemed outward armour to no pur¬ 
pose, unless one were naturally aYhied within. Moreover he did so ex¬ 
ercise his body to hardness^ and all kind of activity, that he was very 
swift in running, strong in wrestling, and mighty in griping,‘.so that no 
man coUld ever cast^ him. Insomuch as those that wbuld try ihasteries 
with him for strength and nimblcness^ would say when they werX'-over¬ 
come t that all was by reason of his natural strength and hardness of 
ward,‘ that never yielded to any pain or toil he took upon4iim. 

** The first time he went to the wars, being but a stripling, was when 

.. Tarquin surnaraed the proud (th^t had been King of Rdm% 

was’’driven ouNbr his pride,^ after many attempts made by sun¬ 
dry battles to come in again, wherein he was ever.overcome) did 
come to Rome with all the aid of the Latins, and many other people of 
Italy: (yen as it were to set up his whole rest* upon a battle by them,' 

* DisadvaitUttes. * Labours, > Mod ration, CC Un^tmc$ m iii. 3, jS, 

* Restraint * Harclahip.'' See t 66 , 

* Grappling. Cf. CjvmA iit. t. 40. ^ I'hrow. Cf. Mtcfi. iL 3.4^ ( 

* Sturdiness of defence. For tvardi see H',' T", p. 149. 

* To rely .entirely. See Af.^ Kp, 139. * 
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who with a grHat and mighty army had undertaken to put him into his 
kingdom agaim not so much to pleasure him, as to overthrow ^he power 
of the RoraansH whose greatness they both feared and envied. In this 
battle, whereitjj were many hot and sharp encounters of either party, 
Martiusiralian||ly fought in the sight of the Dictator: and a Koman sol- 
tdiemrtihing threivn to the ground even hard by him, Martius straight be« 
strid him, and ilew the enemy, with his own hands, that had before over- 
thrown the Roman. Hercuix>n, after the battle was won, the Dictator 
did not forget set noble an act, and therefore first of all he crowned Mar¬ 
tins with a gariind of oaken boughs. For whosoever saveth the life 
of a Romai}, it is a manner among them, to honour him with such a gar¬ 
land. . . . 

‘♦Now he being grown to great credit and authority in Rome for his 
. valiantness, it fortuned there grew sedition in the city, because 

^ . the Senate did favour the rich agamst the people, who did com¬ 

plain of the sore oppression of usurers, of wh(^i they borrowed money. 
For those that had little, were yet spoiled of that little they had by their 
creditors, for lack of ability to pay the usury: who offered their goods to 
be sold to them that would give most. And such as had nothing left, 
their bodies were laid hold on, and thei^were made their bondmen, not¬ 
withstanding all the wounds and cuts they shewed, which they had re¬ 
ceived in many battles, fighting for clefcnc* of their country and com¬ 
monwealth : of the which, last war they made was against the ba- 
binesi wherein they fought upon the promise the rich men had made 
them, that from thenceforth they would intreat^ them more gently, and 
also upon the w< 25 jl.of Marcus Valerius chief of the Senate, who, by au- 
thoritvjif the council, and in the be]\ilf*of the rich, s.a{d they should per¬ 
form Uiat they had promised. But mer that they had faij^uHv served 
in this last battle of all, where they o\\‘rcame their ei'..s?5n^s, seeing'^lie^ 
were never a whit the better, nor more gently intreated, and that the Sen¬ 
ate would give no ear to 4hem, but made as though they had forgotten 
the former promise, and suffered themlo be made slaves and bondmen 
to their creditors, and besides, to be turned out of all that ever they had: 
they fell thep even to flat rebellion and mutiny, and to stir up dangerous 
tumults within the l:ity. The Romans’ enemies hearing of this rebellion, 
did str^ht enter the territories of ft.ome with a marvellous great power, 
spoiling and burning }11 as they came. Whereupon the Senate immedi¬ 
ately made op<m proclamation by sound of trumpet, that all those that 
were of lawful age to cari^ weapon, should come and enter their names 
into the liiuster-master's book, (o go to the wars: but no man obeyed 
.their commandment. Whereupon Aeir chief miigistrates aftd many of 
rthe Senate began to be of divers opinions among themselves. For some 
^thought it was reason,they shoiilcf somewhat yield to the poor people’s 
request, and that they should a little qualify the severity of the Isw. Oth- 
erfed haW against thjit opinion, and tlAt^ was Martius for one. For he 
alleged? thfUt’the creditors’losing ^^jlieir money Theyitad"leArwT(is not the 
worst tj^inj that wal herein; but that the lenity that was favoived was 

m 
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a beginning of disobedience, and that the proud attempitof the comniii- 
nalty wai| to abolish law, and to bring all to confusion^ 'I'herefore he 
said, if the Senate were wise, they should lietiines preveitit^ and quench 
this ill-favoured and worse meant beginning. The Senate met many 
, days in consultation about it: but in the end they coiyludedi nothing. 
^ The poor common people, seeing no redress, gathered ihemsclves^.one 
day together; and one encouraging another, they all the Qty, 

and encamped themselves upon a hill, called at that d^/ the Holy Hill, 
along the river of TiL>er, offering no creature any hu^^ or violence, or 
making any shew of actual rebellion, saving that they qiied as they went 
up and down, that the rich men had driven them out of the city, and that 
throughout all Italy they might find air, water, and ground tb bury them 
in. Aloreover, they said, to dwell at Rome was nothing else but to l)e 
slain, or hurt with continual wars and fighting, for defence of the rich 
men’s goods. 

The Senate, being afrgid of their departure, did send unto them certain 
of the pleasantest old men, and the most acceptable to the people among 
them. Of those Menenius Agrippa was he, who was sent for chief man 
of the message from "the "Seiiafe. Tic, after many good persuasions and 
gentle requests made to the pcj^plc, 011 the iKhalf of the Senate, knit up 
his oration in the end with a notable tale, in this manneir: That *on a 
time all the mcmbeis of m>vn’s body did rebel against the belly, com- 
pHining of it, that it only remained in the ividst of the body without do¬ 
ing any thing, neither did bear any labour to the maintenance of th^rest; 
whereas all other parts and members did labour painfully, and were very 
careful, to satisfy the ap]>ctites and desires of the bodj|^ Anjfl so the belly, 
all this notwithstanding, laughediat^ heir folly, and sam * It is tr)^ I first 

that nourish i^n’s body: but afterwards I «end it 
ishment of otl^^r parts of the same. Even so (quoth 
he) O you, my masters, and citizens of Rome, the^reason is alike between 
the Senate and you. For matters being we)] digested, and their coun¬ 
sels thoroughly examined, touchmg the I^enefit of the commonwealth^he 
Senators are cause of the common commodity* that cometh unto every 
one of you.’ These persuasions pacified the [leople condijlionally, that 
the Senate would grant there should be yearly choSen five Magistrate.^ 
which they now call Tribuni plebis, Whose office should be to d^end the 
poor people from violence and oppression. So Junius Brutug and 
ciqius Vellutus^were the first tribunes of the people t^hftt were chosen, 
who had only been the causers and procurers of this sedition. Here¬ 
upon the city being grown again to good quiet and unity, the people im¬ 
mediately \<rent to the«wars, shewing that they had a good will to do bet¬ 
ter than ever they did, and to be very willing to obey^e Magistrates in 
that they would command concerning the wars. 

*'Martius also, though it liked him nothing* to see the greatness of the 
people thus increased, considering it was to the prejudice aif(i imbasing* 

----fr—T- 

1 Aatidpat«. See Ham. p. 305. * ' ' 

* General advantage. See a Htn, IV. p. 157. , l 
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of the Nobility, and also saw that other ifoble Patricians were troubled 
as well as hin>self: he did persuade the Patricians to shew themselves 
no less forward and willing to fight for their country than the common 
people were: and to let them know by their deeds and acts, that they 
did not#o much pass^ the people in power and riches, as they did cx- 
> fi ;jhem in true nobility and valiantness. I jii th e country of 

X *** th|; V*^lsces»Against whom the Romans made war aFthat timei 
there was a principal city and of most fame, that was called Coriol^t^. he» 
fore the which t|.e Consul Cominius did lay siege. Wherefore all the other 
Volsccs, fearinalc'Sl’thSt^ty'BholJ^^^ be taken by assault, they came from 
all parts of the^country to save it, intending to give the Romans battle 
before the city, and to give an onset on them in two several places. The 
Consul Cominius, understanding this, divided his army also into two 
parts; and taking the one part with himself, he marched towards them 
that were drawing to the city out of the country: and the other part of 
hil army he left in the camp with Thus Latins* (one of the valiantest men 
the Romans had at that time) to fesistTKose that would make any sally 
out of the city upon them. So the Coriolans, making small account of 
them that lay in camp before the city, made a sally out upon them, in the 
which at the ^rst the Coriolans had t^e better, and diavc the Romans 
back again into the trenches of their camp. But thiere at 

' that time, running out of the camp with a f^w men with him, he sicur the 
^first enemies he met withal und made the rest of them stay upon the^iid* 
den,#:rying out to the Rotmns that had turned their backs, and calling 
. them again to fight with a loud voice. For he was even such 

*■ ^ anqther .af, Cato would have a soldier and a captain to be, not 

only terrible an^fierce to lay about hJm, but to make the enemy afeard 
with the sound of his voice, and the'^rininess of his countenance. Then 
there flocked about him immediately i,\^reat number ri^oiifans: wTiere- 
at the enemies were so, afeard that they gave back presently.* But Mar- 
tius, not staying so, did cj;iase and follow them to their own gates, that 
fled for life. And there perceiving tlTat the Romans retired back, for 
the great number of dairts and arrows which flew about their ears from 
the walls o^the city, and that there was not one mtin .amongst them that 
durst ventuie him^lf to follow the flying enemies into their city, for that 
it was ^11 of men of war very well^rmed and appointed, he did encour- 
. age his fellows with words and deeds, crying out to them, * that 
** ^ fortuise had opened the gates of the city, more for the followers 
than the fliers.* But all thifknotwithstanding, few had the hearts to fol* 
low hiin.* Howbeit Martins, being in the throng amongst the enemies, 
thrust himself into the gates of tho city, and emered the Same among 
them that fled, without that any one of them durst at the first turn their 
face upon him, or.offer to stay him. But he, looking about him, and see¬ 
ing; he was entered the city with very few men to help him, and per¬ 
ceiving hISivas environed by his enemies that gathered round a^out to 
set upon him, did things, as it i) written, wonderful and incredible, as 
well iqg the force of his h^d, as also for the agility of his body; and 

* SurpMfti s* in ^'T h **who pass’d that passing fair,”etc. 

* Lattitts. ’ At once. See Jflam, p. 204. 
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vtirh a wonderful courage and valiantness he made a lane through the 
midst of them, and overthrewonlso those he laid at that some he niade 
run to'the nirthest pai t of the city, and other foi fear he made yield them* 
selves, and to let fall their weapons before him. 13y this means Martins, 
that was gotten out, had some leisure to bring the Romans wjih mote 
safety into the city. Tlie city being taken in this sort,ithe mosf putt r 
of the soldiers began incontinently to spoil, to carry away, and to look 
. up the booty they had won. Rut Maitiu.s was rmrvellous angry 
**5*4« them, and cried out on them, that it wasjlio time now to 

look after spoil, and to run straggling here and there ro enrich them¬ 
selves, whilst the other Consul and their fellow-citizens peradventure 
were fighting with their enemies: and how that, leaving thespoil, they 
should seek to wind themselves out of danger and peril. Howbeit, cry 
and say to them what he could, very few of them W'ould hearken to him. 
Wherefore taking those that willingly offered themselves to follow him, 
he went out of the city, and took his way tow'ard that part where he Un¬ 
derstood the rest of the aiVny was, exhorting and intreating them by the 
way that followed him, not to be fainthearted; and oft holding up his 
hands to heaven, he besought the gods to be gracious and favourable 
unto him,that he might come in ^ime to the battle, and in a good hour to' 
hazard his life in defence of his countrymen. Now the Romans when 
they were put in battle ray^. and ready to take their targets on their 
arnfii, and to gird them upon their arming-(^ats, had a custom to make 
their wills at that very instant, without an/ manner of writing, njvtning 
him only whom they would make their heir in the presence of three or 
four witnesses. Martins came just to that reckoiiingi^hilst the soldiers • 
were doing after that sort, and dias the enemies w^ approached so 
near, as one stood in view of the ott>!er. When they saw him at his first 
cooping all and in a sweat/Sind but with a few men following him^ 

some thereupon fjegan to be afeard. But soon after, when they saw him 
run with a lively cheer to the Consul, and to take him by the hand, de¬ 
claring how he had taken the city-of Corioles, and that they saw the Cen- 
sul Cominius also kiss and imbrace him, then there was not a man but 
took heart again to him, and liegan to be of good courage; some hear¬ 
ing hinrip report, from point to point, the happy succesp'of this^exploit, and 
other also conjecturing it by seeing their gestures afar off. Therythey all 
began to call upon the Consul to march forward, and to delay no longer, 

. . but to give charge upon the enemy. Mstriius asked him now 
the order of their enemy’s battle was, and nn which side they 
had placed their best fighting men. The Consul made him answer, that 
he thought the bands cwhich were m the vaward’ of their battle were 
those of the Antiates, whom they esteemed to be the warlikest men, and 
which, for valiant courage, would give no plaee to any 9 f the host of their 
enemies. Then prayed Martius to be set directly against them. 'J'hoCop- 

II .. ... I —>.- 

1 Attacked f 

•Array. Cf. Spenser,/!*. (?fV. 11,34: 
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$ul granted him, greatly praising his courage. Then Martius, when both 
armies came almost to join, advanced hiit^self a good space before his 
company, and went so nercely to give charge on the vaward* that came 
right against him, that they could stand no longer in his hands : he made 
such a lane through them, and opened a passage into the battle* of the 
^ en^iniesf But the two wings of either side turned one to the other, to 
compass him in between them: which the Consul Cominius perceiving, 
he sent thither ^straight of the best soldiers he had about him. So the 
battle was mar\£llous bloody about Martius, and in a very short space 
many were slai^i in the place. But in the end the Romans were so 
strong, that they distressed the enemies, and brake their array: and 
scattering *them, made them fly.« Then they prayed Martius that he 
would retire to the camp, l^ecausc they saw he was able to do no more, 
he was already so wearied with the great pain he had taken,’* and so 
faint with the great wounds he had upon him. But Martins answered 
them, that it was not for conquerors to yield, nor to be fainthearted: and 
thereupon began afresh to chase those that d%d, until such time as the 
army of the enemies was utterly overthiown, and numbers of them slain 
and taken prisoners. 

“The next morning betimes,Martius went to the Consul, and the oth- 
. cr Romans with him. There flic Consul Cominius going up to 
chair of state, in the presence o^the rvliole army, gave thanks 
to the gods for so great, glorious, and prosperous a vict.«i y; 
*then he spake to Martins, i^hose valiantness he commended beyond the 
mooX, both for that he himself saw him do with his eyes, as also for that 
Martius had reported unto’ him. So in the end he willed Martius, that 
he should chouse of all the horse.<^they had taken of their enemies, 
and of all their ^oods they had won, (whereof there was great store) ten 
of every sort which he liked best, before any distributiop^«k-^iild be made 
to other. Besides this great honourable offer he had made him, he gISre 
him, in testimony that he had won that day the price of prowess above 
all other, a goodly horse vi^th a capariscgi, and all furniture” to him; which 
the whole army beholding, did marvellously praise and commend. But 
Martius, stepping forth, told tlie Consul he most thankfully accepted the 
gift of his Horse, and was a glad man besides, that his service [lad de¬ 
served his General's commendatipn: and as for his other offer, which 
was ra(filer a mercenary reward than a honourable recompence, he would 
have none of i(^ but vftas contented to have his equal part with the other 
. g soldiers. * Only, this grace (sadd he) 1 crave and beseech you 
grant me. Among the Volsces there is an old friend and 
host ormme,an honest wealthy man^and now a prisoner; who, living be¬ 
fore in great wealth in his own country, liveth now a poor prisoner, in the 
hands'Of his enemies: and yet,notwithstanding all this his misery and 
misfortune, it would do me great pleasure if I could save him from this one 
danger, totjteep him from ^ing sold as^a slave.^ The soldiers Ifearing 
Martius’ wofd^ made a marvelToi^s great shout among them, and there 

-"r:- 9 —^ ----- 
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were more that wondered at his great contentation* au4-abstinence, when 
they saw so little covetousness in him, than they were that highly praised 
and extolled his valiantncss. For even they themselves that did some* 
what malice- and envy his glory, to see him thus honoured and passing¬ 
ly® praised, did think him so much the more worthy of an honourable rec- 
ompence for his valiant service, as the more carelessly he refused Jhe 
great offer made unto him for his profit; and they esteemed more the 
virtue that was in him, that made him refuse such' rewards, than that 
which made them to be offered to him, as unto a wortl'V person. For 
it is far more commendable, to use riches well, than to [Ve valiant: and 
yet it is better not to desire them than to use them well.*’ 

“After this shout and noise of the assembly was somewhat'appeased, 
the Consul Cominius began to speak in this sort: * we cannot compel 

. - Martius to take these gifts we offer him if he will not receive 

them, but we will give him such a reward for the noble service 
he hath done, as he cannot refuse. Therefore, we do order and decree, 
that henceforth he be calleil Coriolanus, unless his valiant acts have won 
him that name before our nomination.’ And so ever since, he still bare 
the third name of Coriolanus. . . . 

“ Now when this war was ended, the flatterers of the people began to 

. ^ stir ly) sedition again, without any new occasion, or just matter 

** ** offered of complaint- For they did ground this second insur¬ 
rection against the Nobility and Patricians upon the i>cople’s misery and 
misfortune, that could not but fall out,® by r,‘*kson of the former discord 
and sedition between them and the Nobility. Because the most pa?t of 
the arable land, within the territory of Home, was become heathy and bar¬ 
ren for lack of ploughing, for that^ they had no timd''ft^>r mhan to cause 
corn to be brought them out of othe:^ countries to sew, by reason of their 
wvs; which-ipy/Je the extreme dearth they had among them. .Now 
those busy prattlers that sought the people’s good-will by such flatter¬ 
ing words, {perceiving great scarcity of corn to be within the city: and 
though there had been plenty enough, yet thi? common people had no 
money to buy it: they spread abroad false tales and rumours against tne 
Nobility, that they, in revenge of the people, had practised* and procured 
the extreme dearth among them. Furthermore, in th\3 midst'^of this stir, 
there came ambassadors to Rome fr6m the city of Vclitres, that offered 
up their city to the Romans, and prayed them they would send new in- 
h,ibitants to replenish the same; because the pidgue hgd been so ex¬ 
treme among them, and had kilted such a number of them, as there was 
not left alive the tenth person of the people that had been thcriis jiqfore. 

-n-,,- c -2--- 

> Moderation. 

3 Begrudge. S. does not use the verb, but we find it in B. J., Daniel, Spenser, and 
other writers of the time.^ 
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So the wise men of Rome began to think, that the necessity of the Ve- 
litrians fell out iu a most happy hour; and how, by this occ^ion, it was 

• very meet, in so great a scaicity of victuals, to disburden Rome of a great 
number of citizens: and by this means as well to take away this new sc* 
dition, a^^d utterly to rid it out of the city, as also to clear the same of 

• mii^jpmulinous and seditious persons, being the superduuus ill humours 

that grievously fed this disease. Hereupon the Consuls pricked out* all 
those by a bill, whom they intended to send to Velitres, to go dwell there 
as in funit of a uolony: and they levied out all the rest that remained in 
the city of Ronre, a great number to go against the Volsccs, hoping, by 
mean of foreign! war, to pacify their sedition at home. Moreover they 
imagined, ^hen the poor with the rich, and the mean soit with the No¬ 
bility, should by this device be abroad in the w'ars, and in one camp, and 
in one service, and in one like danger: that then they would be more 
quiet and loving together. Hut Sicinius and Brutus, two seditious Trib- 
iiifbs, spake against either of these devices, an^l ciied out upon the noble 
men, that under the gentle name of a Colony,"h€y would cloak and col¬ 
our the most cruel and unnatural fact* as might be: because they sent 
their poor citizens into a sore infected city and pestilent air, full of dead 
bodies unburied, and there also to under the tuition of a strange 

gfxl, that had so cruelly persecuied his people. ‘ This weie (said they) 
even as much, as if the Senate should headl^fng cast down the people into 
a most bottomless pit; and arc not yet contented to have famished some 
*of th^ poor citizens heretofore to death, and to put other of them even to 
the mercy of (he plague : but afresh they have procured a voluntary war, 
to the end they vSgp^ld leave Ik'IuiuI no kind of misery and ill, where¬ 
with the jwor silly people shoultl not plagued, and only because they 
aie weary to serve the rich.’ The common i)eople, being set on a broil 
and bravery* with these words, would not appear when .'he Consuls calked 
their names by a bill, to prest* them for the wars, neither would they be 
sent out to this new colony: insomuch as the Senate knew not well what 
to say or to do in the matter, • 

**Nfartius then, who-was now grown to great credit, and a stout m.in be¬ 
sides, and of great reputation with the noblest men of Rome, rose up, and 
openly spalce agaiiflit these flattering Tribunes. And for the replenish¬ 
ing of ^ city of Velitres, he did dbmpel those that were chosen, to go 
thither and to depart the city, upon great penaltie.s to him that should 
disobey: but t« the wars the jKople by.no means would be brought or 
constrained. So Marlins, taking his friends and followers with him, and 
such •A9 fie could by fair words intreat to go with him, did run certain 
forays into the dominion of the Antistes, where h« met with%reat plenty 
of corn, and had a marvellous great siioil, as well of cattle as of men he 
had taken prisoners, whom he In ought away with him, and reserved noth- 
■ ■ _ ■ ■ ■ _ _ - - _______* _ _ _ 

^ MarkedVown all those in '« list. The Fflinch text is — “ Parquoy les Consu'.x 
feirent une mile de ceux qu'ilz enlendolAit eimoyer A Velitres, pour y nahiter en forme 
de Colonie, et feireut aussi tout tensemble une Icuee des autres, qui demeuroient k 
Konke,Mte.^ * Deed. See AF. /. p. 175. 

■*' T^telarjnpoweifguardianship. See Af/ic/i Ado, p. 124. 

* Insolence. Seep.^a ^ Press. 
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ing fur lum^>e1f. Afterwards, having brought back again al! his men that 
went out with him, safe and*sound to Rome, and every man rich aiid 
loaden with spoil: then the homc-tarricrs and house-doves that kept* 
Rome still, began to repent them that it was not their hap to go with 
him, and so envied both them that had sped so well in this jourr^y; and 
also, of malice to Martins, they spited^ to see his credit and estiniaMon 
increase still more and more, because they accounted him to be a great 
hinderer of the people. Shortly after this, Martius stood for the 
*■ Consulship : and the common people favoured his suit, think¬ 
ing it would be a shame to them to deny and refuse th*^ chiefest noble 
man of blood, and most worthy person of Rome, and specially him that 
had done so great service and good to the commonwealth. l*or the cus¬ 
tom of Rome was at that time, that such as did sue for any office, should 
for certain days before be in the market-place, only with a poor gown on 
their backs, and without any coat underneath, to i>ray the citizens to re¬ 
member them at the day pf election • which was thus devised, either' to 
move the people the more, by requesting them in such mean apparel, or 
else because they might shew them their wounds they had gotten in the 
wars in the service of the commonwealth, as manifest marks and testi¬ 
monies of their valiantness. . .Now Martius, following this custom, 
shewed many wounds and cuts upon his body, which he had received in 
seventeen years’ service at t.ie wars, and in many sundry battles, being 
ever the foremost man that did set otit feet^ to fight. So that there was not 
a man among the people but was ashcimed cA'himsclf, to refuse so valiant 
a man: and one of them said to another, *we must needs choose him 
CoAsul, there is no remedy.’ but when the day Q^f^ectiqn was come, 
... _ and that Martius came io the market-place with great pomp, 
ni. I-3- acconrj^anied with all the Senate and the whole Nobility of the 
city about him, irho sought to make him Consul with the greatest in¬ 
stance* and intreaty they could, or ever attempted for any man or matter: 
then the love and goodwill of tlic common people turned straight to an 
hate and envy toward him, fearing* to put this office of sovereign aiithi^r- 
tty into his hands, being a man somewhat partial towards the Nobility, 
and of great credit and authority amongst the Patricians, and as one 
they might doubt* would take away altogether the lilierty from the peo¬ 
ple. Whereupon, for these conside^tions, they refused Martiii^s in the 
end, and made two other that were suitors, Consuls. The Senate, being 
marvellously offended with the people, did account the sVame of this re- 
ffisal rather to redound to themselves than to Martius; but Martius took 
it in far worse paft than the Senate, aiid was out of all paticinr** • For 
he was a man too fuH^f passion and cholcr, and loo much given over 
to self-will and opinion,* as one of a high mind and great courage, that 
lacked the gravity and affability that is gotten with judgment of learn- 
ing ai\^ reason, which only is to be looked for in a governor of State: 
and that rememl^cred not how ^ilfulncss is the thing of the vvbrld, whibh 

^ Remaned in. ^ envious. 

^Advance. Cf. T"* 33» 5 “Set on your foot.” cic. ^ ^ v . 

* Uiveixy. 5 Fear^ suspect. Cfiii. 1 159 below, 

* Seft^mnion, self-conceit Sec 1 ///«. /K p 17$. 
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a governor of a commonwealth, for pleasing, should shun, Ijeing that 
which IMato called ^solitaiinessas in the end, all men tha^are wilfully 
given to a selfopiniun and obstinate mind, and who will never yield to 
Ollier’s reason but to their own, remain without company, and forsaken 
of all n^n. For a man that will live in the world must needs have pa* 
ti^p«e, which lusty bloods make but a mock at. So Martius, being a 
stout man of nature, that never yielded in any respect, as one thinking 
that to overcome always and to have the upper hand in all matters, was 
a token of magnanimity and of no base and iaint courage, which spitteth 
out anger from, the most w'cak and passioned part of the heart, much like 
the matter of an impostume:' went home to his house, full freighted 
with spiie^and malice against the people, being accompanied with all the 
lustiest young gentlemen, whose minds were nobly bent, as those that 
came of noble race, and commonly used for to follow and honour him. 
But then specially they flocked about him, and kept him company to his 
iifuch harm, for they did but kindle and inflame his choler more and 
more, being sorry with him for the injury tne people dffered him; be¬ 
cause he was their captain and leader to the wars, that taught them all 
martial discipline, and stirred up in them a noble emulation of honour 
and valiantncss, and yet, without envyj^)raising them that deserved best 
“In the mean season there came great plenty of corn to Rome, that 
had been bought, part in Italy, and part vvfls sent out of Sicily, as mven 
by Gelon the tyrant of Syracusa: so that many stood in great hope.lhat 
*tlie ^earih of victuals beingliolpen, the civil dissension would also cease. 
The Senate s?it in council upon it immediately; the common people 
stood also about fl^s^palace where the council was kept, gaping what tes- 
olution* would fall out: per.-^uading tflemsclves that the corn they had 
bought should be sold good cheap,^ and that which vvas given should be 
divided by the poll, without paying any penny; and the rather, because 
certain or the Senators amongst them did so wish and persuade the 
same. But Martins, staining upon his feet* did somewhat sharply take 
up those who went about to gratify th^ people therein; and called them 
people-pleasers, and traitors to the Nobility. ‘Moreover,’ he said, ‘they 
nourished gainst themselves the naughty* seed and cockle® of insolence 
and sedition, whicfl had been sowed and scattered abroad amongst the 
penple^^hich they should have ett off, if they had been wise, in their 
growth: and not (to their own destruction) have suffered the people to 
establish a magistrate for themselves, of so great power and authority as 
that man had to whom they had granted it. Who was also to be feared, 
becausw^e obtained what he wtjiild, and did nothing but what he listed, 
neither passed for* any obedience tt^thc Consiilsf but lived iit all liberty; 
acknowledging no superior to command him, saving the only heads and 
authors of their faction, whom he called his magistrates. Therefore, 
said he, * they that gave counsel and persuaded, that the corn slujuld be 
given outV) the common peoi>lc they used to do in the cities 
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<»f Gieece, \\here the people had more absolute power, did but only nour¬ 
ish their disobedience, which "would break out in the end, to the utter 
ruin and overthrow of the whole stale. For they will not think it is 
done in rccompence of their service past, sithence* they know well enough 
they have so oft refused to go to the wars when they were commanded : 
neither for their mutinies when they went with u.s, whereby they have Re¬ 
belled and forsaken their country : neither for their accusations which 
their flatterers have preferred unto them, and they have received, and made 
good against the Senate : but they will rather judge, we give and grant 
them this as abasing ourselves, and standing In fear of them, and glad to 
flatter them every way. Ily this means their disobedience will still grow 
worse and wor^e: and they will never leave to practise new sedition 
and uproars. Therefore it were a great folly for us, methinks, to do it; 
yea, shall I say more ? we should, if we were wise, take from them their 
Tribuneship, which most manifestly is the embasing of the Consulship, 
and the cause of the divisij:)!! of the city. I'he state whereof, as it staitd- 
etli, is not now as it was wont to be, but becometh dismembered in two 
factions, which maintains always civil dissension and discord l^etwcen us, 
and will never suffer us again to be united into one body.’ Martius di¬ 
lating the matter with many sucj' like reasons, won all the young men, 
and almost all the rich men to his opinion : insomuch as they rang it 
out^^ that he was the only than, and alone in the city, w'ho stood out 
against the peo]>le, and never flattered them. There weie only a few 
old men that spake against him, fearing lestAorae mischief might fajl out 
upon it, as indeed there followed no great good nftcrwau). For the 
Tribunes of the people, being present at this constij^^tjon of the Senate, 
when they saw that the opinion oV'Martius w'as confitmcd with the more 
voices, they left'the Senate, and went dow'ii to the people, crying out for 
help, and that they would assemble to save their Tribunes. Jrlereupon 
the people ran on head® in tumult together, Ix'fore whom the words that 
Martius spake in the .Senate were openly lejjo^ted : which the people so 
stomached,♦ that even in that fury they were ready to fly upon the wl^Ie 
Senate. Plut the Tribunes laid all the fault and bin then wholly upon 
Martius, and sent their sergeants forthwith to pu rest him, presently to ap¬ 
pear in’person before the people, to answer the words he had spoken in 
the Senate. Martius stoutly withstobd these oflicers that came arrest 
him. Then the 'I'ribunes in their own persons, accompanied with the 
i^dilcs, went to fetch him by force, and so laid violent h^nds upon him. 
Howbeit the noble Patricians gathering together about him, mode the 
TrilMines give back, and laid sore upon the ifidiles: so for that><,inie the 
night parted them, and the tumultp appeased. The next morning l)e- 
times, the Consuls seeing the people in an uproar, running to the market¬ 
place out of all parts of the city, they were afraid lest all*the city would 
together by the ears: wherefore assembling the Senate in all haste, they 
declared h ow it stood them ufion,® to appease the fury of^ythe people 

* Since! Cf iii. i. 47 below, ® Cried almid.'' Cf. i //<-«. VI. iv. a. 41. 

3 Ahead See Or. a4. * Resented. A. ntid C. iv a. 9a d uL.i la* 

* Concerned them. See Ham. p. 269: and cf. iii. a. 5a below. 
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with some gentle words or grateful decrees in their favour: and more¬ 
over, like wise men they should consider, it was now no time to stand at 
defence and in contention, nor yet to hght fur honour agaiillt the com¬ 
monalty, they being fallen to so great an extremity, and offering such iin- 
minent^anger. Wherefore they were to consider temperately of things, 
aH 5 ji eo deliver some present and gentle pacification. The most part of 
the Senators that were present at this council, thought this opinion best, 
and gave their consents unto it. Whereupon the Consuls rising out of 
council, went to speak unto the [People as gently as they could, and they 
did pacify their fury and anger, purging the Senate of all the unjust ac¬ 
cusations laid upon them, and used great modesty* in persuading them, 
and also In reproving the faults they had committed. And as for the 
rest, that touched the sale of corn, they promised there should be no dis¬ 
liking* offered them in the price. So the most part of the people being 
pacined, and appearing so filainly by the great silence that was among 
them, as yielding to the Consuls and liking well of* their words: the < 
'I'libunes then of the people rose out of thcflr seats, and said: ‘ Foras¬ 
much as the Senate yielded unto reason, the people also for their part, 
as became them, did likewise give place unto them: but notwithstand¬ 
ing, they would that Martins should come in person to an.swcr to the ar¬ 
ticles they had devised. First, whetner he had not solicited and pro¬ 
cured the Senate to change the present vtate of the commonweal, and 
to take the sovereign authority out of the people’s hands ? Next, Vthen 
he ]^as sent for by authority of their officers, why he did contemptiinu'fly 
resist and disol)ey ? Lastly, seeing he had driven and beaten the A^diles 
into the market-Ql^^ befoie all the world : if, in doing this, he had not 
done as mdeh as m'him lay, to raise civil wars, and to set one citizen 
against another ?’ And this was spoken to one of these two ends, ei¬ 
ther that Martius, against his natine, should be constrained to humble 
himself and to abase his haughty and fierce mind : or else, if he contin¬ 
ued still in his stoutness, he should incur the people’s displeasiire and 
ill-will so far, that he sl^ould never fiossibly win them again. Which 
they hoped would rather fall nut so, than otherwise: as indeed they 
guessed unhappily, consideiing Martius’ nature and disposition. 

**So M;A*tius cAine and presented himself to answer their accusations 
againsLhim, and the people held^heir peace, and gave attentive ear, to 
hear what he would say. Hut where they thought to have heard very 
humble and (pwly tfords come from him, he l)egan not only to use his 
wonted boldness of speakings (which of itself was very rough and un- 
pleas^, and did more aggravate his accusation, than purge his inno- 
cency) but also gave himself ih hj^ words to ^jiunder, and look \heie- 
withal so grimly, as though he made no reckoning of the matter.^ This 
stirred coals among the people, who w'crc in wonderful fury at it, and 
their hate ahd malice grew so toward him, that they could hold no 
longer, b^r, nor endure nis bravery* arji careless boldness. W h0reu])on 

Siciniu.s, the cruellest and stouK:st of the Tribunes, after he had whis- 
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pered a little with his companions, did openly i^ronounce, in the face of 
all the people, Martins as ct^ulcmned by the Tribunes to die. Then 
presently Ho coniniaiuicd the /Ediles to apprehend him, and carry him 
straight to the rock 'I'arpeian, and to cast him headlong down the same^ 
When the ^Ediles came to lay hands upon Martins to do that tl][py were 
commanded, diveis of the people themselves thought it too crueh 
violent a deed. The noblemen, being much troubled to see so much 
force and rigour u^cd, began to cry aloud, 'help Martinsso those that 
laid hands on him being lepulsed, tliey compassed him in round among 
themselves, and some of them, holding up their hands to the people, be* 
sought them not to handle him thus cruelly. But neither their words 
nor crying out could aught prevail, the tuntuU and hnriybutly was so 
great, until such time as the Tribunes’ own friends and kinsmen, weigh¬ 
ing with themselves the impossibleness to convey Martins to execution 
without great slaughter and murder of the nobility, did persuade and ad* 
vise not to proceed in so vi<tfent and extraordinary a sort, as to put sueh 
a man to death without la'.irful process in law, but that they should refer 
the sentence of his death to the free voice of the peo])le. Then Sicinius, 
bethinking himself a little, did ask the Patricians, for what cause they 
took Martius out of the officers’ hands that went to do execution ? The 
Patricians asked him again, why they would of themselves so cruelly 
and wickedly put to death so noble and valiant a Roman as Martius 
was*, and that without law and justice? ‘ Well then,’ said Sicinius, ‘if 
that be the matter, let there be no quarrel orddissension against the peo* 
pie : for they do grant your demand, that his cause shall be heard accord* 
ing to the law. I'herefore,’ said he to Martius, * we dp wilP aiid charge 
you to appear before the people, the third day of oiii'^h'ext sitting and as¬ 
sembly here, to^inake your purgation for such articles as shall be ob* 
jectcu against you, that by free voice the people may give sentence upon 
you as shall please them/ The noblemen were glad then of the adjourn¬ 
ment, and were much pleased they had gotten Maitius out of this dan¬ 
ger. In the mean space, before t^ie third day of their next session caq^e 
about, the same being kept every ninth day continually at Rome, where¬ 
upon® they call it now in I^lin Nundiuts: there fell out war against the 
Antiates, which ^ave some hoj^e to the nobility that this alljournment 
would come to little effect, thinking<^hat this war would hold ^em so 
long, as that the fury of tlie people against him would be well sbaged,® 
or utterly forgotten, by reason of the trouble of thef wars.,. But contrary 
to expectation^ the peace was concluded presently with the Antiates, and 
the people returned again to Rome. I'hen the Patricians as^jqblea 
oftenBmes together, to (.consult how,.they might stand to'* Martius, and 
keep the Tribunes from occasion to cause the people to mutine® again, 
and rise against the Nubility. And there Appius Claudius (one that 
wa.s taken ever as an heavy enemy to the people) did avow and protest^ 
that they would utterly abase t&e authority of the Senate, apd destroy 
the commonweal, if they would suffer cthe common people to have au- 

^ Require. * Wherefore. > Assuaged. * Stand l]f, smA'ort 
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thority by voices to give judgment against the Nobility. On the nther 
side again, the most ancicnl Senators, and such as weie given to favour 
the common people, said: ‘that when the people should ^e they had 
autln)rity of life and death in their hands, they would not be so cruel and 
fieicc, liLit gentle and civil. More also, that it was not for contempt of 
NobTlity or the Senate that they sought to have the authority of justice 
in their hands, as a pre-eminence and prerogative of honour: but be¬ 
cause they feared, that themselves should be contemned and hated of the 
Nobility. So as* they were persuaded, that so soon as they gave them 
authority to judge by voices, they would leave all envy and malice to 
condemnMarlius, seeing the Senate in great doubt how to re¬ 
solve, partly for the love and goodwill the nubility did bear him, and 
partly for the fear they stood in of the people : asked aloud of the Trib¬ 
unes, ‘what matter they would burden him with?’ The Iribnues an- 
s^’ered him, ‘that they would shew how he did aspiic to be King, and 
would prove that all his actions tended tt^surp tyiaimicai power over • 
Rome.’ Martius with that, rising upon his feet, said: ‘that thereupon* 
he did willingly offer himself to the people, to be tried upon that accusa¬ 
tion : and that if it wcie proved by* him, he had so much as once thought 
of any such matter, that lie would t1|en refusie no kind of punishment 
they would offer him; conditionally (cpioth he) that you charge me with 
nothing else beside, .and that ye do not Slso abuse the Senate.’ They 
, promi.scd they would not. Under these conditions the judgment* was 
agreed upon, and the people assembled. 

“And first of all the Tribunes would in any case (whatsoever became* 
of it) that the pe.-ii ^’3 should proceed to give their voices by Tribes, and 
not by hundreds; for by this mcanf the multitude of the poor needy 
people (and all such rabble as had nothing to lose, and had less regard 
of honesty before their eyes) came to be of greater force (because their 
voices were numbered by the poll) than the noble honest citizens, whose 
persons and purse did dutifully serve the commonwealth in their wars. 
And then, when the Tribunes saw tlfcy could not prove he went about* 
to mak« himself King, they began to broach afresh the former words that 
Martius lyid spoken in the Senate, in hindering the distribution of the 
corn at mean* ptice unto the common people, and persuading also to 
take -Slie office of Tribune.ship ^•om them. And for the third, they 
charged him anew, yiat he had nut made the common distribution of the 
spoil he had^ottcii in the invading the territories of the Antiates: but 
*had of his own authority divided k among them who were with him in 
that j^rney. But this matter, was most strange of all to Martius, look¬ 
ing least to have been burdened with that as with any mafter of offence. 
Whereupon being burdened on the sudden, and having no ready excuse 
to make even at that instant: he began to f.iU a praising of the suldier.i 
that ha(^ served with him in that journey. But those that were not with 
him,beiit|; the greater number, juried olt so loud, and made such*a noise, 
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thit lie could not be heiid lo conclude, when they cime to tell* the 
vojcc^ of tl^c inbts theit weft thitc \(>itc‘v odd which condemned him 
to be bunshed loi evci Aitci dcthi \tioh of the sentente, the people 
mide such joy, as they never lejojctd mort for my bitllc they had won 
upon their enemies, they weie so biive ind In el), ind went horn so 10 
cundly from the 'isseinbl), foi tnumph of this sente net Ihe Sent le 
a^nn, in eontrii) minnei, wcic as sad and heny, repentini; 
^and/’ themselves be)ond ineasuie th\t they hid not i ither ditei 
mined to have d me and sufteied ainthni!; whitsoexei, befoie 
the common people should so ano.;intlv nid onti i^eoush have dniscd 
their uithoiity llicie needed no difle'eiice of 4 nine ills, I wvruit von, 
1101 outward shows, t) know a Pkbeiiii fiom i Patiieiaii, foi they weie 
CisiK (hsccincd by tluir looks hoi he that was on the ptoples side 
lool ed cheerfully on the mittei but he thit w is sid and hun^ down 
his head, he was suie of the noblemen s side sivinj; Maituis ’il()ne,wl\p 
neither in his countenance poi 111 his£;ait did c\ei shew himself abished, 
or once let till his j^icat com i^e bu he nil\ of ill other t^eiitlemeii 
that were angiy it his toitunc, did cjutw irdly shew no miniiei of pis 
Sion, nor rare at ill of himself Not tint lit did patieiPly Ixai and tern 
per his evil hap in respect of aiiv .reason he hid, or by ms quiet londi 
tion but because he wis so ilined iw iv with the vehtnieiuv of in^er 
and desire of icvcnG;e, that he li id 111 senst nor feeliuf; of the hard st ite 
he was in which the common people jml^e not to be sorrow, ilthou^h 
indeed it be the vtiy same I or when son // (is you would si)) is set 
on file, then it is converted into spite ind miliec, and drivith awiy foi 
that time all funtnc'^s of hcait and 11 itiii il fe ir Arm^ this ks the cause 
why the choletic niin is so alltred‘Snd mad in his act oiis, is i man set 
on fire with a buiiiin^ a^ue foi when i m in s he ut is troubled within, 
his pulse will beat matvellous stronqly Now th it M irtuis was even in 

that taking* it ippearcil true soon iftei by his doings 1 or when he wis 
come home to his house again, and hid tikemhis leave of bis mother 
and wife, finding them W(e]mig afid shnekiiig out for sonow, and hafl 
also eomfoitcd and persuided them to be content with his chance he 
went immediately to the gate of the eUy, ateompamed with a great num¬ 
ber of Patneiaiis, that biought him thither, fi »m whence he v ent on his 
way with three or four of his ti tends only, taking nothing with hkn, nor 
requesting anything of any man So he 1 emained, a few days in the 
country it his houses, turnioiled with sundiy sorts and kindi* of thoughts, 
such as the fire of his eholer did siir up ^ 

** In Ihe end, seeing he could resolve jno way to take a profitable or 
honourable ci 9 uise, but (Ally was piicked foi ward still to h« revenged of 
the Romans he thought to r use up some great wars against them, by 
their nearest neighbours Whereupon he thought it his best way, fiist 
to stir up the Volsces against them, knowing they were yet ablq enough 
in strength and riches to eiicounVti them, notwithstanding thdif foimcr 
losses they had received not long btfore,^and that their power was not so 
much impaired, as their malice and desire was inci cased to be revoged 
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of the Romans. Now in the city of Antium there was one called Tullus 
Auhclius, who for his riches, as also for his nobility and valiantness, was 
honoured among the Voisces as a king. Martins knew vdfy well that 
Tullus did more malice^ and envy him than he did all the Romans be- 
sides: J}ecause that many times, in battles where they met, they were 
e'ci*at the encounter one against another, like lusty courageous youths 
striving in all emulation of honour, and had encountered many times to¬ 
gether. Insomuch as, besides the common quarrel between them, there 
was bred a marvellous private hate one against another. Yet notwith- 
.standing, considering that Tullus Auhdius was a man ot great mind, and 
that he al)ove all other of the Voisces most desired revenge of the Romans, 
lor the injuries they had done unto them: he did an act that conhrmed 
the words of an ancient poet to be true, who said 

It is a thing full hard, man's anger to withstand, 

If It be stiffly lieiit to hike an enterprise in liand. 

• For then most men will have the thing they desire, ' 

Although it cost their lives therefore, sucl# force hath wicked ir& 

And so did he. For he disguised himself in such array and attire, as he 
thought no man foiild ever have known him for the person he was, see¬ 
ing him in that apparel he had iipot^ his back: and as Homer said of 
Ulysses:® 

So did he enter into the eftemies’ town. 

» 

It was even twilight when he entered the city of Antium, and many peo¬ 
ple %net him in the streeisi/^but no man knew him. So he went directly 
to Tullus Aufidius’ house, and when he came thither, he got him up 
straight to ihe chi.<..^y-hearth, and sjt him down, and spake not a word 
to any man, his face all muffled over. They of the house spying hiiji, 
wondered what he should be, and yet they durst not bid him lise. For 
ill-favourcdly muffled and disguised as he was, yet there appealed a cer¬ 
tain majesty in his countenance and in his silence: whereupon they went 
to Tullus, who was at supper, to tell |j^im of the strange disguising of this 
man. Tullus rose presently from the board, and coming towards him, 
asked him what he was, and wherefore he came. Then Maitius unmuf¬ 
fled himse^, and gfter he had paused awhile, making no answer, he said 
unto him; * If thou knowest me iv)t yet, Tullus, and, seeing me, dost not 
perha]^ believe me to be the man I am indeed, I must of necessity 
newray* myself to b9 that I am. I am Caius Martins, who hath done to 
thyself particfllarly, and to all the Voisces generally, great hurt and mis- 
' chief,^lich I cannot deny for® my surname of Coriolanus that I bear. 
For* rnever had other benehUnor reconripence of the true^and painful® 
service 1 have done, and the extr^e dangers*! have been in, but this 


* Hate. Seep. 176 above. 
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only surname: a good memory and witness of the malice and displeas¬ 
ure thou shouldest bear me. dndeed the name only remaineth with me: 
for the rest^the envy and cruelty of the people of Rotne have taken from 
me, by the sufferance of the dastardly nobility and magistrates, who have 
forsaken me, and let me be banished by the people. This extrentity hath 
now driven me to come as a poor suitor, to take thy chimncy-hcartfi, fiot 
<if any hope I have to save my life thereby: for if I had feared death, 

1 would not have come hither to have put myself in hazard: but pricked 
forward* with desire to be revenged of them that thus have banished 
me ; which now I do begin, in putting my person into the hands of their 
enemies. Wherefore, it thou hast any heart to l)c wrecked*, of the in¬ 
juries thy enemies have done thee, speed thee now, and let my misery 
serve thy turn, and so use it as my scivice may be a benefit to the 
Volsces: promising thee, that 1 will fight with belter good will for all 
you than I did when I was against you, knowing that they fight moje 
valiantly who know the force of the enemy, than such as have never 
proved it. And if it be s 6 that thou dare not, and that thou art weary 
to prove fortune any more, then am I also weary to live any longer. And 
it were no wisdom m thee, to save the life ot him, who Jiath been hereto¬ 
fore thy mortal enemy, and whrp^e service now can nothing help -nor 
pleasure thee.’ Tullus, hearing what he said, was a marvellous glad 
man, and taking him by the Iftuul, he said unto him : *.Stand up, O Mai- 
tius^and be of good cheer, for in proffciing thyself unto us thou docst us . 
great honour: and by this means thou mi^.yest hu])c also of greater 
things at all the Volsces' bands.' So he feasted him for that time, and 
enteitained him in the honourablest manner he cqAi>^>f<tlkipg with him 
of no other matter at that present f but within few days after they fell to 
consultation together, in what soit they should begin their wars. 

“Now, on the other side, the city of Rome was in marvellous uproar 
, and discoid, the nobility against the commonalty,and chiefly for 
’ Martins' condemnation and banishment- - - - 

“Now Tullus and Martius had* secret conference with the grent^^t 
personages of the city of Antium, declaring unto them that now they had 
good time offered them to make war with the Romans, while^ they were 
in dissension one with another. They answered them, fney wftre ashamed 
to break the league, considering that they were sworn to keep peacetftir two 
years. Howbeit, shortly after, the Romans gave tl\em great occasion to 
make war with them. For on a holy day, common plays<being kept in 
Rome, upon some suspicion or false report, they made proclamation by> 
sound of trumpet, that all the Volsces should avoid* out of Romt/^efore 
sunset. Sorffe think thie was a craft •and'deceit of Martius, who sent one 
to Rome to the Consuls to accuse the Volsces fflsely, advertising them 
how they had made a conspiracy to set upon them while they were busy 
in seeing these games, and also to set their city on fire. This open proc- 
lamatidh made all the Volsces m§re offended with the Romansotban evet 
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Rome, to summon them to deliver their lands and towns again, which 
they had taken from them in times past, orato look for present* wars. The 
Romans, hearing this, were in^irvellously neltiecl; and made^o other an¬ 
swer but this ; ‘ If the Volsces be the first that begin war, the Romans 
will be^he last that will end it.’ Incontinently upon return of the Volsces’ 
a'nbnssadors and delivery of the Romans’ answer, Tullus caused an as¬ 
sembly general to be made of the Volsces, and concluded to make war 
upon the Romans. This done, Tnllus did counsel them to take Marlins 
into their service, and not to mistiust him for the remembrance of any¬ 
thing past, but boldly to trust him in any matter to come ; for he would 
do them more service in fighting for tliem than ever he did them dis¬ 
pleasure In fighting against them. So Marlins w^as called forth, who 
spake so excellently in the piescnce of them all, that he was thought no 
less eloquent in tongue than wailike in show: and declared himself 
both expert in wars, and w'ise with valiantness. Thus he was joined in 
(A)mmi.ssion with Tullus as general of the Volsces, having absolute au- ’ 
thority between them to follow and pmsue*the wars. . . . After their 
whole army (which was marvellous great, and very forw'ard to service) 
was assembled in one camp, they agreed to leave part of it for garrison 
in the country abbut, and the other part should go on and make the war 
upon the Romans. So Martins hade*^riilliis choose, and take which of 
the two charges he liked best, 'rullus made him answer, he knew by 
experience that Martins w.as no less valiant than himself, and hoAr he 
' ever had better fortune aiid good hap in all battles than himself had. 
TheVefore he thought it bc.st for him to have the leading of tho.se that 
would make the w.;j^abroad, and himself would keep* home, to ]n'ovide 
for the safefy of thd^atics of his coun'Jty, and to furnish the camp also of 
all necessary provision abroad. 

“So Martins, being stronger than before, went first of all nnto the city 
of Cercees,^ inhabited by the Romans, who willingly yielded themselves, 
and therefore had no hurt. From thence he enteied the country of the 
Latins, imagining the Romans woukUfight with him there to defend the 
Latins, who were their confederates, and had many times sent unto the 
Romans for their aid. But on the one side, the people of Rome were 
very ill wi^in^ to eo: and on the other side, the Consuls being upon go¬ 
ing ouLof ttieir office, would not lAazaid themselves for so smalt a time; 
so thatthe ambassadors of the Latins returned home again, and did no 
good. Then^artiuk did besiege their cities, and having taken by force 
the town of the Toleriniaiis, Vicanians, Pedanians, and the Bolanians, who 
made jiiisistance, he sacked all their goods and took them prisoners. Such 
as aid yield themselves willingiy uqto him, he V4as as carefal as possible 
might be to defend them from hurt; and because they should receive no 
damage by his will, he^removed his camp as far from their confines as 
he could. Afterward.s, he took the city of Boles* by assault, being but 
an hundi^ furlong from Rome, wherealie had a marvellous greift spoil, 
and put every man to the swoi^ that was able to carry weapon. The 
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other Volsces that were appointed to remain in garrison for defence of 
their country, hcniing tnis good news, would tuny no longer at 
home, but armed themselves and ran to Martins’ camp, saying 
they did at knowledge no other captain but him. Hereupon his lame 
ran through all Italy, and every one praised him for a valiant ^ptdin, 
for that, by change of t»ne man lor another, such and so strange e\ei/is 
fell out in the state. In this while, all went still to wrack at Rome. For, 
to come into the field to fight with the enemy, they cottltl iu»t 
V. ty hear ol it, they wcie one so much against anothei, and 

lull of seditions words, the nobility against the people, and the 
people against the nobility. Until they had intelligeiiLc at the length, 
that the enemies had laid siege to the city of l.avininm, in the which 
weie all the temples and images of their gods their ]>roteciois, and from 
whence came first their am lent original, foi that v'Kneas at his first ar* 
iival into Italy did build that city. Then fell tlicic out a mar\ellous 
sudden change of mind among the people, and far more strange and coh- 
trary in the nobility. For’the people thought it good to repeal the con¬ 
demnation and exile of Mariius. I’lie Senate, assembled upon it, would 
in no case yield to that: w’ho either did it ot a scllwil!, to be contrary to 
the people’s desire: or because, Mai tins should not retuin thorough’ 
the grace and favour of the pcojdc. Or else, because they were throughly 
an^ry and riffendcd with hinV, that he would .set upon the whole, being 
offended but by a few, and in his doings would slicw himself an open 
enemy besides unto his country; notwithstafiding the most part of j^licm 
took the wrong they had done him in marvellous ill part, and as it the 
injury had been done unto themselves,. Report b oyj g made of the Sen¬ 
ate’s resolution, the people foun^k themselves in a straightfor they 
could authoiisc.,and confirm mrthiiig by their vo'ces, unless it had l>ccii 
first propounded and ord.iincd by the .Senate. Jiut M.iitius, hearing this 
stir .about him, was in a greater rage with them than ever before: inas¬ 
much as he raised his siege incontinently before the city of Lavinium, 
and going towards Rome, l<jdge<> his camp wilhin forty furlong of the 
city, at the ditches called Cluilrae. His incamping so near Rome did | 1 ht 
all the whole city in a wonderful fear: howbeit for the present time it 
appeased the sedition and dissension lietwi.xt the nobility ;i^d the peo- 
])lc. For there was no consul, senatbr, iior m.igistrate, that duH$t once 
contrary’ the opinion of the people for the calling^home again of Mar¬ 
tins. « 

“ When they saw the w'omcn in a marvcllons fear, running up and 
down the city; the temples nf the gods full of old people, vveefrfcig bit¬ 
terly in thci^ prayers t(» the gods: and finally, not a man cither wise or 
hardy to provide for their safety: then they wer^ all of opinion, that the 
people had reason to call home Martins again, to reconcile themselves 
to him, and that the Senate, on the contrary part, were in marvellous 
great /ault to be angry and in clfoler with him, when it stood tifem upon* 
rather to l^ave gone out and intreated Mm. So they all agreed together 


* Through; as in v. 3 115 below. • Strait. 

* Oppose. Sec X. and y. p. 161. * Uchooved them. Sec p. 180 above. 
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to send ambassadors unto him, to let him understand how his country¬ 
men did call him home again, and restored him to all his goods, and be¬ 
sought him to deliver them from this war. Tlie ambassadofs that were 
sent were Martins’ familiar friends and acquaintance, who looked nt the 
least a couiteous welcome of him, as of their familiar friend and kins- 
ram liowbeit they found nothing less: for at their coming they were 
brought through the camp to the place where he was set in his chair of 
state, with a marvellous and an unspeakable majesty, having the chiefest 
men of the Volsces about him : so he commanded them to declare openly 
the cause of their coming. Which they delivered in the most humble 
and lowlv words they possibly could devise, and with all modest counte¬ 
nance an?l behaviour agreeable to the same. When they had done their 
message, for‘ the injury they had done him, he answered them very hotly 
and in great choler. . . . 

“ Now the Roman ladies and gentlewomen did visit all the temples 
* and gods of the same, to make their prayers unto them: but* 

the greatest ladies (and more pari* of them) were continually 
about the aljar of Jupiter Capitolin, among which tioup by name, was 
Valeiia, Puhlicola’s own sister; the self-same Publicola, who did such 
notable service to the Romans, both in peace and wars, and was dead 
also certain years before, as we have aeclared in his life, llis sister Va¬ 
leria was greatly honoured and reverenced among all the Romans: and 
did so modestly and wisely behave herself, that she did not sham? nor 
dishonour the house she came of. So she suddenly fell into such a fan¬ 
cy, as we have rehearsed l*forc, and had (by some god, as I think) taken 
hold of a noble dc\^. Whereupon she rose and the other ladies with 
her, and they^all together went straight to the house of Volumnia,’ Mar¬ 
tins’ mother: and comnig in to her, found her, and Martius’ wife her daugh- ‘ 
tcr-in-law, set together, and having her husband Martins’ young children 
in her lap. Now all the train of these ladies sitting in a ring round about 
her, Valeria first began to speak in this sort unto her : ‘ Wc ladies are 
come to visit you ladies* (my lady 'Wilumnia and Virgilia) by no direc¬ 
tion from the Senate, nor commandment of other magistrate, Ijtit through 
the inspiration (as t take it) of some god above; who, having taken com¬ 
passion pityiof oiir prayers, hath moved u$ to come unto you, to in¬ 
treat )jpu m a matter, as well bed^ficial for us as also for the whole citi¬ 
zens In general, but to yourselves in special (if it please you to ciedit 
me), and sha^l rcdodiid to yofilr more fame and glory, than the daughters 
of the Sabines obtained in former age, when they procured loving peace, 
insteali of hateful war, between .their fathers and their husbands. Come 
on, good ladies, and let us go ^together unto j^Iartius, to tntreat him to 
take pity upon us, and also to report the truth unto him, how much you 
are bound unto the citizens: who notwithstanding they have sustained 
great hurt and losses by him, yet they have not hitherto sought revenge 
upon ydgr persons by any discourlecias usage, neither ever cdnccivcd 
any such thought or intent against you, but to deliver you safe into his 

—.. —--—---- t .. — . 

’ ll^thfegardio. Gr. 149. * 

mother nf Coriolaims was Veturia, and that ofjiis wife VoUimnia. Plutarch 
misnaines them Volumnia apd Virgilia respectively, and Shakespeare fuilows him. 
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hands, though thereby they look for no better grace or clemency from 
him.’ When Valeria had spoken this unto them, all the other ladies to¬ 
gether, with one voice, confirmed that she had said. Then Vulumnia in 
this sort did answer her: * My good ladies, we are partakers with you 
of the common misery and calamity of our country, and yet our g^'ief ex- 
ceedeth yours the more, by reason of our ]urticular misfortune, i(f f^el 
the loss of my son Martius’ former valiancy and glory, and to see his 
person environed now with our enemies in aims, rather to see him forth¬ 
coming and safe kept than of any love to defend his person. But yet 
the greatest grief of our heaped mishaps is to see our poor country 
brought to such extremity, that all the hope of the safety and preserva¬ 
tion thereof is now unfortunately cast upon us simple women': because 
we know not what account he will make of us, since he hath cast from 
him all care of his natural country and commonweal, which heretofore 
he hath holclen more dear and precious than either his mother, wife, or 
children. Notwithstanding, if ye think we can do good, we will willingly 
do what you will have us; bring us to him, 1 pray you. For if we 
cannot prevail, we may yet die at his feet, as humble suitors for the safe¬ 
ty of our country.’ Her answer ended, she took hey daughter-in-law 
and Martins’ children with her, ai}r 1 being accompanied with all the oth¬ 
er Roman ladies, they went in troup together unto the Volsces’ camp: 
whom when they saw, they 6 f themselves did both pity and reverence 
her,‘‘and there was not a man among them that once durst say a word 
unto her. Now was Martius set then in hip chair of .state, with all-the 
honours of a general, and when he had spied the women coming afar off, 
he marvelled what the matter meant: but aftcrwtti^, knowpig his wife, 
which came foremost, he determided at the first to persist in his obsti¬ 
nate and inflexUde rancour. But overcome in the end with natural af¬ 
fection, and being altogether altered' to .see them, his heart would not 
serve him to tarry their coming to his chair, but coming down in haste 
he went to meet them, and first he kissed his i^other and embraced her 
a pretty while, then his wife and little children. And nature so wroug^it 
with him that the tears fell from his eyes, and he could not keep himself 
from making much of them, but yielded to the affection of his blood, as if 
he had been violently carried with the fury of a most swift runi>mg stream. 
After he had thus lovingly received tKem, and perceiving that hiS*moth- 
er Volumnia would begin to speak to hin^ he called the chiefest of the 
council of the Volsces to hear what she would say. I'hen she spake in 
this sort: ^ we held-our peace, my son, and determined not to speak, 
the state of our poor bodies, and present sight of our raiment, woftra eas¬ 
ily bewray^ tb thee whait life we ha</e led at home, since thy exile and 
aoode abroad; but think now with thyself, how much more unfortunate* 
than all the women living, we are come hither, considering that the sight 
which should lie most pleasant to all other to behold, spiteful fortune 
had mide most fearful to us: ftaking my.self to see my so«^ and my 
daughter here her husband, besieging the walls of his native country; so 

^ Changed, overcome. Cf. v. 4.0 below. ^ Reveal, See p. 18$ ab<^e. 

3 ** Unfortunately " in ed. 1603. See on v. 3. 97 below. 
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as that which is the only comfort to all other in their adversity and mis¬ 
ery, to pray unto the gods and to call to ihemfor aid, is the only thing 
which ]>lungeth us into most deep perplexity. For we canilftt, alas ! to¬ 
gether pray both for victory to our country and for safety of thy life also: 
but a \^orld of grievous curses, yea, more than any mortal enemy can 
h'ap^upon us, are forcibly wrapt up in our prayers. For the bitter sop 
of most hard choice is offered thy wife and children, to forego one of the 
two; either to lose the person of thyself, or the nurse of their native 
country. For myself, my son, I am determined not to tarry till fortune, 
in my lifetime, do make an end of this war. For if I cannot persuade 
thee, rather to do good unto both parties than to overthrow and destroy 
the one, i?referring love and nature before the malice and calantity of 
wars, thou shalt see, my son, and trust unto it, thou shalt no sooner 
march foiward to assault thy country, but thy foot shall tread upon thy 
mother’s womb, that brought thee first into this world. And I may not 
(ftfer* to see the day, either that my son be led prisoner in triumph by 
his natural countrymen, or that he himself do^riumph of them, and of his 
natural country. For if it were so, that my icquest tended to save thy 
country, in destre^ing the Volsccs, 1 must confess, thou wouldcst hardly 
and doubtfully resolve on that. For js, to destroy thy natural country, 
it is altogether unmeet and unlawful, so were it not just, and less hon¬ 
ourable, to betiay those that put their tritet in thee. But my only de¬ 
mand consisteth, to m.ike a gaol-delivery of all evils, which delivdfeth 
equal benefit and safety b(£h to the one and the other, but most hon- 
our;n)le for the Volsces. Tor it shall appear, that, having victory in 
their hands, they ha^jigj^f special favour granted us singular giaces, peace, 
and amity, albeit themselves have n'A less part of both than we. Of 
whicj) good, if so it came to pass, thyself is the only author, and so hast 
thou the only honour. But if it fail and fall out contrary, thyself alone 
deservedly shall carry the shameful reproach and burthen of either par¬ 
ty. So, though -the end ^f war be uncertain, yet this notwithstanding is 
most certain, that, if it be thy chancefcto conquer, this benefit shalt thou 
reap of thy goodly conquest, to be chronicled the plague and destroyer 
of thy country. And if fortune overthrow thee, then the world will say, 
that, throu^ desi^ to revenge thy private injuries, thou hast for ever un¬ 
done t 1 |y good friends, who did niost lovingly and courteously receive 
thee.’ Martins gave good ear unto his mother’s words, without inter¬ 
rupting her spisech at all, and after she had said what she would, he held 
his peace a pretty while, and answered not a word. Hereupon she be¬ 
gan .agfKn to speak unto him, and said: * My son, why dost thou not an¬ 
swer me.^ Dost thou think it*go(^d altogether to give pllice unto thy 
choler and desire of revenge, and thinkest thou it not honesty® for thee to 
gram th^mother’s request, in so weighty,a cause? Dost thou take it 
honouraole for a noble man to remember the wrongs and injuries done 
him, and 4 ost not in like case think it honest noble man’s part, to be 
thankful for the goodness that parents do shew to their children, ac-- 
___?___ 


** Tarry, wait. Cf. 1 If^H. VI. iii. 3. 33. 
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Icnowledging the duty and reverence they ought to bear unto them ? No 
man living is more bound tocshcw himself thankful in all parts and re¬ 
spects that* thjsclf: who so unnaturally’ Ihewest all ingratitude. More¬ 
over fmy son) thou hast sorely taken of thy country, exacting grievous 
payments upon them, in revenge of the injuries o£iercd theebesides, 
thou hast not hitherto shewed thy poor mother any couitcsy. ■ And. 
therefore it is not only honest, but due unto me, that without compulsion 
I should obtain my so just and reasonable request of thee. But since 
liy reason 1 cannot perhuade thee to it, to what purpose do T defer iny 
last hope?’ And with these wouls, herself, his wife, and children fell 
down upon their knees Ixifore him. Martins, seeing that, could refrain 
no longer, but went straight and lift® her up, crying out, *( 5 h mother, 
w’hat have you done to me?’ And holding her hard by the right hand, 
*Oh mother,’said he, *yoii have won a happy victory for your countiy, 
but mortal and unhappy for your son : for 1“ see myself vanquished by 
you alone.’ These woids being sjjokcn openly, he spake a little apiirt 
with his mother and w'ife,' and then let them return again to Rome, for 
so they did request him; and .so remaining in camp that .night, the next 
morning he dislodged,® and marched homeward into the Vt»lsces’ coun¬ 
tiy again, who were not all of o^ie mind, nor all alike contented. For 
some niislikcd* him and that he had done: other, being well pleased 
that peace should be made, taid that neither the one nor the other de- 
sci’Ved blame nor reproach. Other, though they misliked that was done, 
did not think him an ill man for that he djd, but said he was not,to be 
blamed, thouuh he yielded to such a forcinle extremity. Howbeit no 
mail contraried* his departure, but all obeyed hi||^ommandmcnt, more 
for respect of his worthiness and Valiancy than for fear of his authority. 

“ Now the cjtizcns of Rome plainly shewed in what fear and dgngcr 
their city stood of this war, when they were delivered. For so soon as 
the watch upon the walls of the city perceived the Volsccs’ camp to re¬ 
move, there'wa.s not a temple in the city but w.as presently set open, and 
full of men wearing garlands of fl 4 >wcrs upon their heads, sacrificing to 
the gods, as they were wont to do upon the news of some great obtamed 
victory. And ihis common ioy w'as yet more manifestly shewed by the 
honourable courtesies the whole Senate and people did bes/.w on their 
ladies. For they were all thoroughly persuaded, and did ccrtijnly be¬ 
lieve, that the ladies onlv were cau.se of the saving, of the city and deliv¬ 
ering themselves from the instant danger of the war. hereupon the 
Senate ordained that the magistrates, to gratify and honour these ladies, 
should grant them all that they would require. And they on 1 y**k):qjuest- 
ed that they* would biiikl a temple of Pbrtune for the women, unto the 
building whereof they offered themselves to defray the whole charge of 
the sacrifices and other cerenpnies belonging to the service of the gods. 
Nevertheless the Senate, commending their goodwill and foTwardne.'is, 

* Soed. i6o^; “universally** ined. i6ia. ^ 

* LifterL Cf. i //cu. V/ i. 1.16; and eee also . vii. 17, xiv. 32, /*s. xciiL 1, etc. 

* Kemofed his canif>. Cf. v. 4. 41. t * 7 , 
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ordained that the temple and image should be made at the coiiimun 
charge of the city. . . . « 

^ “ Now when Martins vras returned again into the city of Citium from 
his voyage, Tulliis, that hated and coukl no longer abide him for the fear 
, ^he had of his authority, sought diverse means to make him away; 

, r thinking, if he let slip that present time, he should never recover 
the like and fit occasion again. Wherefore Tullus, having procured many 
<*ther of his confederacy, required^ Marlius might be deposed from his 
estate, to render up account to the Volsccs of his charge and govern¬ 
ment. Martins, fearing to become a private man again under Tullus be¬ 
ing general (whose authority was greater otherwise than any other among 
all the Volsces), answered: he was willing to give up his charge, and 
would resign it into the hands of the lords of the Volsces, if they did all 
command hijn, as by all their coramaiulrncnt he received it. And more- * 
over, that he would not refuse even at that present to give up an account 
uTito the'people, if they would tarry the hearing of it. The people here¬ 
upon called a Common council, in which asserAbly there were certain ora¬ 
tors appointed that stiired up the common people against him : and when 
they had told their talcs, Martius rose up to make them answer. Now, 
notwithstanding tne mutinous people made a marvellous great noise, 
yet when they saw him, for the revcrc^Jce they bare unto his valiantness, 
they quieted* themselves, and gave him audience to allege with leisure 
^ what be could for his purgation.* Moreover, the honcstesf men ofnhe 
Antiates, and who most reioiced in peace, shewed by their countenance 
thar they would hear him'wMlliiigly .and judge also according to their 
conscience. Wherqujj^on Tullus, fearing that, if he did let him speak, he 
would prove his innbcency to the pciS|)le, because amongst other things 
he had an eloquent tongue; besides that the first good service he had 
done to the people of the Volsces did win him more favour than these 
last accusations coukl purchase him displeasure: ahd furthermore, the 
tiffence they laid to his charge was a testimony of the goodwill they 
ought* him ; for they would never diave thought he had done them 
wrong for that they took not the city of Rome, if they had not laeen very 
near taking of it by hieans of his approach and concluction. For these 
causes Ti^s thotight he might no longer delay his pretence and enter¬ 
prise, neither to tarry for the'^mutlhing and lising of the common people 
against him: wherefore those that were of the conspiracy began to cry 
out that he w^s not ?o be heard, and that they would not suffer a traitor 
to usurp tyrannical power over the tribe of the Volsces, who would not 
yield his state and authority,' And in saying these words, they all 
fell upon him, and killed him^in the market-tdacc, none i»f the ])eople 
once offering to rescue him. . . . 

“Ifowbeit it is a clear c.asc, that Hits murder was not generally con¬ 
sented unto of the most part of the Volsccs: for men came out of all 
parts to lionour his body, and did honourably bury him ; setting’out his 
tomb with great store of armour^ad spoils, as the tomb of a worthy i»er- 
son great captain.” . A. 

» >■ ■ „ ^ TTIM —■ ¥f-Ti—r-n ■ it- —— -— j- 1 v - 
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Asi Wiiglit notes the itilousv of Aufidius which Shikespcue miles 
use of with such 'iilnm \bic dr^autit thcct, ippcsis only incidtntilU in 
1 iutsich, 11* whose nuiativc the \ uNu ui^etdci fills i much less pi nui 
nent part \N hen C oiiolmus cncimped within i lew miles ot K ime ht 
give the imbissidois who c*imc to ticit of pciee an iiitei\ il of thiitv 
days to consider his terms '^^d in the meanwhile withdiew fi miVht b, 
man teiiitoiics “ Ihis, sijs Plulaieh, ‘ was the hist niittei whtu 
with the Volsees (thit most envied Marlius gloiy and authont)) di 1 
charge Martins with Antony those, Iiilliis was chief who thoue,h he 
had received no pin itc mjuiy oi displcasuie of Mutiiis yit the com 
inon fault and impcifcetion of mins natuie wi ni(,ht in him, and U 
giieved him to see his own reputation blemished thioii,^h M ii\ius qrcit 
fame and honour, and so himself to be less esteemed of the Volsees th in 
he wis befoie Ihn fell out the mote bet iiisc evciy man honouicd 
Maitius, and thought he only could d> all and that ill othci givtinois 
^ , ami captains must be content with such credit and authoiily *.s 
'' ^ he would please t> countennice tlicm with I*lom hence they 

denied all their hist aeeusations and sceiet niui nuiings agunst Mai 
tius ’ 


' ACl I 

Sci-NE T In the folio the j)l ly is dnidtd into acts but not into 
scenes, though the heading of act i, !■» UMid in that edition is 
Prtmits Stana luma ’ There is no list ot ^^initis lersonje (ef 
Oth p 153) ^ 

6 Chief enemj, Abbott (Gr 84) quotes North’s Plutatth “haiing 
now shown himself o])en enemy to Aleibndes, and Wr quotes AT 
yohttf 11 I 243 “ no further enemy to you 

II On V Of it, as in 218 below lor otlur examples, see Gr 182 

14. 0 am/ ‘’Heie used in the rt'oieantilc sense” (farmer) Ihcre^s 
a play upon the woid, 'is m M a/ f 13 12 fol 

15 Yttldusbut Only yield us 

16k Gitess Suppose, think, imagine, much like the \ anke^ use of the 
word. Cf 1 Hen VI 11 i 29 » *** ^ 

** Nc t all u eelher better fnr I eiicss 
1 hat we do m ike our et t ti ct cvcial wavs ” 

‘'chmidt also adds Htn I HI 1 r 47 but there the word mav leaip ita 
ordinary sen )e (~conjec/iire, suspcctl 

17 Too dear “They think that the charge of maintaining us is more 
than wc arc worth ” (Johnson) 

Olject bighLspeq^le, as in 7 ’ ami C 11 2 41 “And reason flics 

the object of ^ narnv^t'ir •- 

18 Parttcula}ize “ Point out in del il and more emphatically ” (Wr) 

S uses the word nowhere else < 

20 Piles There seems to lie a play on the word, 'vhiek ml^^nt i 
piichfotk as well as a spear Ilaiiiiiei, apparently not aware of this, sul^ 
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stituted “ ijitchforks.” Wr. quotes Cotgrave, Fr. Did.: “ lavelicr t'm. 
A corne-pike, or pitchforke, wherewith sbeaues of come be loaden, and 
vnloaded,” Cf. Tusser, Fiue*hundrcd pointes of good HusbSndrie (Eng. 
Dialect Society), p. 37: 

I 

** A rake for to hale vp the iitchis that lie, 
a pike for to pike them vp handsom to drie.’* 

“ As lean as a rake ” is still a familiar proverb. Johnson thought that 
take was the Icelandic ^^tcskcl^ a cur-dog,” and that the proverb means 
“as lean as a dog too worthless to l)e ledbut, as Steevens says, the 
reference Js doubtless “to the thin taper form of the instrument made 
> use of by nay-makers.” Pie cites Chaucer, C. Tl 287 : “And leene was 
I his hors as is a rake.” Wr. adds from Cotgrave: “Maigres comme 
pies. As leanc as Rakes (we say).” Cf..Heywoocl, EpigranimeSf 1577: 

“ And yet art thou skin and bone, leane as a rake.” 

*24. Against him^ etc. In the folio this speech has the prefix ** All ' 
but Malone is cleaily right in transferring it lb the first Citizen. 

A vetydog.% That is, unfeeling,jcruel; like Lear’s “ dog-hearted daugh¬ 
ters ” {Lear^ iv. 3.^7). On canine Comparisons not so appropriate, see i 
//<?«./K p. 156. ^ 

28. To give him good report. To give him credit. Wr. compares IV. 
T. v. 2.162: “ I humbly beseech you, sir, ?. . to give me your good re- 
, port to the prince my master that is, to speak well of me to him. * 

31U Nayt but speaks etc. jThe folio gives this speech also to **Allp' 
corrected by Malone. Wr: retains “ AIF^ in 24 above, but not here. 

34. To plepise his Cf.-North’s“ But touching Mar¬ 

tins, the only thing that made him to mve honour was the joy he saw his 
mother did take of him. P'or he thought nothing made him so^ happy 
and honourable, as that his mother might hear every body praise and 
Commend him, that she might always see him return with a crown upon 
his head, and that she mjglit still embrace him with tears running down 
her cheeks for joy.” • 

3?. And to hi partly proud. “And partly to be proud** (Hanmer’s 
reading). For the transposition, see Gr. 420. Capell puts the partly be¬ 
fore to pletjl^ ; and St. conjectures “ to be portly.” 

^6. Wrtue, Valour; “the chiefest virtue” (ii.2.80below) in Roman 
estimation. Cfi.Nc^|h, p. 170 above. Sec.also Zr/rr, p. 254. 

40. RepetitiiH» ** Utterance, recital, mention ” (Schmidt); as in R. of 
L. 128^ RicAt PIT, t, 3.165, Maeh. ii.-3.90, etc. Cf. v. 3.144 below. 

42. The Capitol^ wr. remarjts that “in all probability S. had in his 
mind the topography of London and not of Rome, and the Tower was to 
him the Capitol** 

, 49, 50. What work *s . . , pray you. Arranged as by Theo. The fo¬ 
lio hhs three lines, ending with kand^ matter^ and you. Pope gives the 
passage a# ])rusc. - * * 

staves, or heavy s^cks \ as in L. C. .64: “his grained bat,” In 
Leai\^. 6.247^the folios wwe “ballow” (see our ed. p. 248), th* quartos 

$7 Our business^ etc. **This and all the subsequent plebeian speeches 
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in this scene are given in the old copy to the second Citizen ; but the dia¬ 
logue at the opening of the j^iay shows that they ought to be attriliutcd 
to theyfrj/Citizen. The second is rather friendly to Coriolanus” (Ma¬ 
lone). The change was first made by Capcll. K. follows the folio, and: 
says': “The first citizen is a hater of public men^ —the second public.' 
measures; the first would kill Coriolanus,—the second would repekl the 
laws relating to corn and usury. He says not one word against Corio*j 
lanus.” 

54. Slrongi, 1 '''or the play upon the odorous allusion, cf. A. IV. v. 2. 5: 
“I am now, sir, muddied in Fortune’s mood, and smell somewhat strong 
of her .strong displcasme.” ^ 

56,57. W/iy, masters^ . .. yourselves ? As prose in the ftdio; correct¬ 
ed by Theo. 

60. For. As for. Or. 149. The folios read “ of you for ” or “of you, 
for.” 

64. Cracking. S. often uses mrr^’^break, both literally and figurativ’fe- 
ly. Cf. Temp. iii. i. 26: “1 had rather crack my sinews;” Rich. II. iv. i. 
235: “cracking the strong wairant of an oath;” Leai\ i 2. 118: “the 
bond cracked ’twixt son and father;” Cymb. v. 5. 2q*»; “her bond of 
chastity quite crack’d,” etc. See also v. 3. 9 below. 

66. Your impediment. “'Fhe obstacles opposed by you” (Schmidt). 
Malone quotes 0 th, v. 2. 263: 

“ I have made my way throiit;h more im;)cdimcnts ‘ 

Than twenty times your stc»p.” <' V 

68. Your knees to them. Cf. 3. 57 below; j^our knees to me 
See also v. 3. 169. ^ 

70. Thither where more attends you. “ To excesses which fresh suffer¬ 
ings must expiate ” (Wh.). 

71. Helms. “By metonymy for those at the helm, the steersmen or 
pilots” (Wr.). 

77. Piercing. Schmidt is in dtfubt whether this is— “mortifying, re¬ 
volting to the feeling.s, or =^8weeping; entering and affecting all the In¬ 
terests of the people.” It may be simply =sharp, severe. . 

85. Stale V a little more. Make it ^ little staler; r^erring^o hewe 

heard //just before. The folios have “scale’t;” corrected Theo. 

Steevens defended “ scale ” as a provincialism =«?* disperse;” explain¬ 
ing the passage thus; “ Though some of you have heavd the story, I 
will spread it yet wider, and diffuse it among the rest.” Other desperate 
attempts have been made to sustain th^ old reading. For rAi/S^make 
stalfc, cf. T.*and C. ii. 3^201, y, C. i; 2. 73, iv. i. 38 (see our cd. p. 130), 
and A. and C. ii. 2. 240. Wr. quotes Massinger, Hnnalural Cotfthatt 

IV. 21 1. w ill ... • 

“ I ’ll not stale the jest . 

« ‘ By my relaifon.” 

86. IVell^ T V/ hear it^ etc. The speech is arranged as font lines^rof 
vcr.se iiuthe folios; as prosc’first by Capell® 

87. Fob off. Put off with a triclL Cf. 2 Hen. IV. ii.t'i. 37Vwhcf|'e we 
have “ fubbed off,” and see our ed. p. 160. See also Qth. pi 202. ^Dis* 
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treatment, humiliation” (Schmidt). Clarke remarks that it 
is=thc Italian disgrazia^ misfortune, unhap'\)iness. ^ 

Deliver » Speak, tell your story. For the intransitive use, cf. Rich, 
//. iii. 3. 34: “and thus deliver;” and see our ed. p. 190. It is oftener 
transj|iiv«, as in iv. 6. 65 below. Cf. Ham. p. 186. 

► %9. There was a time^ etc. Cf. the extract from North, p. 17? above. 

Camden’s version of the fable (sec p. 11 above) is as follows, the italics 
being Malone’s: 

“All the members of the body conspired against tlie stomacke, as 
against the swallowinggtelf'e of all their labors; for whereas the eies he~ 
heldf the eares heard^ the handes labored^ the feete Iraveledy the tongue spake^ 
and all partes performed their fnndioiiSy onely the stomacke lay ydle and 
consumed all. llereuppon they ioyntly agreed al to forbeaic their labors, 
and to pine away their lasie and puhlike enemy. One day passed over, the 
s^ond followed very ^tedious, but the third d.ay was so grievous to them 
all, that they called a common Counsel; The eyes waxed dimme, the feete 
could not support the body, the armes waxed lasie, the tongue faltered, 
and could not kiy open the "matter; Therefore they all with one accord de¬ 
sired the advi.se ofithe Heart, There Reason layd open before them, etc.” 

91. Gulf, Whirlpool; the only meaning in S. except in Macb. iv. i. 
123, where it seems to be=gullet. Schmid^gives it that sense here. Cf. 
R. of L. 557 ; “ A swallowing gulf that even in plenty wanteth;” Ilen^V, 
•iv. 3. $2: 

“thou ait so near the gulf 
* Thou neros must be englutted” 

(cf. Id, ii. 4.10); RichUHI. iii. 7.128: swallowing gulf,” etc. 

93. Cupboarding. In the folios we have the “ phonetic ” spelling “ cub- 
bording.” S. uses the verb only here, and the noun only in R. and J, i. 
5.8, where the folios have “ cubbord ” or (in the 4th) “ cubbert.” 

Viand, Food (like the Fr. la viande) ; the only instance of the singu¬ 
lar in S. Richardson quotes Sir Thopias More, Workes: “ reteyning of 
the olde plentie in deintie viande and siluer vesscll.” 

94! Where, Whereas.; as in i. 10. 13 below. See Lear^ p. 179, or i 
Hen. IV, P-187. pr. 13^ 

96. Pat0fipate, “ Acting jn common ” (Schmidt); or = participating 
or partm^nt, Cf. reverberate = reverberant, in T. N. i. 5.291. For the 
form (cf. incorporate 123 below), see Gr. 342; and for the active sense, 
cf. Gr. 29^ 37^ (also 3). K. takes participate to be the verb, in the same 
construction as see and heart etc. 

97! AJfection, Inclination, desire ; as in 170 below. See ajso ii.ji. 225. 
Cf. L, L. L. V. 1.93: “ it is the king’s most sweft pleasure and anection 
to congratulate the princess,!’ etc. 

loj. Which ne'er carnet etc. “ With a smile, not indicating plcnsiire, 
but contempt ” (Johnson). As Wr. rem|rks, “ the laughterof meiymient 
came froiif the lungs.” C£ A, HZ. ii. 7.30: “ lungs began to crow 
Irkh chanticleer,” etc. See^lso ii. 1^74* 

loip I may make the belly entile* As in l^utarch (see p. 172 tfbove) he 
mak(^ it ” laugV' 

103. TtfunHugly*' The^^adlng of the^th folio; th^ fst has “taint- 
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ingly,” the others “tantingly.” “Taintingly” has been defended as = 
disparagingly (cf. “ tainting ” fn 0 th. ii. i. 275). 

105. His receipt. What he received. Cf. A’, of L. 703: “ Drunken De- 
siie must vomit his receipt.” 

106. For that. Because that; as in i. 9. 47 and iii. 3. 93 bele ,v. Gr. 

287 (cf. 151). ^ 

108. Kindly-crowned. Crowned like a king. The hyphen is not in the 
folioS) but w.as inserted by Warb.—perhaps unnecessarily. 

109. Soldier. A trisyllable; as in v. 6. 71 below. Cf. f. C. iv. i. 28, 
Jhim. i. 5. 141, Leary iv. 5. 3, etc. Gr. 479. 

III. Muniments, Defences, or defenders; used by S. nowhere else. 

113. Fore me, Cf. A. IV. ii. 3. 31: “fore me, I speak in respect.” 
Wr. suggests that the oath was probably substituted for the more com¬ 
mon Fore God! tsce Much Adoy ii. 3.193, iv. 3.32, A. W, ii. 3. 51, etc.) to 
avoid the penalties imposed by the statute of James I. against the use of 
the name of God on the st?ge (cf. 0 th. p. ii); but if so, the alteration was 
not uniformly made. Cf. A. W. ii. 3.31 and 51, for instance. 

119. You 'll. The folio has “ you’st,” which Wr. retains, as “ apparent¬ 
ly a provincialism which S. intentionally puts into th« mouth of Mene- 
liius when addressing the citizem.but in the preceding line the folio 
has^v<7M V/, and “ you’st ” her^ may be a mere slip of the compositor—an 
abs'^nt-minded substitution of his familiar provincial form for the more 
correct one in the “ copy.” 

120. Ye 're. The folio has “Y’ are,” fo- which Capell substituted 
“You’re.” 

121. Your. For the colloquial Juse, see A. K >rp. 180 (note on Your 
chestnnt)y or M. N. D. p. 156 (on Your lion). Gr. 221. 

123. Incorporate. Forming one body; as in C. of E. ii. 2.124, M. N. 
D. iii. 2. 208, Hen. V. v. 2.394, etc. .For the form, sec on 96 above. 

126. Shop, Workshop; the ordinary meaning of the word in New 
England. Cf. iv. 6. 8 below; and see also C. of E. iii. 1. 3, iv. 1. 82,* 

3- 7, . 7 * •• 3 b etc. Wr. re‘marks that “the same homely fi{|^re 

is found in Davies of Hereford’s Microcosmos (1603), p. 27 (ed. Grosart), 
where he describes the breast, 

* Which is the Shoppe of all the Instruments 
Wherewith the vital! Vertue operates.'” 

129. The seat o' the brain. Malone (followed by Clarkd) takes this to 

be in apposition with hearty and refers to “ the counsellor heart ” in 109 
above, and tip Camden’s version of the story (see on 89 above), “they de¬ 
sired the advise of the fteart,” where '^Reason layd open before them 
but we are disposed to agree with Wr. that it means “ the kingly^crowned 
heady'ePaoxt reason has itff throne, while the attendant i^assions keep their 
court fn the heart.” ^ 

130. Cranks. Winding passages; t’.e only instance of the noun in S. 
For the verb, see 1 J^en. IV. p. 17^. Halli^ell quotes Holland, Am^U 
anus Mhrcellinus: “With departing speedily by the lake Sunc.tensis, 
and the winding cranks of the river Gdllus, he deluded ^he edemid’Jiard 
at hand at his heeles.” For officesy cf. Rkh. II. p. 159. 
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131. Nerves, Sinews; as elsewhere in S. See ILim. p. 195. Wr. 
quotes Cotgrave; “ Nerf: ni. A Synnow. 

133. And thougky etc. The folio reads : 

• ^ *' And though that all at once 

^ * (You my good Friends, this sayes the licllyj luarke me.” 

The arrangement in the text is due to Rowe, and is generally adopted. 
Wr. prefers to make the whole of 134 the parenthetical interruption. 

138. Flour. The folios have “flowre” or “flowr;” and Capell, fol¬ 
lowed by some modern editors, has “ flowerbut flour is the natural 
antithesis to bran. It is curious, by the way, that this is the only in¬ 
stance of the word in S. In iii. i. 322 below he has the same figure 
in ^^meal and bran;” as also in Cymb. iv. 2. 27: **Nature hath meal 
and bran, contempt and grace.” 

• 143. Digest. The folios have “ disgest,” as in J. C. i. 2.305 and (“dis- ^ 
gested”) in A. and 6'. ii. 2.179; and the lattr folios have “disgestion” 
in Hen. VIIIA. 4.62 (“digestion” in ist folio). Both forms were in use. 
See Nares, s. v. Disgest; and cf. Wb. 

144. 7 'be comdlon. For the singular, cf. iii. I. 29 below. Elsewhere 
S. uses the plural in this sense; as iif ii. i. 255, iii. 3. 14, and v. 6.4 be¬ 
low. f 

148. Assembly. A quadrisyllable ; as in Much Ado, v. 4.34. Sec^our 
ed. p. 171, or Gr. 477. 

1^2. Rascal, With a plAy on the original sense of the word=a lean 
or worthless deer. See A. Y. L. p. 179. Wont in blood—m the worst 
condition. *For the ifbnling term it.%blood (=-in health or good condi¬ 
tion), cf. iv. 5. 212 below. See also L. Z. L. iv. 2. 4; “ The deer was, as 

} rou know, sanguis, in blood and l Hen. VI. iv. 2. 48: “ If we be Eng- 

ish deer, be then in blood,” etc. 

. .' 56 . Must have bale. “I^Iust get the worst of it ” (Wr.). For bale"^ 
injury, calamity, cf. Speifeer’, F. Q. i. j. 16: “ For light she hated as the 
deadly bale Id. ii. 2. 45 : That we may pitty such unhappie bale,” 
etc. We find the plural in Id. yi. 10. 3 : “ T’ entrap unwary foolcs in 
their etervall bak^s.” Baleful is still in use; but Malone states that 
bale “ wi^ntiquated in Shakesi'care’s time, being marked as obsolete 
by Bulfokar in his English Expositor, 1616.” 

157. Dissei^ious. ’Seditious. See Rich. III. p. 188. 

159. Scabs. For the play upon the word, which was used as a term of 
extren»e contempt, cf. Muck Ado, p. 146, and 2 Hen. IV. p. 179. 

iho. Thee. Changed by D. to “ yebut, as Clarke notes, Coriolanus 
“ first replies in particular to the demagogue leSder who is daring enough 
to tell him the bold, reproachful truth, and then gives a general retort to 
the assembled mob.” 0 

165. Ng surer. No more to be depgnded on, no more likely (ip stand 
the test. Wr. compares M. 3.90: “ Rogues^ hence, avaunt! Van- 
i.sh like hailstones, go!” Ifrofessor Hales {Academy, Aug. to, 1878) sug- 
gest^thal S. igay have*had in mind the great frost of January itoy-S, 
wh|h the Thamc.s was frozen over and fires were lighted on it. 

167. Your virtuey etc,-> Your virtue is to speak well of him whom his 
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awn offences have subjected to justice; and to rail at those laws by 
which he wl^om you praise was punished (Johnson). For the ellipsis 
of the relative in 169, sec Gr. 244. 

170. Affections^ See on 97 above. 

180. Which. Who; as often. Gr. 265. « 

181. What ’j their seeking? The question is addressed to Menenius. 
"The answer is, Their seeking, or sitil (to use the language of the time), 
is for com ” (Malone). 

184. Fire. A dissyllable. Gr. 48c. 

186. Who thrives. “ Omitted by llanmer as superfluous both in sense 
and verse” (Wr.). 1 

5/V/i'=take sides with, join. S. uses the verb only here and in iv. 2. 2 
below, where it is intransitive. 

188. Feebling. The verb occurs again in K. John^ v. 2. 146: “Shall 
that victorious hand be feeblcd here ?” 

‘ 189. Below their cobbled s^oes. “ So as to trample them under foot ” 

(Wr.). 

190. Futh. Pity. See Fuh. II. p. 199. *' 

191. Quarry. A heap of slaughtered game. Cf. MA:b. p. 244. Bul- 
lokar, in his English Expositor^ iHib (as quoted by Malone), says the 
word “ signifieth the reward g’vcn to hounds after they have hunted, or 
the venison which is taken in hunting.” 

192. Quarter'd. Cf. f. C. iii. I. 268 : “Their infants quarter’d with the 

hands of war;” and i Hen. VI.'w.i. 11; “Lern famine, quartering siwcl, 
and climbing fire.” » 

193. Pick. Pitch. Toilet remavlfs that in Staffordshire P they say, 
picke me such a thing, that pitch or throw anything that the dcniander 
wants.” Wr. says that the word is given in I)ickin‘«on*s Cumberland 
Glossary and in Atkinson’s Glossary of the Cleifcland Dialect. 

194. Almost. The Coll. MS. has “ all most,” which .Sr. and W. adopt. 

195. Almndantly they lack discretion. Cf. Ham. ii. 2. 202 : “a plentiful 

lack of wit.” ^ 

198. An-hungiy. Perhaps, as Schmidt suggests, used in imitation of 
the rustic language of the plebeians. Elsewhere we find a-hnngrym the 
mouth of Slender (M. W. i. i. 280) aq;! Sir Andrew Agucch®.k (71 N. 
ii. 3. 136). Cf. Matt. iv. 2. ‘ 

Proverbs. Wf. quotes Trench, Proverbs: “ In a fastidious age, indeed, 
and one of false refinement, they may go nearly or quite outbf use among 
the .so-called upper cla.sses. No gentleman, says Lord Chesterfield, or 
*no man of fashion,’as I think is his exact l^hrase, ^cver uses a proverb.* 
And with how fine a touch of nature Shakespeare makes Coriolanus, the 
man who, with all his greatness, is entirely devoid of all sympathy for 
the people, to utter his sc^n of them in scorn of their proverbs, and of 
their fr^uent employmenffjf the^e.” 

204. To break the heart of generosity, p To give the final bl^rw to the 
nobles. Generosity is high birth ” (Johnson).^,,' Steevens compares g^f?^ 
erous in M for M. iv. 6.13 : “The generous and gravest citizens.’* oSee 
also 0 th. p. 188. V. thinks that the word may have its ordlnary'sensei^of 
“ bounty, liberality.*’ 
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206 As if, the ^accoiding to Abbott (Gr 107), being “implied 
in the subjunctive ’ • 

Jhe honii the moon Wr quotes A and C iv 12 4^ “let me 
lodge I ichis on the hoi ns o the moon,’ and lleywood, inloir A^l 
“ hang d upon the high loins of the moon ’ 

'*20^ ^hintiHj' 1 heiolios have “Shooting, concetedby Pope Rone 
2d id ) h IS “Suiting * 

Emiditun tnv\ or envious contention ns in 1 and C i 3 134 

\i t \ HK (ever 

Ol I lie and bloodless emulation ” 

See iKo y f p IS 3 

210 Shithf Lonti'ietid from Ciodsdeith’ 1 favoinite 01th of 

Queen Lli/xbitli, -is ‘ Svvounds 01 71 unds tiom ‘(lods vviiinds,’ to 

nvoid the pen titles ot Acts ol Piilnmeiit igtinsl piofinitv (\\i ) Cf 
t4so Sblood {film p 20S, or \ fUn 11 p 144 , but even these o'llhs 
aie often omitted in the tolio See 0 th p iif 

211 I nnoj^d Ihe folios have ‘ vinoost,’ collected by Iheo 

21^ WtunpoH Gam upon,get the bettei of \\ conjectuics “open” 
for tipott * 

215; /} i^nenfs I or the coi temptfious pe’son il use, ef T and C v 
19 “110m whence, filament?’ * 

218 I tnt lind i vent lor, get lid of Cf 111 i 2^8bel)w • 

* 220 Told Piobibly heie= * foretold, sud would Inpptn (Claile), 

as C*oriolanus has but jus# heiid honi the niessen^ci tint the Volsces 
aie actually in aims 

222 Put yon to t Alt jroii to the telt, tiy \ u haid Cf IV T i 2 16 

Wt art iLiuhei biotber 
Ihan you can put us tc t 

225 Yon halt f ufht io^tlur Ihe folios mike this a question, ind 
Wi ictnns that pointing* Onh hi Jionh him Sec (rr 206 

228 Onlv mv wat •'vith him My wiis only with him See Much 
Ado, p 130, note on Onh his ^i/t is (ir 420 

232 (oi^ant #“liiiinovable in my lesolution ” (Steevens) Cf \ 2 
89 bclo^li^ you keep a const int fcmper ’ for I at tins the folios mis¬ 
print “ Lucius, ’ con ccted by Rowe 

234 StiJP \Vr cj^lains this is “obstinate,” but it probably icters 
to his cripplecl condition I he icply seems to fivoui this cxplanition 

Standst out^ Do you not take pait^ Aic }ou to be “counted 
out>*’ • , • 

235 Lead 1 on on It is doubtful whether this la addressed to Comm- 

111s, as the Camb editois take it, 01 to the scnatois, as generalt) under¬ 
stood , but wc incline to the latter view Ihe Camb ed pnnts the pas¬ 
sage thus^ • ■ 

“ lit [To Cthn ] I ead >ou on 

* [ToMhrJ P( 4 |bw CominiuH • vne must follow you 

0 Right worthy you priority ” • 

• • 

1 hi#gives the pieccdence to Cominius, general in chief, and allots t*he 
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ni \t plate to Mai tins, but Ltad you on seems rather to l)e a reply to 
the senitoi, who has just spoken. He then bids Comini us follow the 
scnatois, anti si\s lOt (that is, M ulius and I) must jollmo jw#, loi you are 
iij;ht woithy of the pietcdcnec 

240 A^o^dt Mapctus f Iheo. changed Mat tins to “I artius;’ but we 
think, with ( IcUkc, that “it is Coinnmis’s sentence of courtesy to Coiio- 
lanus (iiueiukd probablv to be aeeompanied by an inclination of the 
head) in pissing to go befoic him, aecoiding to the appointed pri¬ 
ority. It, as It weie, leknowledges the spcikii’s sense ot Coiiolaiius*s 
right of piecedcncc, even while he takes it himself 111 deference to the 
Senate’* decree” >01 the foim of the addiess, cf llui. VIII 11. 3. 
80; “My honoin’d loid’” — a taiewell, piobably aeeompanied by a 
curtsy. 

243 Mutiiui r In Tttnp 111 2.40, we find “ mutineeislike this, the 
only instance of the woid in S Sec llam p 241, note on En^iiut, and 
cf. Gr 443 

244. Piitf Will foith “ Displays itself well; the blossoms of youi val¬ 
our promise goodlj fiuit” (Wi ) 

249. Oiui Gibe, jeer; as in 2 Iltii. IV. 1 2 7 ‘iMcn of all soits 
take a piide to giid at me ” Jhoi *die noun, see f. of S. p. 169 For the 
oiiginai nieanin^ of the word ^ -stiike, hit), cf \Vb. 

2^0 Ktmotk l?oi the “intensive” and other uses of the piefix h , 
see Gr 438 

Tho modtst maon llie chaste Diana Cf v 3 6 s below, whereeVa- 
leiia IS called “the moon of Kome” bee also hi oj I .v 1. 109; “the 
moon sl( ( ps with h lulvmion,” etc ^ 

251 ThepitHut etc We take this to be the expression of a 
wish, as Ilanmer makes it. Some expl un it as an asseition “the ]>ics 
ent wus eat up his gentler quilities” (Steevens), or “the wai-* absoib 
him wholly” (Claike). Schmidt makes f/^ 7 W/r destroy. 

253 Siiih a uatiutf etc. Ihis speech is givrn as piose in the folios, 
as veiae fiist by Pope. ^ 

256 The uuhtih Sec Oi 270 Wr eompaies O;/1. 29 

257 Whom hor who “personifying iiiational anteecdeiits,” see Gi. 
264 Cf III 2 119 below. 

261. Giddy censun. Inconsiderate judgment or opinion. Foi 
see Ilam. p. 190, or Much. p. 231 o 

262 Cry out of. Wr. quotes Ihti. V. 11.3.29: “ They say he ci led out 
of s lek.” For concerning, sec Gr 174. 

263. Had borne the bustness. Cf. i 6.87 below. 

264. Opinthn. Public bpinion , as in i lien. IV. in. 2.42: “ Opinion, 
that did help me to the ciown,” etc. See our ed. p. 179. 

Sticks on~\*» fixed on; perhaps “like an oinamcnt” iyiv.). Cf. 2. 
Ilen.IV.w.'^.iZ. 

“Ihere wq;re two honours lost,^your<v and your son’b. 

For voun>, the God of heaven it I 

t For Ins n stuck upon him as the sun 
In the giey vault of heaven ” 

265. Dements. Merits ; as in Otk. i. 2.22: 
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“My demcritii 

May apeak unbMineted to a<»piuud a fortune 
Ais thib that 1 have reach'd.” 

See our eel. p. 159. 

266. ^re to» Will be assigned to, or awaided to. 

** 2 fi» More than his siugulanty, etc. “ We will learn what he is to do 
besides gotttg himself: what aic his powers and what is his appoint¬ 
ment” (Johnson). Kut, as Steevens suggests, singularity “implies a sar¬ 
casm on Coriolanus, and the speaker means to say, after what fashion, 
beude that in which his own singitlarily of disposition invests him^ he goes 
to the fic^d.” 

Scene II.—2. Entered in. Have penetiated into, have got at the se¬ 
cret of. For /// — into, see Gr. 159. 

4. What e 7 <er have been thought on^ etc. The leading of the 1st folio; 
flie later folios change luwe to “ hath.” What seems to be pluial, refer¬ 
ring to the pieceding counsels. P'or //;/-= of, 8f, i. i, ii above. 

6. Circumvtntton. The means lor ciicumventing us (through knowl¬ 
edge of our desi^is). 

9. Power. Force, army ; both thc^ingular and the plural being used 
in this sense, like fotce and fortes. ^’^32 and iv. 5. 121 below. See abo 
f. C. p. 168, note on Aie levying powers, r or //YjjVj=impicsscd, levied, 

, see Rich. 11 . p. 190. * 

13. Of. For /jj^with the agent, see Gr. 170. Cf, ii. 1.21, ii. 2.3, and ii. 
3. lb below. * 

15. Preparation. IJprce ready for action; as in 0 th. i. 3.14 (cf. 22l): 
“The Turkish picpaiation makes for*Rhodos,” etc. 

18. Made doubt. Cf. v. 4. 46 below. See also 7 ’ G. of V. v. 2. 20, 
L. L. L. \. 2. loi, etc. 

19. To ansuvr us. To meet us in combat. Cf. i. 4. 52 below. See 
also the play upon the nyird in f. C.v. 1.6 : 

“ their battles are at hand; 

They mean to warn us at Phdippi here, 

Answering before we do demand of them.” 

24. in. I'ake, subdue; in iii. 2. 59 below. .See .also W. T. 
p. 203. *^r. quotes Chapman, Iliads ii. 119; 

* “for now, nor ever, shall 

* Our utmost take in broad-way’d Tioy;” 

anclMassingei, Ne%v Way to Pay Old Debts^ v. i: 

* • 

“ An army of whole families, who ^et alive, 

And but enroll’d for soldiers, were able 
To take in Dunkiik.” 

Sre almost. Almost before. For the transposition, cf. i. 1.22^ above. 
Gr. 430* * • * 

•27. CorioU. The ist fobo has “Corioles” (cf.*North, p. 173 above); 
the l«ter folios have “ Coriolus.” • 

2^ Fofthe Pemove. For the raising of the siege. Schmidt comp^^es 
themse of the,;^erb in Vianet A. 423: “Remove your siege from my un- 
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)iel(ling heaitand E. and J v. 3.237 : “to remove that siege of grief 
horn her.” Warb. gave “’loie they lemove,” and Johnson conjectuicd 
“toi their i4move.” 

32. Panels. Parts ; as in iv. 5. 217 below. Cf. I Hen. IV. 111. 2 159: 
“£ie bicak the smallest paicel of tins vow,” etc. Sometimes nt is ~ 
party; as in L L. L. v. 2.160 “A holy paiccl of the fairest dames.' 
See also M. oj V.\, 2.. \ 19 and A. IV. n. 3.5S. 

SpenViII — Enter. et(. The stage direction in the folio leads : “ En¬ 
ter Volumma and J molhtr and 7 uije to Mat tins 'Ihty set tfum 

doTvne on tioo lowt itooU > and simu ” ^ 

4. Embtattnunh Used by S. oftener than imbtaea. Ste W. T. 
p. 209, or Ku h. III. p J98 

6. PluiPd. A fa\uinite woid with S. Cf 11. 2 30, 11, 3 186, in 3. 
96, IV. 3 21, etc., below. See also Ltot. p 238, or Ruh. Ill p 199. 

10. To han^ by tlu loalL Wr. quotes tymb 111 4 54; “I am iieher 
than to hang by the walls and M jot M 1. 2. 171 

“'ll! the entolkd penalties 

Which hue, like unscoiii’d 'iimoiir, hung by tbetvwall 
So lung that nineteen z(,flncs )ii\e gone round 
And none of them been worn “ 

12 . Round with oak. “The ciown given by the Romans to him that 
saved the life of a citi/cn, which w is accounted moic honoutable than 
any other” (Johnson). Coiiolanus had won this ciown at the battlf of 
Lake Rcgilhis. See Noith, p. 171 abo\c. 

15 Man-rhild. Cf Math.i.'i 72: “ Rung foifck men-children only.” 
See also Riik mi. 5. 

22. Had latket. Good tnglish, like had a\ lief (see A. 1 '. Z. p. 139), 
etc C f M of V. p. 132. 

26 Beseech yon. Ct. 11 3. 96,111. i. 149, and iv. 4. lo Ixilow. Gi- 40T. 

To fetire myself, hoi the icflcxivc use, cf. Rich. II. p. 203 (Gi. 296), 
and for the transitive use. Id p. 181 (Gi. 291). 

2%. Ilithtr. hvcnheie 

30. Fiom a btar. A “ constiuction according to sense,” as if fleeing 
had been used foi shnnntu^ (Wi ). 

37. Iln bloody h ow f Cf. p 28 aboi e. 

42. At Grecian sivofd. conttninin^. 'J he ist folio reads: “ At Grecian 
sword. Conttmiingf tell Valeita;^* as if the italicized Coutenmng vieie 
the name of the gentlewoman addressed. The 2d folio has “At Grecian 
swordes Contending: tell Valeria” (adopti^d by W.) ^ and the later cds. 
followed thisSnbstanlially until Capell punted “swoids’ ” for “swords.” 
Coll, in his first ed. changed “swords’” to “sword’s,” but offered the 
conjecture “ At Grecian swords, contemning,” which appears in the Coll, 
MS., and is adopted by Coll, in his 2d cd., also by Sr. and (with S 7 oordfor 
“ swordls ”} 1 >y the Camb. editoi^. It i^on the whole the bes« emenda¬ 
tion that has l>een proposed. “ Contending” merely serves to fill oat 
the line, while contemning adds to the meamng as well. LettsoiP con- 
jcuuics very plausibly “As Oreckin swords contemning.** 

44- Bless sny lordfrovh That iSy pyeserve him from. Cf. Rkh* HA 
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jii* 3* 5 * “God bless the prince from jll the pack of you!” where the 
quartos have ” keep ” for bless. See also *W. T. p. 198. 

50. Manifest housekeepers. Evidently stayeis at home. uses house- 
keeper elsewhere only in Alack iii. i. 97, wheie it means a watch-dog (see 
our ed^p. 209't and in the C^lown’s talk in T. iv. 2. 10, wheic its exact 
WiCcAiing is rather doubtful; but cf. keep house in Cymb. iii. 3. l: ” A 
goodly (lay not to keep house ” (that is, lor not staying in the house), etc. 

51. Spot. Figme, pattern ; referring to the embroidery she is se^oing 
upon. ^ Schmidt conii)aies 0 th. iii. 3.435, where “spotted with strawber¬ 
ries ” isrrembroideied with that pattern. 

57 * O*^my troth. E(juivalcnt to o' my word just before. Cf. troth =z 
truth, in iv. 5.188 below ; and see AI. N. D. p. 151. 

58. Has. For the ellipsis, cf. ii. 2.14, iii. 1.161,162 below. The folios 
print “ ha’s ”^or h’as.” See Gr. 400, and cf. 402. 

r(C/;//fr/«^</*=.dctcrmincd, lesolutc. Cf. Aluch Ado, v. 4. 17, where con- 
firm it countenance— 9 XQ 2 o\^ face. Sec our ed. p. 170. • 

61. Catched. Klsewheic S. has cauirht lor tTie past tense, as just above ; 
but he u.ses pitched for the participle in L. L. L. v. 2. 69, A. \V. i. 3, 176, 
and A*, and f. iv^. 48. See A. IF. p. 144. 

63. Alammoiked. 'I’oie it in inecc-v; used by S. nowhere else. Wr. 
cites Colgrave, Fr. Diet.: “ Morcelel; nL A bit, small mammockc, or 
morsclland again: “Miette.s : f. Criimmc.s, scraps, small fragments, 
or mammockes of bread, etc.” Moot, in his Suffolk I Fords and Phrases, 
giv|s “Mamtnuck. To cut and hack victuals wastefully.” 

64. On ‘‘s. Of his ; as ii^ ii. i. 174 and ii. 2. 77 below. Cf. Or. 182. 

’65. La.- The use rilthis expletive was one of the little colloquialisms 

of the time! We find it in addresses; as “la you” in 71 A\ iii. 4. iii, 
and “la you now ” in If'. T. ii. 3. 50 ; but oftencr, as heie, to cm])hasize 
a statement. Cf. AT. IF. i. i. 86; “I thank you always with my heait, la ! 
with my-hcart;” Id. i. i. 322: “Truly, I will not go fitst; trulvi la!” 
Id. i. 4.90: “ This is all^indecd, la!” /«/. ii. 2. io 3 : “ Surely, I think you 
have charms, la! ye>, in truth,” etc. • See also 87 below. 

66. Crack. Hoy ; slightly contemptuous, and used by Virgilia to qual¬ 
ify the compliments of her visitor (Wr.). The W'oid occuis again in 2 
I/en. IV^. 2.34f See our cd. p. 176. 

67. Smeltery, Stitching, needk*vork ; used by S. only here. 

68. * Huswife. Thf usual spelling in the early eds., indicating the pro¬ 
nunciation. tThc folio has “ housewife ” only in A. V. L. i. 2. 33, Hen. 
VIII. iii. I. 24, and 0 th. i. 3. 273 ; and “ housewifery ” (which is found in 
the*quarto of 0 th, ii. 1.113) not at all. 

73. Wars. The plural for the singular; a% often. CfPi. l. 230,251 
above, and 98, etc., below. See al.so on iv. 5. 226 below. 

80. Penelope. The poet’s one allusion to the wife of Ulysses. 

8Jj. Sensible. Sensitive. Cf. Temp. ». 125, or Af. N. D. p. 184. 
eyj. NJihing. Nowise, not a^all; af very often. Gr.55,' • 

• 103. Disease. Dis-ease, trouble j the only instance of the verb in S., 
unl^ we read, as we prolably should, ** Will cheer me ever,pr disease 
me now,« in Macb. v. 3.21, See our cd. p. 249. 

' vur better ffnrik. “Our mirth, which would be greater without*her 
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comp'iny” (Schmidt) For thjs “proleptic” use of the adjective, cf 
J\I1 1 ]>p 162 (note on The vK^ittL loot)^ 174 (on 1 6 3 ), and 218 (on ui 
4.76) ' 

105 SoUmnts^ SobeincsS, the only instance of the word in S 
SolfiHuity he uses in the sense of ceremony (especially of iiupp ils) or 
festivity, the only exception being i Hen IV 111 2 59, wheic it is 
stateliness, dignity 

107 Atawoni In a word, in shoit See Much 130 

Sci-NF IV —7 Stimm< 7 t the ter n 1 h it is, to surrender 

8 This mtlt and h lij 1 he two 1 ist woids, which distuib the mcas 
me, should be omitted, as we uc told [in i 6 16] that ‘ t is not a mile * 
between the two aimies” (Sttevins) 

9 I unm C onnnonl\ punted Kiuni, but not m the eaily eds , hete 
or elsewheie See 2 Htn I\ p 173 

ir Sfua/i/i^ t^tcffds Cf A/ch III 1 2 94 “ 1 hy mm therous falchion 
smoking in his blood ’ 

12 Jiddtd In the field, fighting, the only instance of the woid in S 
Cf /gy/irZ in 38 below and int d in v 2 7S Or 294 

“Mucius refers to the division ot the Roman aimy under Cominius 
mentioned m 1 3 95 (VVr ) 

14 Tk it feats you leis than lu Johnson would change less to “ more,” 
or that to “but, and Mrlone leinnks thit S almost always “entingltb 
himself in using/t j and///<»;« lor iieh peeuli u ‘ double negatives,” 
see Leir^ p 210 (note on 1 u U ts /n<no henvy ^,te )yOT A K Z p 156 (on 
j\o mote do yourl) C f Schmidt, p 1420 C)aiKc, however, doubts 
whether the picstnt is an instanie of this kind and explains the passage 
thus “‘N’o,»ht is not within the walls, nor is theie a man thit feats 
you less than he, who fears you less than next to nothing’ No man 
ein fear less than one who (ears less than a little, and this is one of 
those simple verities which S often gives under the form of an apparent 

antithesis * 

17 Pound us up Shut us up as in a pound Cf T G of V \ i^iio 
“ Nay, in that you ire astray, t were Ixst pound you ” Welindm/£>«W 
in Hen F' 1 2 160 

23 Forth Forth from, out of, asin^iVZ? 1 i 164,^ a ^^i l, 

126, A and C iv 10 7, etc Gr 156 

25 More ptoof Of better proof or resisting power, a technical term 
with regald to aimour ( f Rich // 1 3 73 “Add proof unto mine 
armour with thy prayers ” (see our ed p 162), V and A 626 

o . 

“ Ills brawny smes, with hairy bnsUeB arm d. 

Are better proof than thy ear s point can enter,” etc 

30 The fouth T he south wind in S is always associated with fog, 
lain, ahd unwholesome vapours It is ”the dew dropping south” {R 
and y 1 4 103), “ the spongy south” {Cyntb jv, 2.349), the “foggy south, 
puffing vi^ith wind and ram" i^A. Y L 111 5 So), ‘*the south boi 1)9. with 
lilack vapour” (2 Hen^ IV. 11 4.392), etc. Cf, T. and C v. t. 21: “the 
rotten di^ases of the southaud Cymb. h. 3 136: “The south fofglirot 
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him !’* See also ii. 3.26-30 below. This is all much against the reading 
“ hweet south ” for sweet iottnd jii T. A\ i. L 5 (sec our ed. p. 118). 

31. You herd of—Boils^ etc. In the ist folio this reads; • 

“Vftu*Shames of Rome: you Heard of Byles and Plagues 
^ Plaister you o’rc,” etc. 

• 

Johnson was the first to correct the pointing, and make the passage in¬ 
telligible. As Malone notes, Coriolanus is equally impetuous and abrupt 
in i. I. 210 above. Hanmer reads: “ You shames of Rome, you herds, 
you ! boils,” etc. Coll, adopts the reading of the Coll. MS.: “ Unheard 
of boils,” etc. 

Boil is .spelt “ byle ” or “ bile ” in all the early cds. here, as in Lear^ ii. 
4.226 (see our ed. p. 213), indicating the pionunciation still current among 
the illiterate. 

38. A^tedfear. Cf. Huh. //. iii. 2.190; “ This ague-fit of fear.” See 
also AI. of V. i. 1. 33. For a!:^uedy cf. 12 above. 

39. 7 'hc fires if heaven. The stars, “ the stoied fires ” of Lear^ iii. 7.61. 

42. FoUmoed. The reading of the 2d folio; the ist has “followcs.” 
Wr. omits th<? word, believing it to have ciej)t into the text from the 
stage-direction juJt below. Coll, has the impelative “ Follow !” 

43. Ope. “Never joined to a noun%ttributively ” (Schmidt). Cf. iii. 

1.138 beloMT. • 

44. is for the foUmverSy etc. This is from North. See p. 173 abofe. 

• 47. To the pot. A vulgar metaphor still current. St. quotes from 
Pcel^’s Edward I.: “ For g^cs this wretch, this traitor, to the potand 
Wcbster’.s fVhi/e Devil: “They go to the pot for’t.” The Coll. MS. 
has “ port ” ^or pot. ♦ t 

52. Ans^uer. Sec on i. 2.19 above. 

53. Sensibly. .Though endowed with feeling. Theo. adopted Thirlby’s 
conjecture of “sensible, outdoes;” and Johnson accepted the “sensible,” 
No change is called for. Wr. comp.ircs, among other passages, Sonn. 

“• 3 * • • 

“ And th-nt fre«.h bloixl wh ch younj»Iy thou hestowest 
Thou nuyiit call thiim when thou tmm youth couvertes>t.” 

"Wh.says; “The «?lidurance of thejnan is more wonderful than that of 
the swoM^liecause he can feel and ilie sword cannot, and yet he endures 
the longer.” Steeveijp quotes Sidney’s Arcadia: “Their very armour 
by piecemeal fill away from them *. and yet their flesh abode the wounds 
constantly, as though it were less sensible of smart than the senseless 
arrnnwr.” 

54-56. The 1st folio reads thus: 

* “ Thou art left Martins, 

A Carbuncle intirc: as biu as thou art 

Weare not so rich a lesj^ll.” ^ 

Lo^ for ‘"left” is Collier’s emc^datiop, adopted Jby Sr., D., W., and 
others. The compositor probably mistook the lung s in the MS. for 
“I>cft* mbytes s^nse indeed, but, as W. remarks, it docs not suit the con¬ 
text | On the passage^ Malone compares 0 th. v. 2.145. * 
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S7 Cato\ The I'^t folio has ** Calues” the htcr folios “Calves,” 
coiicitecl by Iheo Cf North, p 173 above 

/o— ICC utlmi' to, ir» in ii I 235 and 11 3 151 below. Cf Af IV iv 
6 12 * Lien to 111} wish 
60 As tf tht eit Cf AIilI 11 3 66 

V 

‘ 'acme siy the eaith 
Wd& feveroub ind did diikc 

Sec our td p IQO 

62 Rttuun Foi the noun, cf Cymb 111 i 87 “All the remain is 
‘welcome’ ' 

S( CNF V —3 Mint am Foi the use of the woid in impiccations cf 
Icinp ill 2 88 ind 1 md C 11 I 20 
4 Lnkr "'oith a bumptt 1 h it is, a tiunipctei Set/Tiw p 176 
fhe^e mi us “ llicsc active, bliiiin_, fellows, tontcmptiiouslv used 
cf the loiU icis for plundei ” (\\i ) Ihc w lul is used without the touch 
of t ontcinpt in V and A 368 “ O fairest mover on this •iioilal round' ’ 

Wh thinks It mcaiib “these clamouieis foi then lights, these distuibcis 
ot the st itc ” 

7 hen hom^ Tint is, then time Cf Noith, p 174 above Af alone 
savs “Ml Pope aibitiaiily ihan^ed the woid luuts to honours^ iiid 
Dr Johnson, toj hastily I think ippiovis of the iltei ition , ’ to whieh 
Johnson letoits “A in idem tditoi who had made such ui impiovtmeiit 
would have spent half a page m ostt nl ition*^<jt Ins s it,acit} 

ly Dtachmi Ihc ist and 2d filios have “diiehme,” the otheis 
“draehm,’ like some modem cds^ in spite ot the melie C f //am 11 2 
448 “Priji (lod, }our voice, like a piece of imcuiient gold, be not 
ciackcd within the ling, ’ and sec oui ed p 2I0 
(s Of i dnt Woith only a doit, the sm illest of coins, a common meta* 
phoi lor a tiifle f f iv 4 17 and v 4 57 lx.low 
7 Bmy “ Instead of t iking the n as their 1 iw fill pci quisite ” (Malone) 
As \\i notes, S tiansfers both Lnglish diess and Lnglish customs to 
Rome 

12 MaU gYJn/ Hold, keep possession oF “ In tuis sen,'®'* the woids 
aie never scpirated bv the object” (bchniidl) Cf Cymb v 3 iy “Made 
good the pissagc,”clc 

18 Physual 1 ike phy f//-, wholesome, salutaiy Cf r^hc only other 
instance of the word in S , ^ 11 1 261 

“ Is Rrutus Sick ’ and is it physical 
1 o walk unhr iccd ai d suck up the humours 
Uf the dank moruiii], '*' 

24 Than fhoxe^ c tc That is, than she is the friend of those, etc, 
26«6 c> etc As Wi remarks “the comma after which has 
been inserted in most modem editions [his own C amb ed included],ih is 
no light to be there ” 7 he sound is really tae infinitive, like many veibs 
aftpi i^o ihis IS moie evident when the ^ is not imperative; 89^ in T 
O a/t/ui 159. “ I must go send some better messenger;” 19. 
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** Thou woiildst as soon go kindle fire with snow,” etc. See A. Y. L. 
p. 137, note on Co buy, * ^ 

Scene VI.— Enter ,,, as it loere in retire. The reading of the folio, 
^'or tiiejnoun retreat, cf. 3 just bel#w. See also K, John^ pp. 145, 

146,178. 

2. Stands, That is, when w^ made the stand,” as it is expressed in 
Cymh, V. 3, i. 

4. IVhtles. Used interchangeably with while and whilst, Gr. 137. 

6. Ye. The folios have “The;” collected by Ilanmer, Wr, letains 
“The,” compaiing ii. 3. 50 and iv. i. 37 (not parallel cases, being nioie 
exclamations) with Lear^ i. i. 271, y. C, v. 3.99, etc.; but heic the diicct 
addtess seems in better keeping with the context. The misprint is, 
mui cover, an easy one, on account of the old fashion of wiiting <*y«“ for 
tl^f, 

t6. Briefly, Irately; the only example of thi| sense in S. It is =quickly 
in Alaib. ii. 3. 139, A. and C. iv. 4. lo, Cyntb. v. 5. 106, etc. 

17. ConfoutJki. Waste, spend. See i Nett, lY, p. 152. 

22. At. As if.# See on i. i. 206 above. • 

27. From every meaner man. Hain#cr reads “ man'sbut cf. A, IV. 
iii. 1.6: • 

** Holy seems the qiinnel ^ 

^ Upon your grace's pait; black unU tearful 

* On the opposer;’* 

• i 

and see our ed, p. 157. Wr. compaies Esther^ iii. 8, 

29. Clt/i. Kmbiacc ;r%s in iv. 5. iiilbelovv. .See IV. T. p. 210, or 0 th, 
p. 192. For j|v, see Gr. 236. 

32. Jo bedtoatd. Towaid bed, for Ixid. Wi. icmniks that the A. V. 
furnishes many instances of this splitting up nitmhitd; as in Ps. xlv. 5, 

I Sam, xix. 4, Exod. xxxvii. 9, Eph, iii. 2, 2 Cor. iii. 4, etc. Schmidt coiii- 
paics I IJen. VI. iii. 3. 3®; “Their j^owers aic maiching unto Paiis- 
w.ird.” Malone cites Peachani, Complete Gentleman., 1627: “ Leaping, 
upon a full stomach, or to bedward, is veiy dangerous.” 

35. Exile, S. accents both the noun and the veib on either syllable. 
Cl iii. 3.8j^nd v. 3.96 below. Se# also A. Y. L. p. 149, or Gr. 490. 

36. fnm. For the antithesis to other^ cf. Macb. iv, 3.80: “ Desire his 
jewels and this other% house.” 

Pitying, “That is,remitting his ransom'’ (Johnson). 

38. Leash, The cord by which a greyhound was led or held. I'o let 
sltp Was to loose the hound. Sec i Hen, IV, pp. 155,163, ^nd Hen. V. 
ix 163. ^ 

42,- Inform the truth. Cf. A. W. iv. i. 911 

* ^ “Haply thou mayst inform 

^ * Something to ^vc thjilile;” * 

anil see our ed. p. 166. a . • * 

Bu^or our wudemett. But had it not been for our gentlemen. As 
Whcf^sBks, *he was going td say, *But for the gentlemen, the coiiv- 
ardi||M' the common fikL had lost the day.* ” Some one has suggested 
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pointing; it thus “lie chtl mfoim the tmth but ftn iii gentlemen” 
Some tike /v loi ("^ee on i i 6o above) lud a!> iioiii- 

e illy —t/u tOMimon JiU 

44 Run aw ly ( f M of V 2 20 “well, my conseienee 

^ ‘ 1 iuneelot, budge not ’ ^liudgt,' says the fieiul ‘ budge 1 at/ savs 

m\ eonscienee ” 

46 Thitih The C oil MS has “think’t” Cf JIam v 2 306 “Ido 
not think’t ” Rowe pnnts ‘ think— ” 

51 Battle Ainiy. Cf Ihn V iv piol 9 “ 1 leli bittlc sees the 

others umber’d 1 leeand sec our ed p 171 Cf p 175 al)o\c 

^5 I I eufi Vanginid Cf f/m F n 3 130 “ Ihe leuhng ol the 
vawraid” S^c oui ed p 17S C.f p 174 diove 

Af/tiatcs Ihe folios misprint “Antieiils” 01 “Ancients,” collected 
bv Pope Cf Noitli, p 174 above 

53 // /; lety htait of hof'e Wi (<nipiics// oud (. i\ 12 20 “tlje 
vei\ hcait ofh^i*,” T of A 1 l 2S6 “ Ihevtiv he iit of kindne’>s,’ and 
1 IIiu IV IV I 50 “ Ihe vciv liollom and the ‘'Oiil of hojie Malon 
cites J list'T Dominion “thiiist quite iluough the hciil o( hope ” 

• S 7”59 the blood Anliatts Popes ainn^cMcnt ot ihc lines, 

and perhaps no gicit impio\cmei(> on tint of the folio with its luui meg 
uiai and limping \eises < 

51S Endure Remain, continue, as in ^ off 1659 

* 1 ) 1 1 still pure 

Doth in her poison d closet > endure ” 

60 Ni t dilay P or the transpos/ion of «<?/, see '"li 305 On the pi csetit, 

cf Jii 3 42 below ^ 

61 A t me d Raised, uplifted , as often Cf 11 i 150 liclow Sec 
also Amf 1 2 408, iv I 177, 7 11 5 36, IJen V v 2 382, Au/i Iff 
I 2 40, etc 

62 Piote Put it to the proof, make the Mial, or hiw mi} be the 
diieet object,as Schmidt mikes it"' Cf iv 5 93 and \ l 60 bciqjv 

68 This punting For the met iphor, cf A jehn^w 2 233 ‘punted 

with the ciimsoii drops of blood,” Hen K 111 5 49 “with pennons 
punted m the blood of Uaiflciii,”ctq ^ 

69 heai^ etc. Pear less foi his peison than he fens an id lepoit 

heal IS Used in a double sense I or the fixst ( -fe, 1 foi) cf 1 7 5 uelow , 
and see/Arw p 188,01 Bnh III p 183 Gi 200 <■ 

70 For lesser (cf 1 4 15 above) the ist and 2d folios ha\e “lessen,” 
and Rowe if ads ‘ less for ” 

73 Ao many 10 mindfli As many as are so minded Pope reads “ or 
many if so minded ” 

74 Dnposition Metncally five s\ll iblcs Cir 479. 

76 C 7 , me alone f I he folios^ead, “ CJh me alone, make yon a swoid 
of me ” 1 he line has been vaiiously eixplained and emendec' Wr. in¬ 
terprets It thus “ Cbiiolanus is taken by prise at the eageiness With 
which the soldiers lush foiwaid m answer to hts appeal Instead of 
waving then swoids in the an as he had diiccted, they fnake^ swoid of 
him Instead of volunteers coming fuiwaid singly the whole mass should 
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follow (\)ri«l;inus only; none would stay behind. When he saw this he 
cxcl.iimccl, ‘Oh, me alone !’ and then whSn they raised him aloft, ‘make 
you a sword of mebrandish me as if I were a sword ?” <?larke makes 
the whole imperative ; “ Marcius has said ‘ Let him alone^ or so many so ' 
inindc'ii, wave thus;’ and, seeing them all wave their swords in reply and 
then lake himself up in their arms, which leaves him solely waving his 
sword, he rapturously exclaims: ‘ ()h, take me alone for weapon among 
yon all! make yourselves a sword of me !* ” Capell points, ‘‘O me, alone!” 
and says: “The first part of this line should be utter’d in a tone of sur- 
])rise, e.vpressive of the speaker’s taking shame upon him for haviug 
tiioiight j-hat but one man might offer.” Heath would read “Let me 
alone!” Sr. “Come along!” or “O, come along!” Coll, “pf me alon^” 
I.CO, “ (), me aloft!” and Schmidt “ O me ! all one with the following 
clauhc imperative. Of these conjectures that of Coll, seems most prob¬ 
able, especially if we put it “O’ me alone!” but possibly we might get 
the same meaning out of the original reading: “What, pie alone! do you* 
make me your swordAny interpretation of the first clause which 
makes it independent of the second seems to us inadmissible. 

82. Bear the business. Cf. i. I. 263 above. • 

S3. As cause uill be obeyed. As oc<igsion shall require. Wr. compares 
ii. 3. 1S8 below. ^ 

84. Bour. 'I'hc word has been suspected, but perhaps without 
» cient reason. “Coriolanus means only to say that he would appoint 
fou% persons to select for his particular command or paity those who 
were best inclined; and iif order to save time, he proposes to have this 
choice madp while the#trmy is march^ig forward” (Mason). Sr. conject¬ 
ures “some,” Capell “ I,” Lettsom “we,” and Crosby “And forth 1 ’ll.” 
87. With us. That is, with the generals. 


Scene VII.—i. Ports. Gates; as in v. 6.6 below. See also 2 Hen. IV. 
p. 192. • - . . 

3. Centuries. Companies of a hunclrcd; as in Lear^ iv. 4.6: “ A century 
send forth.” See our ed. p. 240. 

5. Fear not. Fear not for, be not anxious about. See on i. 6.69 above. 

ScENii'^ITr.—3. Afi ‘if. Africa; as in Temp.X\. 1.69 and Cymb. i. i. 
167. • It i.s used adjcctively in T. and C. i. 3.370. A frica occurs only iu 
2 Hen. IV. v,»3,104. Wr. quotes Hey wood. Silver Age: 

“Fly into Afiricke, from the mountaincs there 
Chuse me two venemous serpents/’ • 

4. Thy fame and envy. Perhaps—“thy detested or odious fame,” as 
Steeygns explains it (for hatred, see Pick. II, p, 172); or the mean¬ 
ing may be “thy fame and haired of me” (Clarke). The Coll, IJS. has 
“thy fan* I envy.” St. conieciures “ihy fame 1 hate and envv.” Cf. 


I^rth, p. 185 above: “TnUus did more malice anfl envy him,” etc. 

5. Cf. the verb in i. 6. 44 above. • 

Cormi wtHts, Cf. ii. 1 . 152 below: “ CorioH gatesand iii. 3.1(14; 
“ Bjbme gates.” See also y^’C, p. 12$^ note on Tiber bauhs. Gr. 32. 
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11. Wrench «/, etc. Wr. compares the figure in Macb, i. 7.6o: ‘*But 
screw your courage to the sticKing-place.*' See also T, N, v. 1.125: 

'*And that I partly know the instrument 
That sfjiew!) me from my true place in your favour/' 

" . . . 

12. The whip of your bragfd progeny. That is, the whip with Wiiicii 

your boasted ancestors scourged their enemies. For progeny = ra.cef cf. 
I /fen. VI. V. 4. 38: issued from a progeny of kings” (Schmidt). 

14. Officious^ etc. Auhdius reproaches the Volsces for meddling be* 
tween him and Coriolanus, and by their cowardice putting him to the 
shame of being beaten with the advantage of numbers on his side. 6V»< 
demued probably lakes the place of a stronger word” (Wr.). 

15. For seconds f cf. i.4.43 above. 

ScENK IX.— I. If I should tell thecy etc. See extract from North, 
®p, 175 above. 

2. Thou V. 'llie reading of the first three folios, and = ** thou ’It,” 
which the 4th folio substitutes. Capell and W. read **'riiou ’dstbut 
elsewhere we find should followed by will. D. quotes Hen. VI//. i. 2.134: 

“ that 1. the king 

Should witho t issue die, he '11 cairy it so 
f To make the sceptre his;" 

and C. of E. i. 2.85; 

" If I should pay your worship tI!ose again. 

Perchance you willjnot bear tliein patiently.” 

Wr. adds yu/ 5 «, viii. 55. 

4. Shall attend and shrug. ” Shall listen and shrug their shoulders in¬ 
credulously” (Wr.). 

6. Quak'd. Made to quake, or quaking. Steevens quotes Hey wood, 

Silver Age, 1613: „ 

Where all souls stand fur sentence.’* 

7. Plebeians. Accented on tlie first syll.ible, as in v. 4. 36 below, and 

probably also in iii. i. loi; but, as WK note.s we find the modern ac¬ 
centuation in Hen. V, v. chor. 27 and Vl A. i. i. 231. » 

10. Yet earn'St thou, etc. ^'Cominius appears to, mean that the. pre¬ 
vious reputation of Marcius was so little increased by his prf^sent achieve¬ 
ment that he was like one who took but a mor.sel of a feast, having fully 
dined before” (Wr.). Wh. paraphrases it thus; “Yet what 1 have 
seen here anfl praise wa^but a morsel compared with thy full feast yon¬ 
der, the capture of Corioli.** 

12. Here is the steeds etc. Delius remarks that this comparison was 
suggested by the mention in Plutarch (see p. 175 above) of “a gdodly 
horse ^ith a caparison and all fdrniture|With him,” given by Coniinius to 
Coriolanus. ■ 

I 3 > 14* mother . . . blood. Arranged ^ in Pope; one line in the 
foljo.s. Lines 15-17 an arranged as % Hanmer; indhe fiilios they 
eiMl with ‘and - it 
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A charter' to extol her blood, ** A privilege to praise her own son ” 
(Johnson). • 

17. Couutty. A trisyllable; as in T. N, i. 2.21 an*d 2 Ileit. VI. i. i. 206. 
Gr. 477. 

19. ^ath overiii^en my act, Malone says; “ That is, has done as much 
’ AS f have done, insomuch as my ardour to serve the state is such that I 
have never been able to effect all that I wished.” The meaning seems 
rather to be : he that has done his best has come up with me, for that is 
all 1 have done. 

22. Traducement, Defamation, calumny; used by S. nowhere else. 
\Vr. quotes Bacon, Adv, of Learning: “Thus have I gone over these 
three diseases of learning: besides the which there are some other rath¬ 
er peccant humours than formed diseases, which nevertheless are not so 
secret and intrinsic but that they fall under a popular observation and 
traducement, and therefore are not to be passed over.” 

• 24. To the spire and top of praises, Cf. Temp. iii. i. 38: 

“Admif'd Miranda! 

• Indeed the top of admiration!” 

K. John^ iv. 3. ^: 

“This is th^ very top. 

The height, the crest, or cre^ unto the crest, 

Of murther’s arms• 

2 Hen. VI. i. 2.49: “ From top of honour,” etc. 

2 p. Not to reward^ etc. ^Steevens quotes Mach. i. 3.102: 

' “Only to herald thee into his sight, 

• ^ot pay thee.” • 

29. Should they not, “ That is, not be remembered ” (Johnson). 

30. Well might they fester^ “ Well might they (in protest against 
such ingratitude) fester themselves past healing—refuse to be probed but 
with the probe of deatl^” (Wh.). For probe, cf. Ham. ii. 2. 626: 
“ I ’ll tent him to the quick and See our ed. p. 215. 

31. Of all the horses. Cf. the extract from North, p. 175 above. 

32. Good and good store. Good ones and a good many of them. 

39. Sta^d upoA my common pa^'t. That is, to take my chance in the 
commort aistribution. 

401 That have belaid the doing. “lie is too proud to be rewarded, 
ton proud to«be praised; too proud also to praise otliers, at least plebei¬ 
ans ” (Wh.). 

41-46. May these . . . the wars! This perplexing passage stands thus 

iir the folio; * • . * 

** * 

** Mar. May these same Instruments, which you prophane, 

Netier sound more: wben Pntms and Trumpets shall 
• * I'th’ficld prone flatterers, let Courts and Cities be 

Made all of false-fac'd soothing:# ^ * 

* When Steele growes sofl^ as the Parasites Silke, 

Let him be made Ouerture for th’ Warres:” 

Of Ae vgrioua emendations and explanations,that have been*g’vcn, we 
ad^t Knighrs as on the whole the most satisfactory or the Ibast 
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iinsatibfiictory. The usual reading follows the folio, with the substitution 
of exclamation points for the colons. After quoting this, K. remarks: 

“ T'hc coiTimentators have long notes of explanation ; and they leave 
the matter more involved than they found it. The stage-direction of the 
original, which precedes this speech, is, ‘ A long flourish^ The drums 
and trumpets have sounded in honour of Coriolauus ; but, displeased as 
he may be, it is somewhat unreasonable of him to desire that these in¬ 
struments may ‘never sound more.’ We render his desire, by the slight¬ 
est change of punctuation, somewhat nioic rational: 

‘ May these Fame instruments, which you profane. 

Never snimcl niori', \\hcn drums and trunijicts bhall 
I’the field prove tlaltcrers !’ 

The difficulty increases with the received reading; for,according to this, 
when drums and trumpets prove flattcrens, courts and cities are to be 
,-made of false-faced soothing. Cnnrts and cities are precisely what a 
soldier would describe as inrvariably so made. ]>ut Coriolanus contraUs 
courts tmd cities with the field ; he separates them: 

‘Let courts and citics be 
Made all of fiilbe-fac'd southing;' ^ 

and he adds, as we believe— ^ 

‘ Whpre steel grows soft 
As the parasiie’.s silk.* 

'riie difficulties with the received reading are immeasurable. When steel 
grows M)ft as the parasite’s silk, the commentators say that him (the 
steel), u.scd for //, is to be made an verture for the wars ; but what over¬ 
ture meansjiere they do not attempt to explain. The slight change wc 
have made gives a perfectly clear meaning. The whole speech has now 
a leading idea: 

‘ I.et them be made an overture for the wars.* 

T.ct thenty the instruments which you profane, be the prelude to our 
wars. 

“Thus the whole sum is: ‘I.et trumpets and drums cease to sound 
when they become flatterers in the field. 1-et falschctod and flatterers 
have the rule in courts and cities, where even steel becomes as the 
parasite’s silk. But let martial music be Ibe prcludo only to war.’ 

It is a strong confirmation of this reading and interprcl^ation that so 
keen a critic as W. had independently adopted it. Clarke also has the 
same, except that he regains the “ when ” in 45, and we are not sure that 
any change i^ necessary there. The meaning may be, as Clarke gives It; 
“ Let courts and "citie.s be made all of false-fac’d adulation, when thus 
martial steel grows soft as the parasitfc’s silken attire!”—that is, let it be 

taken as a matter of cour.se, let us not wonder at it. Cf. Ham. iii. 4.’ 82: 
o i' 

“O shame! where is thy blubii? Rebellious liell, 

If thou canst mutine in a matron’s bones, 

, ^ To flaming youth let virtue be al^wax. 

And melt »n her ovvn fire!” „ ej ^ , 

ft has been objected ’to overture that it wa.s not used in the time q** S. 
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in the sense of a musical prelude; ami \Vr. thinks that its use —propo¬ 
sal, offer (as in T. N. i. 5.225: “ I bring np overture of warwhich Ma¬ 
lone quotes in defence of the old reading here), is “ entir^y different.” 
On the contrary, the sound of the trumpet as the signal for beginning the 
battle is virtually an offer of battle. Of course, it is not at all necessary 
w swpjfose that overture is used in any technical sense; and to prevent 
misunderstanding, it would be better to avoid the use of prelude in para¬ 
phrasing the passage, and to give it as W. does: “ Let drums and trum¬ 
pets be used to usher in war,” etc. That is really all that it means, and 
the expression seems to us'thoroughly Shakespearian. 

W. remarks; “ The only objection to tlie reading of the text (and it 
is a great one) is its rhythm, which is, in my judgment, both un-Shake- 
spearian and unsuited to the mood of Coriolanus. There must be a pause 
after Ne 7 >er soun{i more ; and it would be in Shakespeare’s manner of 
versification, and especially appropriate to (huiolanus, that the exclama- 
rton should come there to a full period. The prolongation of the firsts 
.sentence of the speech, by an accessory claaise, into the middle of the 
next line, enfeebles both the protest and the verse; and the next .sen¬ 
tence is measurably open to the same objection. But the rhythm of the 
whole speech, wfth any arrangement, is far from being unexceptionable.” 

,It would be a waste of space to ad§ the various desperate attempts at 
emendation ; like ^Varburton’s “camps Bs cities,” and “let hymns be 
made,” etc. Tyrwhitt’s coverture for the war.s ” (also in the Coll. MS.) 

’ deserves to be noted as having been ndoi)ted by the Candnidge editors 
and*olhcr.s; and Schmidt’4 rearrangement of the lines is curious for its 
combined audacity and ingenuity : 

“When drums add trumpets shall 
I’ th’ field prove flatterers, let ’em be made 
An overture for th’ wars no more, I say! 

When steel grows soft as th’ par.isitc's silk, let courts 
And cities be made all of false-fac’d soothing!“ 

\Vh. points and explains^he passage thus; 

“ May these same instruments which you profane 
Never sound more! When drums and trum])ets shall 
r tli« field prove flatterers, let courts and cities be 
, Made all of false^fac’d sAothing: when steel grows 
Soft as the parasite’s silk—Let them be made 
• An overlMre for the wars no more, I say!” 

That is, “ Let your drums and trumpets, profaned to vulgar u.ses of flat¬ 
tery, never sound more ! If even /‘/w must learn to flatter—if the sol¬ 
dier in his coat of steel must ape the parasitejn his silk—Jet truth van- 
. ish out of the earth, and courts and cities go tneir own* way undi.sturbed : 
let your drums and trumpets, I say, henceforth be silent.” There are 
some Very good points in this interpretation. 

In his ^xicoHf Schmidt suggests “ carerscer ” for overture^ referring to 
t|je “ him ” (that is, the parasite) of the folio. , 

For soothing Si «if. ii, 2. 69 below. See also K". Jokity p. 154 

(not§ isxi^oot^st up)t and l I/eu. IV. p. 185 (note on Soothers).* ' 

For that. Because. Cf. i. 1.106 above, and iii. 3.93 below. • 
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48. Debile. Weak \ \n A. W. ii. 3. 39; “ debile minister.” Cot- 
, grave gives it as a translation,of the Fr. debile. 

49. /fere If mauy, etc. Cf. ii. 1.128 below, and see Gr, 335. 

50. 51. Arranged as by K.; one line in the folios, which (except the 
4th) have “ shoot ” for s/imt. See on i. i. 207 above. 

Give you. Represent you; as in .< 4 . irW 6*. i. 4.40: * « ' 

“and men’s reports 
Give him much wrong’d.” 

Give oul is often used in this sense. See 2 /A'//. IV, p. 180. 

57. //« proper harm. His own harm. See JV. T.p. 172, note on A/y 
f roper. i 

60. This wat^s garland. “The coiona triumphalis of laurel; con- 
foniuled elsewhere with *the oaken garland,’ the corona civica ”(Wh.'. 

62. IVitli all his trim belonging. That is, “ with a caparison, and all fur¬ 
niture belonging to him ” (see p. 175 above). For trim^ cf, Soim. 98. 2;: 

' “ dress’d in all his trim,” e|jc. 

65, Cains Marchts. Tlte folios have “Marcus (or “Martins”) Cains,;” 

corrected by Rowe. * 

66. Addition. Title. See Macb. p. 164, or Lear^ p. 171. 

68. Co wash. See on i. 5. 26 aU >ve. 

72. To undercrest, etc. That is, to wear it for a crest as fairly as I 
cru\; “a phra.se from heraldry, signifying that he would endeavour to 
.•4nj)port his gotxl opinion of him ” {Warb.). 

77. The best. “ The chief men of Corioli ’’(Johnson). 

Articulate. Make articles of peace, enter into negotiations. The verb 
is transitive in I Nen. JV. v .1. 72.f<* See our ed. jp* 197. 

79. Now. Rot now, just now. * 

82. Sometime lay. Once lodged. For sometime, cf. iv. i. 23 and v. l. 2 
l>elow; and fof lay^ iv. 4. 8 below. See also 2 Hen. IV. p. 185, note on 
Lie. 

On this passage, cf extract from North, p. 171; above. 

89. Free as is the wind. Malone quotes A. V.L.\\. 7.47: 

“ I must have liberty 
Withal, as laij^e a charter as the wind, „ 

To blow <m whom It please;” 

and Wr. adds Temp. i. 2.498: « 

“Thoo sbalt be as free r 
As mountain winds.” 

Scene X.t-4. For I eaptnot, etc, “ I cannot, as a Volscian and one of 
the vanquished, show myself in my real character ” (Wr.). 

6. Good condition. There is a play upon the two senses of the phrase: 
the one in which the soldier has used it (=good terms), and th;A of 
“good quality or character” (V^r.). For condition in the Ia|tcr sensc^ 
cf ii. 3.91 and v. 4. iq, below. See also*'A^ John, p. 158. 

. 7. The part that is at mercy. The side tn».t is beaten, or at the merry 
of the other. Cf T. and C. iv. 4. fi6: “at mercy of my swq'-d.’*' See 
also Lear, p. 194, note on In mercy. 
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11. Beard to heard. Steevens quotes Mach. v. 5.6: “We might have 
met them dareful, beard to beard.” • 

12. Mine emulation^ etc. Coleridge remarks upon this speefrh : “ I have 
such deep I'aith in Shakespeare’s heart-lure, that 1 take it for granted 
that this is in nature, and not a mere anomaly; although 1 cannot in iny- 
kilf Hiscover any germ of possible feeling which could wax and untold it¬ 
self into such a sentiment as this. However, 1 presume that in this 
speech is meant to be contained a prevention of shock at the after¬ 
change in Aufidius’s character.” 

V. comments on this as follows: “ Such a criticism from Coleridge is 
worthy the reader’s consideration, but I cannot myself perceive its jus¬ 
tice. The varying feelings of Autidius are such as may be often ob¬ 
served to arise in the contentions of able and ambitious men for honour 
or power, and are just such as would, under these circumstances, be nat¬ 
ural in a mind like that of Aulidius—ambitious, proud, and bold, with 
ifiany noble and generous qualities, yet not above the intlucnce of selfish • 
and vindictive emotions and desires, The^nortification of defeat em¬ 
bitters his ri^lry to hatred. When afterwards his banished rival ap¬ 
peals to his nobler nature^ that hatred dies away, and his generous feel¬ 
ing revives, llitfer jealousy and hatral again grow up, as his glories are 
eclipsed by his former adversary; yet fliis ^ark jiassion, too, hnallv yields 
to a generous sorrow at his rival’s death. 1 think that I have observed 
^very similar.^ltcrnations of such mixed motives and sentiments, in Emi¬ 
nent men, in the collisions of political life.” 

13. fVhere. Whereas (Malone). See on i. i. 94 above. 

14. In nn eqtnl force^ On equal te^ms, in a fair fight. 

15. Patch* Poke, thrust; used by S. only here. Toilet quotes Ca- 
rew’s Survey of Cornwall: “ They use also to poche them with an in¬ 
strument somewhat like a salmon-speare.” W. reads “ poach.” 

16. Or wrath or crafty etc. “ By which my craft, if not my wrath, may 
get the upper hand ” (WJ^.). 

18. With only suffering stain by Mitt, Only because it is eclipsed by 
his.' Cf. V. and A. g: “ Stain to all nymphs ” (that is, as Schmidt ex¬ 
plains, “by eclipsing them”). Wr. quotes Lyly, Eufhues: “Yet his 
daughter . . . sta*yned ye beautie jf them al.” 

Eor himt etc. “ To mischief him, my valour should deviate from its 
own native generosit}! ” (Johnson). 

22. EmbarqftenietUs. Embargoes, restraints; not found elsewhere in 
this sense. Hanmer reads “ Embankments,” and Warb. “Embarrments.” 
According to Cotgrave, one meaning of the Fr. embarquement is “ an im- 
barguingand Cole, in his iJatin Diet. (citecUby Malone),* has “ to w/- 
bargue^ or lay an mbargo upon.” 

'• 25j. At home^ upon my brother's guard. “ In my own house, with my 
broker posted to protect him " (Johnson). 

26. Th^ hospitable canon. Th« sacrea law of hospitality. * 

«8. Hm V is held. “ That is, the strength of the Roman garrison ” 

(VVhJ. • . 

30. Atihtdedt Waited for. Cf. i. i. 70> 238 above; and see Oth.'^. i88k 

3|. The city mills. The folio has “mils,” for which Tyrwhitt would 
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lead “ a mile.” He asks>, “ Wlieie could S. have heard of these mills at 
Antium ?” Hut, ai» Malone lo’naikt., tiie poet olten introduceb thc&e mi- 
mile local djbciiptioiis; as m A’, and y, 1.1.128: 

undcrneaih ihe giuve of <;ycamuie 
lhat ^^est^^ald tooitih lioni the city s mJc.” 

\Vr. add*': “ It is* vvoith while olreiving, as an indication that in such 
ca'^cs ol local colouring Sli.ikespcaie liad probably London in hi** nnnd, 
that in the yeai 1588 the Mayoi and Coipoiation ol the City pelitioned 
the Queen that they irnght build four com nulls on the iiver Thames 
iieai the lliidge, and the Masleis of the Tiinity House ccitihed that the 
election of the'iC mills ‘on the south side ol the 'I hames upon the Stal¬ 
lings above the budge’ would bleed no annoyaiue. The ‘city mills * 
thcicfoic ill Shakespcaic's time wcic close to the Globe Iheatie.” 


ACT IT. . 

Scene I.—l. Au^iitrer. Cf. J, (\ ii. 1. 200 : “ the persuasion of his au- 
gurers.” See also hi. ii. 2.37 A. and C. iv. 12. 4 (“ auguiics ” in the ear¬ 
ly ('d>».) and v. 2. 337. An^ur occuis only in Sonn. 107. 6 and Thccutx 
and Tut tle^ 7. 

7. Pray yon^ 70/10 dors the wolf loi'c? Implying that thcie arc beasts 
which love nobody, and that among those b(f!ists aic the people” (John¬ 
son). For «>/if>=:W'honi, cf. MacL iii. i. 123: Who I niysClf stiuck 
down,” etc. Gr. 274. 

15. In. Foi the duplication of the preposition, cf. A. Y. L, ii. 7. 90: 
“ Of what kind should this cock come of;” and sec oin ed. p. 165. Gr. 
407. 

2 \. Cenmred. Estimated, 1 egarded. See on.i. i. 261 above. See also 
Much Ado^ p. 139. For of see on i'. 2. 13 above. 

27. A 7ft ry little thief of otcatlon. That is, any trifling occasion. * 

29. IhspoAtions . . . pleasures. As Wr. remaiks, “ the plural was more 
commonly used in Shakespeare’s tinjiC than now to describe a feeling or 
attiibiite which is common to a number of individuals.” Cf. iii. i. 7 and 

5* ^^35 below. See also Rich. II. p. 206, note on Sif^hts. 

35. Single. With a play upon the word in its sense of sample or silly; 

as in 2 Hen. IV. i. 2.207: ” your chin double, your wit single.” See our 
ed. p. 172. c . . 

36. O that you could t^rn your cyes^ etc. ” With allusion to the fable 

which says that every man has a bag hanging before him, in which he 
puts his neighbour’s faults, and another behind him, in .which he stows 
his ovyn ” (Johnson). , 

40. Unmeritw)'. I’hat is, as undeserUng. For the ellipsis, "f. iv. i. 53 
and iv. 5. 20 below, tlr. 276. 

44. Humorous. Full of humours or whihis. Cf. A. K L. i. 2, 278: 
** I'hc duke is humourous;” and sec our ed. p. 146, or 2 Hen. IV. p. 
1S9. r 
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45. Allaying. 'Cooling, qutilirying ; as in v. 3. 85 below. Cf. M. of K 

II. 2 . 195 • “ Pray^thee, take pain 

To allay with some cold drops of modesty * 

‘Ihy skipping spun.” 

Slccveiis>poiiits out that Lovelace imitated the passage in his Vei'ses lo 
^Altheafrom Fmon: 

” When flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying ihames.’* 

\Vr. quotes Baret, Alvearie: ” Alaied : tempered with water. iJilutus. 

. . . He alaieth wine with water. Lympha tcmpeiat mcium also Hu- 
loet’s AbceVariitm^ 1552 : “ Alaye W'yne. Diluo.” 

46. Something imperfect^ etc. I'liat is, somewhat faulty as a magis¬ 

trate in forming an opinion of a case before healing the other side. \Vr. 
remarks: “ It has been objected to this reading that Mencniiis would not 
spfcak of himself in such depreciatory terms, and justify tiie tribunes’ at¬ 
tack. But it is his humour to say of himself the^orst that popular opinion 
says of him, and so lo disarm his opponents ; that he is quick in temper 
anil hasty of tongue, that his baik is worse than his bite, that he never 
stops to think wh^hcr his outspokenness will give offence. There ap¬ 
pears to be no necessity for change, ana ce^ainly none for reading with 
Collier * the thirst complaint,’ or with Leo ‘ savouring the feast (or fish) 
qfLcnt.’” • 

47. Motion. Motive, incitement; as in lien. VIIJ. i. i. 153: ‘'from 

sincere motions.” • 

» Com'ersA more with. J[s more conversant with. For the figure which 
follows, Malone compares L. L. L. v. i. 94. The meaning of couise is, as 
Johnson gives it, “ rather a late lier down than an caily lisei.” 

51. IVeaismcn.' Statesmen ; used by S. nowhere else. For 7m//=the 
commonwealth, sec ii. 3. 175 below, and cf. iii. 1.176. 

53. / ean "t say. The foljps have “ can ” for can corrected by Theo. 

54. When Ifind the ass, etc. That ft, when I find your talk so asinine. 

57. Deadly, Adjectives in dy are often used advcibially. Cf. Gr. i. 

7 ell you you have. T'he second was .supplied by Pope. 

$8. Microcosm. The “little worldjpf man,” regarded as the epitome of • 
the universe or macrocosm. Cf. Lear, p. 215, note on His little world of 
man. • * . 

59. Bisson c%nspectuities. Purblind perceptions. For bisson (which 
Theo. substituted for the “beesome” of the folio), cf. Ham. ii. 2 . 529- 
“ With bis.son rheumand see our ed. p. 212. See also on iii. l. 131 
below. Wr, remarks: “ SiWmxi&cXEtymologicon lingua Anglhan^) gives 
as a Lincolnshire word * Beesen, Bison, vel ®eezen, ctecus,’ and Ray re¬ 
cords ‘Bjzen’d, blind’ among his North Country Frovincialisms. ‘Bee- 
sen ’ is still familiar in Lincolnshire (see Brogden’s Provincial Words^eU., 
used in Lincolnshire), and * Bizzen blindf purlilincl,’ is in Miss Baker’s 
jVonikamptonshire Glossary!'* Conspectuities seems to be a word of Me- 
neniu^ own coining. * • • 

63. For p^r knaves* caps and legs. “ That is, for their obeisance shown 
by bqiwing to you. To mak^ a leg [see i Hen. IV, p. 169, note on My le^} 
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was the phrase in our author’s time for a bow, and it is' still used in ludi¬ 
crous language” (IVlalone). * Cf. i Hen. IV. iv. 3.168: “The more and 
less camCin with cap and knee.” See also A. IV. ii. 2. 10 and 7 \qf A. 
iii. 6.107. 

64. Hearinff a cause. Warb. remarks: “It appears from this whole 
speech that S. mistook the othcc of prafectus urbis for the tiibune’s'of¬ 
fice.” But, as Wr. notes, he merely followed North (see extract on p. 172 
above) in regarding the tribunes as magistrates. 

65. A fosset-seiier. A seller of faucets, which is the common word in 
this country for what the English call “taps.” Wr, quotes Palsgrave: 
“ Faucet to drawe vima—faucet a, m.; breche a estevper le nin ^ and Cot- 
grave ; “ Guille: f. The quill, or faucet of a wine vesscll.” The French 
forms given in Cotgrave are Vanlset and Fausset. 

Rejourn. Adjourn; used by S. only here. Burton, in his Anat. of 
Me/an., h.is it in the sense of refer; “To the scriptures themselves I re- 
journe all such atheistical spirits.” 

69. Mummers. Maskets, or performers in a masquerade. Cotgrave 
(quoted by Wr.) has “Moniineur: in. A Mummer; one that goes a 
mumming.” 

Set up the bloody That iji, declare war. A red flag was the signal 
for battle. Cf. y. C. v. 1.14 : “ i'hcir bloody sign of battle is hung out.” 
See also Hen. V. i. 2.101. “'Hie famous Dr. Sacheverell, in his sermon 
at Oxford in 1702, on Proverbs^ viii. 15, denounced as apostates and trai¬ 
tors to the Church of Kugland those of her members who were favour¬ 
able to the dissenters, ‘Against Whom evc^y Man, that Wishes Us Wel¬ 
fare, ought to Hang out the B,'oody Flag, and Banner of Defiance.’ ” 
(Wr.). . 

70. Bleedwg. “ That is, without having, as it were, diessed and cured 
it” (SchmitU). 'Fhe Coll. MS. has “pleading.” 

73. Perfecter. The only instance of the comparative in S. The super¬ 
lative occurs in Sonn. 51. 10, Much Ado, ii. i. 317, and Macb. i. 5. 2. 
Gdter (= scoffer) he uses only heit^. 

80. A botcher was a mender of old clothes. See T. N. p. 128. 

83. Since Deucalion. That is, “since the great flood” C. i. 2.152)* 

‘ The Greek Noah is mentioned aga^n in IV. T. iv.4.442. 

84. God-den. Good even. Cf. iv. 6.21,22 below; and see R. and J. 

p. 148, or Hen. V. p. 164. , o 

96. Take my cap. Warb. proposed to read “ cup ” for enp. Of course, 
as Johnson notes, he throws up his cap in thanks to Jupiter. Wr. sees 
a reference to Jupiter as “the god of the sky.” 

Hoo! a£^“an exclan^tion of triumphant joy” (Schmidt) occurs again 
ill iii. 3. 137 below, and also in A. and C. ii. 7.141. 

. 107. Galen. “ An anachronism of near 650 years,” as Grey says; but, 
'u^Clarke remarks, “ that Galen was known to his. audiences as one of the 
mosf celebrated medical authoVities of antique times was quite .sufficient 
for Shakespeare’s jmrpose.” But the scholarly Bacon could never have 
tolefatcd such an introduction of Galeii f‘6ut of due time and to our 
mind these frequent and free-and-easy anachronisms aro of themselves a 
sufficient refutation of the theory t^t/* Bacon wrote Shakespeai'C.? 
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EmpiricUc* A word coined by Menenius (cf. 59 above), unless it 
be a printer’s corruption. The spelling Sf the folios is “Eniperick- 
qutique’* or **Empericktique.” Most of the modern cds.^ive *‘eni- 
pericutic.” Pope has “emperic,” and the Coll. MS. “empiric physic,” 
whict^ is'ili very plausible emendation. 

• To, Compared to. Gr. 187. 

115. On's brows. That is, he brings victory on his brows. For on V, 
cf. 174 below, and on V in i. i. ii above. 

lidl The oaken garland, Cf. i. 3. 13 above and ii. 2.94 below. See on 
i. 9.60 above. 

122. FiiUused. A word jocosely formed from Anfidins. 

123. Possessed of. Informed of. See I Hen. IV. |), 186, or T. N. p. 139, 

130. True purchasing. Honest earning. Ct M. of V. ii. 9. 43: 

O. that estates, degrees, and offices 

• Were not deriv d corruptly, and that clear honour 

Were purchas’d by the merit of the fearer!" 

1^2. Poto^waw I The folio reading=pooh, pooh ! • 

•139. His plate. That is, the consulship. 

141. Ofie 1’ the Sleeky etc. Warb. says; “ Seven,—one,—^and two, and 
these make but nine f Surely we may tffifely as>ist Menenius in his arith¬ 
metic and so he reads, “ one too i’ the tMgh.” But Upton interprets 
the passage better: “ Seven wounds ? let me see; one in the neck, two 
Tn the thigh—nay, I’m sure there are more, there are nine that I know 
of.” ‘ • 

( 149,1501 Deaths that . . . men die. We cannot but agree with W. that 

this couplet*is a mere Playhouse “ta^” added “to please the actor of 
Volumnia with a round, mouth-filling speech.” 

Spiritsprite) is monosyllabic; as often. Gr. 463. Nen/y{ — .sinewy) 
is found nowhere else in S. For advanc'd (— lifted), sec on i, 6. above; 
and for declines (— falls), cf. T, and C, i v. 5. 189 : 

“When thou hast hung tliy jfdvancd sword i’ the air, 

Not letting it decline on the declin d.” 

i$\, A sennet, ^ particular set of notes on a trunq^et. See Hen. VIII, 
p. 176. a 

152. CorioHgates. See on i. & 8 above. 

153T Caius MarciuP. The folios have “ Martius Caius,” as in i. 9.65 
above. In i. ^ 59 they read “ Caius Martius.” 

154. In the folios the line reads: VThese in honour followes Martins 
Caiits CoridanusP , 

162. Deed • achieving honour, “ The honour»which springs from the 
achievement of deeds” (Wr.). Wh. less happily explains it “ Honour 
that, by inciting men to, may be said itself to achieve great deeds.” The 
expression is thoroughly Shakesi^earian^in its poetical condensation, as 
forcible a#it is “ illogical.” Thi? sense is unmistakable, and any para¬ 
phrase weakens if it does n^ obscure it. * 

16# My^racipus silence! And this is like unto it. How impertinent 
is Steevens^s paraphrase: “thou whose'.silent tears are more eloqu^t 
And^^atcful to Dike tbmi tbe«clam(nrwaj(^ttse^of the rest!” But of his 
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illiistiatuc quotations this fiom DnnitlS Comfhunt oj Kosamoihlf I599> 

Is apt * 

fl “All, beiiity, sjien, fiii cnclniitint' good’ 

Sweet ilutoiic ct i»crs I’lding ijts' 

L>unib doquenrc, whose power doth move the blood 
Mole thin the wuids or wisdom ol the wise' * • ^ 

Lut Shakcspeaie puts all thit, and moit, into Ins thice woids. Waib. 
pi uses tliun, but evidtntly without undtistandin^ thtni “'Ihc ejnthct 
to \tltnie shows it ntit to puicLcd horn icseivc or sullcnncss, but to be 
the effect of a Mituous ninid posstssint* itsell in peace Ihc cxpiession 
is cxticmel) sublime, and the sense ol it tniiveys the finest jiiaist tint 
ran be t^iven to a t»ood woni in ” Foi as expiessing all th U is 

Io\elv and lov ible, cf K yo/ni, in 4 bi “1 heie was not sueh a giaeious 
eit Unit boin ’ (see also 96 just below), etc 

Claike leiiniks on tins pissme “ Ihis mine foi his wife, who, while 
the otiitis aie itteuiiur him with loud rc|Oiein^s, meets and weleomts 
him with speechless Inpp^ness lookiiit; out liom her swiniinim» eye’*, is 
lonieived in the vdy fulness of poeticil and ‘shaktspeainn ptiteeliqn 
It eoinpiises the j;neefulness of beauty wliuh distinmM‘>b^'' hei, and the 
gianous ettect which hei inutenej<s of love joy has u])on him who shiinks 
from noisy applause and cvdi horn merely expiessed appiobation , and 
It wondeifully eoneentiaUs into one felicitous woid the silent softness 
tint thiiacten/cs \ irgilia Ihioiighoiit She is piecisely the woman—r 
foimed b) mtuie gentle in mannei, 'ind icndeied by eiieumstanecs spai- 
ing 111 speech—to inspiic the fondest atfecllbn in sueh a man as Cono* 
1 iiuis, and we accordingly fmdfbim a jisssioyatel) attached husbiiid. 
'Ihe few wolds he addiesses to hei in the couisc of the play aie among 
the most intcjise ulteiantes of sjiousal emmouiedness that even Shake- 
speaic his wiitlen. 'J he diamitie poiti iit of Viigilia we hive always 
consideied to be one of the veiy finest of the poet’s sketch pioduetions. 
It IS put in with the most masteily touches, it paints her by vciv few 
strokes, veiy few colouis, but they aie so tiuc, so exquisitely aitistic, 
that they piesent her to the life. She is supiemtly gentle, and, like most 
women whose gentleness is their chief ehaiacteristie, singularly immov¬ 
able, not to say obstinate, when one,** resolved, she fs habitually silent, 
as the wife of such a man as ( oriolantis and the claughtei in-law of such 
a woman as Volumnia would assntedly become, being naturally of a gen¬ 
tle disposition; and this combination'of gentleness and silence is won¬ 
derfully diawn bv Shakespeaic thioughout the ehaiactei-poitiait, and as 
wondei fully condensed here into one cxpiessive nime.” 

170-180. 7 know not /.. Jolly, Arranged as by Pope ; fifteen irregu- 
hi lints in the folios. 

174. At vet y loot For the omission of the aitiele, see Clr 90. Cf. iv. 
1.47 be low I “ at gate,” etc. On ’v=ot his. Cf. 111; above. 

M, Altnetitus^ €7fei y evet. “‘'Alwayt' the same Menenius^j blunt as 
ever” (Wh.). Cf yt C v. i. 6^ “Old Cassius still 1” « 

187 . (Jkan^e oj homm r. “ Vane ty of honours ; as change of rojnunU 
anioii^ the writers of that time, signified vaiiety of laimentf’ (Waib.). 
Schmidt similai ly explains it as **new honours.” Claike thinks it ixeans 
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“cxchinge of titles,” icftning to his new sunnme of Coiiolinus by 
which he is to be known in pi ice of CdinS Mircius 1 or c/iw^e c\ 

I hinge, cf Much Adcy iv i 185, IJtn I u b 30, T" 6. la 3 51, cic 
Ihco lns“chiige Un ihanqt 

^188 JitJuiiUd Obtained, enjoyed Cf R and J 1 2 30 

‘even stch del s?ht 

Among fresh iemile buds shill you this ni|,ht 
liihetit at iny Iku c etc 

189 I ht Imldtu^i if my f ui y Cl Lear^ iv 2 S5 “all the buildii g 
in my limy 

19? S •/j Cf Leir^ 1 2 53 “iged tyiinny, who sways, not as it 
bith powei, but as it is suffcicd, ’ etc 

195 bee on I i 121 ibove 

196 /v iptuit Piobibly a fit 1 sense not inconsistent with the pn 

i)jiiv oiu jf i violent su/nic Wh cxpl tins it as “passion” “Knpt 
me is the conjcctiiie ot some anonvnio us ^critic— ‘probibly Sw 1 
it imp i some othci good worn m who ‘monthlies (W ) it a 
ciiild will ‘ciy Itself into hts is still \ common phiast among nuists 
as Stccvins note# and that ; iptmt was sometimes — fit, he shows by 
quoting JJu II pitil f } loni u i I //^j 1602 ^ oui dailing will weep 

itsell ml 1 a 1 iptuic, it }0u tike not good Iced On the othti hand, it 
must be ulin lUd that e\ec'^sl\c eiying iniy eaust 1 upline in infills, 
•ind J)i ln«,kbv in his Shtlc /i iie IIn mtiituti s (p 149) eiles I hioni 
7 inU i S ; 1582 * lo helpe }ong Childicn ot the Kuptiiie 1 he 

Kiiptiiie ijS c'^iised two w iic^, the one thiou^h weaknessc of the pliee, ind 
the othei thiou„h mm hcciiying • 

197 Utaft him C liats 01 gossips about him or * talks Coiiolanns” 
(Wh ) I his, as Schmidt points out is not unlike the use ol pt d in 
ij 2 99 below, iMul j i 2^ II n f III iv 2 32, etc “( hps (but as 
Wi isks, how could the nuise clip hti hinds ind hold the biby it the 
same time “ shouts, ‘ chits ot, ^nd “cheeis (Coll MS ) have been 
suggested as emenditions 

A/////;/= kitchen wench , as in P t iv 3 34 It was also spelt mau/tu 
as it cimc to be pjonouneed Wb follows Johnson in deii\ing it fioin 
Mall (cf Jitnp 11 2 50 and T N I3S) ot Maiy but it was also— 
peth ms onginally—a diminutive of MaUtda Wi cites the Piomptoit' 
um Pafvttloium “Milkync or Mawt, piopyi name MiUldii ’ 

198 lockrcAn A cheap, eoaise linen bteevens quotes B and F, 

Spam h CinaU^vt 5 

I give fier ai niim twochundrid ells (f 1 csrim ^ 

I hat there be no straight dealings m thilt linncns, 

and Cl ipthoine, Wit m a Const ibie^ i\ i 

‘ ihou thongjit^t because I did we it 1 ikram shuts 
^ Idenowit* ^ * ■ 

W states thit by an act of Pailiiment, 21 IIcnry*8, c 14, linen-drapers 
WefCcfoibidden to import ‘Hynnen clothe called Dow 1 is and I^ockeiam 
of *he edinodiffes wrought and mide in Bivta^nc in the piitcs b y >nd 
theiBee.” This was lepcaled b> 28 Heniy 8, c» 4, which allows the fhi- 
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portalion of “Doulas or Lokerams.” For the derivation of the word 
(fioiii Locrenan, in f^rittanyh .see WU. 

Reechy. Dirty (literally, smoky). Qi. Muck Ai/o, iiL 3. 143; *‘the 
reechy paintingand see our cd." p. 14/, or //am. p, 240. By the way, 
what a graphic picture of the “ Biddy” decking herself out in her cheap 
finery to see a procession go by, does the poet give us in these few words i 
The whole description is of the same \ivid chaiacter, and sweeps us 
along with the motley crowd in spite of ourselves. ’CC y, C. i. i. 42 fol. 

199. Bulks. “The projecting parts of shops on which goods were ex¬ 
posed for sale; generally used by butchers and fishmongers. Florio 
\itaL Diet.) gives * Banco ... a bulke or butchers stalland / Balcone, 
any window, namely a bay-window. Also a bulke or stall of a shop ’ ” 
(Wr.)^ Cf. Otk. V. '[. I: “ Here, stand behind this bulk.” Halliwell de¬ 
fines it as “the front of a butcher's shop where the meat is laid.” 

200. hors'd, etc. “ Ridges of house-roois on which men of all 
sorts of aspects sit asti ide ” (Clarke). 

202,^ SeldskoTOH, For sekhun, cf. P. P. 175: “And as goods 
lost are seld or never foundand T. and C. iv. 5, 150; “^s .seld I have 
the chance.” For the compound, Steevens compares Pay, Hummr out 
of BroiUh, 1607; “O seld-seen metamorphosis 1” and the old play of Hie- 
roitimo I “ Why, is not this a ^strange and seld-seen thing ?” S|>eni»er has 
selcoutk (—seldom known) in F, Q. iv. S. 14: “But wumlred much at his 
so selcouth case.” 

For fliimeus (Roman priests), cf. T. 0/ A. iv. 3. 155: “hoar the fla- 
men,” etc. v * 

204. A vul^ir statioH. A stand;ng-place amopg the rabble. ’ 

205. 7 'he war of white aud damask, Warb. thought it necessary to 
change war tp “ ware ;” whereupon Johnson asks: “ Has the commen¬ 
tator never heard of roses conUnding with lilies for the empire of a lady's 
cheek ?” Bteevens quotes R.of 

“ Th^ir silent war of lilies and of rop‘'s 
Which Tarquin viewed in her fair ^oe's 6eld;” ^ 

T. of S iv. 5. 30: “Such war of white and red within her cheeks;” 
Chaucer,.C. T. 1040 (Tyrwhitt): “For with the rose colour strof hire 
he we;” Wooton, Damtxtas' Madrigal, etc.: “Amidst her cheekes the 
rose and lilfy striveand Massinger, Duke of FU^ence : 

“thelillies * f 

Contending with the roses iui her cheek.'* 

Farmer cite^ Cleaveinnd’s quaint variation: 

1 . 

“her dieeks, 

Wliere roses mix; no civil war 
Between her York and Lancaster.** 

To thfese we may add F, twd Au 345, qpd Gasco^e, Praise of the Fair 

Bridges^ * 

** Upon whose lively ^ 

^ To prove my Judgmenb^eji 

I The rose and lillie Seenn^o stliv% ' 

For equaS ehaagt ofhfwe.” 
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No doubt many*otlicr instances of the well-worn figure might be*'Vonnd 
in the old poets. * 

206. Ntcely-ffauHicil. Schmidt considers this as “ piobalJfy —scrupu¬ 
lously treated as a precioui* thing, carefully guarded and pieseiv^ed.” 
Wr. niaj^cs it simply daintily adorned.” The former is perhaps more 
ill kct:ping with the context. 

207. Poth€r. Spell “poolher” in the folios. Cf. Lear^ P- 217, note on 
Pudder. 

208. As if that. Johnson takes that to be the demonstrative (“as if 
that god who leads him, whatsoever god he be ”) ; but it is probably the 
“conjunctional affix” (Gr. 287); as in Rich. III. iv.4. 221: “ Vou speak 
as if that I had slain my cousins T, and C, v. 5.41: “ As if that luck, 
ill very spite of cunning,” etc, See also i. i. 112 above, and iii. 2, 52, iv. 
2. 13, IV. 4. 5, and V. 3. 98 behnv. 

Malone compares A. and C. iv. 8. 24 : 

“he hath fought to^ay 

As if a god, m hate of mankind, had • 

^ Destroyed in such a shape.” 

212. Co sleep, tfee on i. 5.26 and i. 9. 68 above. 

213. He cannot^ etc. “ He cannot bogin to can y his honours, and con¬ 

clude his journey,the spot where he Ihould begin^ and to the spot 
where he should end^' (Malone). Cf, Cymb. iii. 2. 65 : • 

“ How we inav steal fiom hence, and for the gap 
' That we shall r^ake in time, from our hence-going 

^ And our return, to excuse.” 

ZVJ.'Upon^their aiicicnTmalice. On account of their old grudge against 
him, Cf. Rick. II. i. i. 9; “ If he appeal the duke on ancient malice.” 

218. Which. Referring of course to cause. 

220. As he is. As that he is. Capcll thought that we should read 
“As that.” ^ 

223. Napless. Threadbare. The jiblios have “Naples;” corrected by 
Rowe. See on ii. 2.133 lielow. 

225. ’ T is right. ’T is true, T is so. 

231. As our goodwills, “As ourxii.spositions towards him are” (Ma¬ 
lone) ; or “as our best endeavouis’^(Wr.). On the other hand. Mason 
(so Shmidt) makes wills a verb: “ as our advantage requiresor “ as 
our advantage yrould have it” (Clarke). The latter is perhaps to be'pre¬ 
ferred. 

233* For an end. “ 1 o cut the matter short” (Schmidt); or, perhaps, 
“ to bring matters to a crisis ” (Wr.). The folicii join the wdlds to what 
precedes. 

^ 234. Suggest. Prompt (Steevens); as in Rich. II. i. i. loi: “ Suggest 
his sotm-believing adversaries.” See our ed. p. 153 (cf, p. 198). 

235. Stil^ Ever, constantly; ap in ii. ft. 129 below. Gr. 69. * 

power. To the utmost of his power, according to his power.^ Cf. 
W. T,\, 2. 182: “ 1 will profe so, sir, to my power lilueh Ae^^ iv. i. 
220: *Thj3f which we have we prize not to the worth;” and T\and C. 
i« I. X: “The Greeks arc slipiig and skilful to their strength.” Gr. l8f. 

P 
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237 Dt pioperttid tlun frteiom^ “Mnclf ihtii fiectlom n<i fieeilom, 
took fiom It dll the propcitit? ol litedom (Wh ) Ihe veib on.ui& no 
where else in S 

240 Ifu wjf Ihe folio lids “their Wirre,” coiretted by Ilinmcr 
A tew editor*; ret iin “ their ” Mason eonjectured ‘ then w iv 

“ piovendci,” whieh Pope substituted ind which S cKe 
where uses, as in Af JV 1 ) iv i 35 0 th 1 i 4S, etc Stee\ms eites 
examples of pfovami (oftcnei «:pelt pto int 01 pun unit) fioin Stow Ri 
leiffh, and other wliters of the time \\ 1 remaiks that J umeson, in hi>> 
ticottiih Dutiojtm\y ^ivts the word in the f nins pi iiut ind pu oin ind 
readers of A / egettd of Alontio t will remeinbei tint ‘ pio\ int w is lie 
qucntly in the mouth of the 1 uiious C ipt im Du*, ild D il^etty 

On the passij^e, ef ^ C iv i 21 fol 

244, 6 /tatl ttiich tht peofh “ If / 7 h be the ti nc it ulmcf, the sentence 
IS perhaps abruptly bioken off (\Vi ) lluimei s “louih is a veiy 
piobable emendation, adopted by many editors Malone explains iuuh 
as “iijstniet the people in then duty to then lukrs, md Stetvens “m 
struct the people m favour ol om piiip ses Ihe htf^i howevei is 
stromjly inelined to re id “reach, ’ as 1 hto d >es W h mikes U uJi^ 
“open their ejes ” Mr Crosby fj^vouis Stvmi m s ct njcetuie of “teeh ’ 
-=niitdte (ef t tchy) 

245 Put upon t Cf n 3 246 bcl )w by 0111 pultin^ on ” See ilso 
Ltar^ pp 190, 199, or Hwi p 2S7 

246 Ills Needlessly ehanf,cd In P )pe to ‘ the, iiidbyC ipcll to ‘ 

249-252 \ou frus All in^id I** 1)^ 1) 1 he lines end ( 1/7 7// 

LonsitU him G/ti//j 111 the t jli v 

251 Dumb lint IS, i/f ^ incl dumb 

253 IIintlLtrchm T he folio spelling 11 dieatin^ the pioimneiition 
In 0 th the quarto Ins “hindkeieln 1, ’ tht t >lio ‘ Innclklichicf 

254 htuded S uses ttiidid ind //;//, both as past tense and piili 
eiple, but lent when the htter is inelnicd p^,onc, etc 

256 A ihotvtr and thun it lXc'^ Mr eompaies toi the aiiinj^mcnt 
V 3 100 below See also Alaeb 1 3 60 ™ 

‘ Speak then to m( who neither beg nor f'^ar 
Your favours nor yru hate 

IV T m 2 164 

‘ thou'^h I with death and with 
Reward did thre iten and euct iin^c him,' 


and Id 111 2 206 


‘if you can bring 

f inclure or lustre in her 1 p, her e e etc 


258 Ihe time That is, the present tune the occasion is hem tv for 
the r^nt is “counqe to abide tjie issue (Wi ) On mnt^ ef Ilinu iv 
4 41, 50 

259 Haze with yon I ’ll go with you ^See ^ ) / p 146 

C 

ScFN? II —The stage direction in the folio is **EntA hudtr 
lay CushionSt as it wese, tn the Capttoll'^ 'Ihis as it weie was inserted 
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because, there biflng no scenery in the theatres of that clay, no representa¬ 
tion of the interior of the Capitol could be given (Malone). 

3. O/, By. See on i. 2. 13 above. • 

5. ycngeafire. The only instance of this colloquial adverb in S. It 
grows out of its use as a curse; as in iii. 1. 262 below. • 

’ 13.* /;* In regard to, about. Cf. Gr. 162. 

14. Lets. For the ellipsis of the subject, see on i. 3. 58 above. 

16. He waved. That is, he 7 vould waver. Sec Gr. 361, and cf. iv. 6. 
115 Ijclow. Wr. cites M. of V. ii. i. 20 fol. He adds that in what follows 
there is a “confusion of two constructions, ‘he waved indifferently ’twixt 
good and harm,’ and ‘doing them neither good nor harm.’” Cf. ii. 3. 221 
below. * 

19. Opposite. Opponent. See T. N. p. 145. 

Affect. Desire, seek. Cf. iii. 3. 1, iv. 6. 33, and v. 3. 149 below. 

23. As those. As that of those. Cf. i. 5. 24 and i. 6. 27 above. 

•24. Bonneted, That is, took ^ their bonnets^ or caps. S. uses the verb 
only here. Wr. quotes Cotgravc: “Bonnetei'f To ]mt of his cap vnto.” 
Cf. iii. 2. 73 below. See also Rich. JJ. i. 4. 31: *■ Off goes his bomiet to 
ait oystcr-wendliand the note in our cd. p. 169. Delius (followed by 
\Vh.) connects itfto their estimation and report with bonneted; that is, 
“bonneted their way, made their way dint of bonneting and servility, 
into the favour of the people.” K. thinks that bonneted is —put on thdr 
caps: “ 11 is ascent is not by such ca>y degrees as those who, having 
supple and courteous to the people,//// on their bonnets without any f^r- 
ther deed,'' • 

IVithout^any further de^dy etc. 'I'hatjs, without doing anything further 
to win their ^oocl opinion; 'Jo have them /////>~ literally, to get themselves 
into. Wr. compares C. of E. ii. 2. 10 and T. of S. ind. 2. 39, 

28. Ingratefnh S. uses both ingratefnl and ungrateful. Cf. ii.3.9 and 
iv. 5. 132 bv'low. See also K. John^ p. i^. 

33. Of. Concerning. Cf. Rich, I/l. iii. 4. 2: “to determine of the 
coronation.” Sec also 2 hen. IV. 1j.*i 83, note on Determine, 

35. After-meeting. So we have after-inquiry [Cymb. v. 4. 189), after-loss 
{Sonn. 90. 4), after-love {T. G, of V. iii. I. 95, Rich. II. v. 3. 35), after-nour¬ 
ishment {Per. 1.2. 15), etc. 

36. Gratify. Requite. See T. of^. p. 141, or M. of V. p. 160. 

40. IVell-found. “ F^prtunately met with ” (Wr.); “ found to l)e as great 
as they were jpported” (Schmidt). In the only other instance of the 
compound in S. {A.W. ii. 1.105) it is=well-skilled, expert. Sec our ed. 

p. 14 $. 

42. Cams Marcius. The nam&s are transpos 94 the foliA, as in ii. i. 
153 above. 

43. Met. Changed by Hanmer to “ meet,” and by Capell to “ are 

met.”* Cf. i. 9.10 above. For a somewhat similar use of the past tense, 
see Gr. 347* , • • 

4 «- Make us thinks etc. “ Rather .say that our meims are too defective 
to afford an adequate rewareWor his services, than suppose our wishes to 
streteff out»thos£ means are defective” (Steevens). Wr. explains the 
pass^e thus: “ make us rather think that our state is deficient in tffe 
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means of requiting his services, than that wc arc slack in extending its 
l)o\\er for this purpose to the utmost.” 

48. Afterwards; as in ii. 2.10: “And after bite me,” etc. 

49. Your Icfi'iug motion^ etc. “Your kind interposition with the com¬ 
mon people” (Johnson). 

50. To yield ivhai passes. To grant whatever is enacted or deciaed xipo.i. 

50-62. We are . . . your plate. Arranged as by Pope; prose in the 

folios. 

Convented. Convened; as in M. for M. v. 1.158 and Heiu VIII. v. i. 
52. Cf. r.A'.p. 169. 

51. Treaty. “ Proposal tending to an agreement” (Schmidt). Sec K. 
yolitiy ]). 149. Wr. remarks that entreaty was used in the same sense, and 
cites Stow’s SitntmnriCy t 595 ' “ fTyners entreatyes of peace were made 
betwenc the kyng of Jinglande & Fraunce, by meanc of the bysliopiJC of 
Rome, but none was concluded.” 

53. Our assembly. Warb. would read “your” for our, because unlil 
the p^assing of the Lex Athiia the tribunes were not .allowed to sit in the 
Senate, but had benches outside; “ a fact no doubt of which Shakespeare 
was either ignorant or to which he was indifferent” (Wr.;. 

54. Blest to do. Happy to do: as in K. John, iii. i.‘ 251; 

‘ and then wc shall be blest 

. To do your pleasure, and coiUinue liicnds.” 

56. That's ofp. “That is nothing to the purpose” (Johnson); or “a 
little off the matter,” as Dogberry ])uts it {P/ueh Ado, iii. 5. 10). 

62. The stage-direction in the^folios is, “ Coriolanns ri.\es, cud offers to 
goe away." At the beginning of the scene it is'^aid “ Conolanus stands." 
Rut from l^rutus’s remark in 67, it appeals that he must aftei’wards have 
taken his seat (Wr.). 

6-^. Shame. lie ashamed; as in .< 4 .KZ. iv. 3.136: 

“I do nut shame 
To tell you whUt I was,'' etc. 

See our ed. p. 192. 

67. Disbench'd. Used by S. only here; but wc find bench as a verb in 
W. T. i. 2. 314 and Lear, iii. 6.40. Cf. bencher in ii. i. 74 above. 

69. Sooth'd. Flattered. Cf. soothing m i. 9.44 above. 

72. Alarum. The call to arms (Ital. aU'artne). See Afacb, p. 187, note 
on Alarum'd. 

73. Monsfer'd. Made monstrous or extraordinary. S. has the verb 
again in Lear, i. i. 223 : “That monsters it.” 

74. Ilorb can he flatter, etc. “ IIovV can he be expected to practise 
flattery to others, w'ho abhors it so much that he cannot hear it even when 
offered to himself?” (Johnson). 

75. That's thousand, etc. Among whom there’s not one in a thousand 

good for anything. ' 

77. On's. Of hi». Cf. i. 3,64 above. 

81. flaver. Possessor; the only instance of the noun in S. 

83. Singly. By any single man. . ‘o 

At sixteen years. North (see p. 170 above) says “a stripling.” ^ 
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84. Made a hlad for Rome. Raised an army to recover Rome. See 
1 Hen. IV. p. 173, note on Made head. CfTalso iii. i. i below. 

87. Amazonian. Beardless as that of an Amazon. For ?/«'« the 1st 
and 2d folios have Shinneand for bristled all the folios have “brizlcd” 
(correct^ by Rowe). 

' Besh'id. Bestrode; that is, to defend him when fallen in battle. 
Cf. C. o/E. V. I. 192: 

^ ‘*Wlie« T besirid thee in the wars and took 

Deep scaih to save ihy litc.” 

.See also tlic quibble in i Hen. IV. v. i. 122, and the metaphor in 2 Hen, 
IV. i. 1,207 and Macb. iv, 3.4. Bestrid is the only form for the past tense 
and participle in S. 

91. Struck him on his knee. “This does not mean that he gave 'I’ar- 
quin a blow on his knee, but gave him such a blow as occasioned him to 
jhll on his knee: ‘ad teriam diiplicato poplite Turnus’” (Steevehs). 

92. Act the tooman^ etc. That is, play female parts on the stagj:. In 
time of S. tjtese parts were always taken by boys or young men. See 

m. N. D. ]>. 134, n^te on Let me not play a woman; and cf. A. Y, L. p. 201, 
note on If I were a woman. ^ 

94. Pnftl age. Minority; now written one w'ord, pupilage. Cf. 1 
Hen. IV. ii. 4. 106: “to the pupil age of this jirescnt twelve o’clock,at 
midnight.” 

95, Man-enter'd. Initiated into manhood. Cf. A. IV. ii. i. 6: “After 
well-entcr’d soldiersthat^s, after being well initialed as soldiers. 

• 97. LttAh'd all sTOords^f thegarlarnh That is, robbed them all of the 

prize. For tne derivation of lurch^ see VVb. or Skeal. Cf also Edinburgh 
July, 1869,article on “ShakespearianGlossaries.” Steevensquotes 
B. J., Silent hVouian, v. i: “ Well, Danphine, you have lurch’d your friends 
of the better half of the garland, by concealing this part of the plot.” 
Malone at one time thougjjt that this might be a sneer at the passage in 
the text; but on finding a similar phrJsc in a pamphlet by Thomas Nash, 
he came to the conclusion that it was a common expression of the time. 
Wr. is inclined to attach more weight to the coincidence than Malone felt 
justified in doing, Snd to see in Jorv^on a reminiscence of Shake.«ipcare. 
If he is right, Coriolanus must have been written before 1609, the year in 
which« 7 //<f Silent Wofrmn appeared. Cf p. 10 above. 

99. Speak hii§t home. Describe him thoroughly, or as he deserves. Cf 
iii. 3.1 below. See afso Cymb. i. i. 24: “ You speak him far,” etc. 

loi. Weeds. The reading of the 1st folio, changed in the 2d. as in some 
modern eds., to “waves.” Steevens says that %weeds. instead of falling 
below a vessel under sail, cling fast about the stem of it;” but K. replies 
that “S..was not thinking of the weed floating on the billow; the Avon 
or the*Thames supplied him with the im^e of weeds rooted at tlie^'bot- 
tom.” V. ^dds: “The weeds of the Jlatf^oi the Hudson, and the mlels 
of bon^ Island Sound, have so often furnished the i^erican editor with 
a pra(j|;ical illustration of thisimage, that he has no hesitation in adopting 
this as the ifbe iKading.” ^ 

• 10^. Stm. Carrying out.the comparison in vessel. 
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104. It took. It “ told,’* as we say; it left its impress.* The folios read 
“it tooke from face to foot: lie,” etc. Tyrwhilt corrected the pointing. 

106. Wa) tim'dy etc. “ The cries of the slaughtered regularly followed 
his motion, as music and a dancer accompany each otlier ” (Johnson). 

107. The mortal gate. The fatal gate, or that W'hich it was,death to 
enter. Cf. mortal in iii. i. 297 below. It may be=“ made the scc^ie of 
death,” as Johnson explains it. 

IVhich he painted^ etc. “The figure of his sword being death’s stamp 
and marking his victims is here carried on. Coriolanus set*his bloody 
mark upon the gate, or upon the city, indicating that it was his by an in¬ 
evitable fate, as plague-stricken houses were painted with a red cross ” 
(Wr.). 

108. Shunless. Used by S. only here. It belongs to a class of words 
to which some modern critics have made objection; asking, for instance, 
ill the case of fadeless^ “ what is a fade V* 

HO. Ltke a planet. An^astrological allusion. Cf. Ham. i. 1.162: “The 
nights' are wholesome; then no planets strike;” and sec our ed. p. 177. 

III. Gan. Began; but not a contraction of that word. See 
p. 153, note on Gins. 

113. Fatigate. Fatigued; useej by S. nowhere else. Wr. quotes Min- 
sheu, Guide Into TougueSy i6t7: “ To fatigate or make wcaric.” For the 
fo/ m, cf. “ articulate ” in 1 Hen. IV. v. i. 72, etc. Gr. 342. 

J15. Run recking der^ etc. “ Coriolanus is compared to a continuous 
stream of recking blood, which marked the course of his slaughtering 
sword ”(Wr.). *' 

119. With measure. “ That is^ no honour i^ill be too grerft for him;« 
he will show a miqd equal to any elevation ” (Johnson). 

123. Afisery.^ Explained by Warb. and others as—avarice, miserli¬ 
ness ; but perhaps simply=wretchedness, miserable poverty. 

125. To end tl. Johnson would read “to spend it,’’ explaining the pas¬ 
sage thus ; “To do great acts for the sake of doing them; to .spend his 
life for the sake of spending it.” ^But, as Malone remarks, “the words 
afford this meaning without any alteration.” 

129. Still. ICver. Cf. ii. i. 235 above. 

133. Put on the gmon, etc. As VV^r. notes, S. was fhdebted for this (as 
for “ the napless vesture of humility ” in ii. i. 223) to North’s translation 
of Plutarch, there being no such custom in ancient Rome that candidates 
for an office should appear in poor and threadbare garments. Rather 
they whitened their togas with pipeclay to give them as good an appear¬ 
ance as possible, and were hence called candidati. It is not difficult to 
trace the origin of the nuistake. Plutarch, in his life of Coriolanus (c. 14) 
merely says that it was usual for candidates for an office to stand in the 
Forum dressed in a toga (ifjiariov) only, without the iujiica {x^rCyv) or 
close-fitting garment underneath. ,In the QutEstiQnes Romanmy\% he 
makes the same statement on the authority of Cato. Now i\myot, in his 
P^rench translation,'renders the expression correctly enough, “une rrbbe 
simple^ sans saye dessoubs,** but North (see p. 178 above) tran.s1afes this 
only with a poor gown on their backs, and without '-anyvoat under¬ 
neath and just below he has ** in such mean apparel ” for the F,rench 
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" cn si humble habit,” Shakespeare cojies North’s mistake, and em¬ 
phasizes it. Bacon (see on ii. i. 107 above) would have corrected it, 

134-139* For mywotindl* . . . have. Ai ranged as by (Jfa pell; in the 
folios the lines end stifferage . . . doing . . , Voyces . . . Cetemouie . . . 
'too'^ . Cufiome . . . /laue. 

135 * Ftijis. Pass by, disregard; as in N. John^ ii. i. 258: “ But if you 
fondly pass our proffer’d offer.” 

136. Voices. Votes; as often below. Cf. Rich, III. iii. 2. 53, iii. 4.20,29, 
Hen, VIII. i. 2. 70, ii. 2. 94, etc. 

140. Your form, llanmer substituted “the form;” hvX your jot m 
means “the form which custom prescribes ioyou ” (Steevens). 

144. Unaching. The folios have “ un.'ikingthe verb being spelt 
ahe^ the noun ache. See Temp. p. 119, note on Aches. 

147. IVe recommend to you Wc commit to you the presentation 
^f our purpose to the people. For recommend^ cf. T. N. v. i. 94: 

“clenie<i me min<*own purse. 

Which T had recommended to his use 
Not halt au hotir before.” 

152. Require ihem. Ask them, ra^e his request to them. Cf. Hen. 
VIII. ii. 4. 144: “ In humblest manner I lequire your highness,” etc. 

155. Here^ on the market-place. The folio has “ heere on,” etc. Many 

• eds. follow Theo.' in putting a colon after herc^ connecting what follows 
with the next line. 

IJI.—-I. Ottcc^ “ Once for ail ” (Waib.). Steevens cites C. of E. 
iii. 1.89: “Once this, your long experience,” etc. Farmer quotes Gas¬ 
coigne, .* “ Once, twenty-tour ducattes he cost me.” See also 

Much Ado, p.*125, note on 'Tis once. The folios have “Once if,” etc., 
which might be explained as an instance of the transposition of the ad¬ 
verb (cf. Gr. 420), but on,the whole it seems better to follow Theo. in the 
insertion of the comma. *. 

9. Ingrateful. See on ii. 2.28 above. 

14. Once. “ Once when ” (Rowe’s reading). See Gr. 244. W. com¬ 

pares the modcrfl British barbarij^n of “ immediately I did thus he did 
so (meaning as soon as or when I < 0 d, etc.).” Directly is used in the same 
bad«way, • 

15. Stuck not. Wr. remarks that the expression was once in very good 

use and had nothing colloquial about it. In t Esdras, iv. 21 we find, “ lie 
stieketh not to spend his life^with his wUii.” Cf. Sonn, 10. 6: “ That 
’gainst thyself thou stick’st not to conspire.” • • 

7'he many-headed multitude. Cf. iii. i. 93 and iv. 1.1 below. 

i;^. Auburn. The first three folios read “ Abram,” which was one o. 
the forms of the word. See R. and y. p. 163, note on Young Abraham 
Cupid. • '• • 

• 20. Consent of. Agreen^nt upon. * 

Should be. Would oe. Cf. Gr. 326. , 

28. In^ fopp. See on i. 4.30 above. 

• %o.'Consctence sake. The possessive inflection was often omittdu in 
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dissyllables ending with a sibilant (Gr. 217, 471), and sometimes before 
jr,/Xv in other ca&cs. Cf. “sentence end” in A, Y. L. iii. 2. 144, “fashion 
sake in let. iii. 2.271, “ heaven sake ” in K. yo/itty iv. i, 78, etc, 

31. Yon mayyvoit may. That is, go on, go on, make lun of me as you 
will. Steevens quotes 7 ^ rtm/C. iii. 1.118: 

“ Helen. Ay, ay, prithee now. Ky my troth, sweet lord, thou hast a fine foreheacL 

Pitndartts. Ay, you may, you may.” 

34. The greater part. The majority. The folio points “ carries it, [ 
saycorrected by Theo. 

39. By particulars. One by one. Cf. iv. 7. 13 below. 

45. What musty etc. Arranged as in Pope. The folio reads: 

“ Wliat must I say, T pray Sir ? 

Plague vpoii’t, 1 cannot bring 
My tougne,” etc. 

49. Some certain. Cf. L!L. L. v. i. 112 : “ Some certain special hon¬ 
ours.” See also Ifen. K i. i. 87, i. 2. 247, Kick. III. i. 4.12/^, etc. 

53. Like the virtues, etc. “ Those virtuous precepts, yhieh the divines 
preach up to them, and lose by tly^m as it were, by their neglecting the 
practice” (Thc<^.). S. w.is evidently thinking of modern preachers rather 
than ancient priests. Hanmer reads “ advices ” for virtues, and “ on ’em ” 
for oy ^em. 

56, Wholesome. Rational. Steevens compares Nam. iii. 2. 328: “ If 
it shall please you to make me a wholesome d.iswer,” etc. 

Blit Ihem, etc. Perhaps a questi )n, as Mr. Crv'^by suggests. 

57. Re-enter tivo of the Citizens. The folios have Enter three of the Citi¬ 
zens f' corrected by Rowe, who also changed the old “3 CUT befoie 59, 
63, and 66 to I C/V.” 

62. Ay, not mine trjon desire. The 1st folio has “ I, but mine owne de¬ 
sire the 2d changes “ but ” to “ no,” and the 3d and 4th to “ not.” 
f he reading in the text is Rowe’s. *’ ^ 

71. Kindly, sir, I pray. The reading of the 4th folio; the others have 
“ Kindly sir, I pray,” etc. Johnson reads “ Kindly, sir ?” and Capell 
“Kindly.^ Sir,” etc. .* 

75. A match. A bargain ! Cf. Cymh. iii. 6. 30 : 

“Cadwal and I 

Will play the cook and servant; ’t is our match.” 

78. An ^twere to give againf%Xz. “ The naturalness of the writing here¬ 
with this bre^k in the spetrch, and with the half-expressed but most cx- 
pre.ssive sentences of puzzled annoyance and grudged consent—is inimi¬ 
table. There is no one like S. for conveying perfect mpression through 
imperfect ^jcpression ” (Clarke). 

79. Stand with. Be consistent with;oas in A. Y. L. ii. 4. 9.^ : “if it 

stand with honesty,” eic. ^ 

89. My^voorn brother. Alluding to the fratres juraii of the middle 
ages, who were sworn to share each other’s fortunes. S^e Ki Y. L. p. 
l99,'’or Rich. IL p. 208. 
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91. Conditionf Disposition; as in v. 4. 10 below. See //en. V. pp. 183, 
186. • 

93. Be off. That is, off with the hat. » 

95. Boiintifnl. Changed by l^owe to “ bountifullybut adjectives 
.are oftiyi used as adverbs. Sec on ii. i. 57 above. Or. i. 

ifl6. Stan>e. \Spclt “ sterue ” in the folio; as in M. of V. iv. i. 38, R. and 
J. i. I. 225, 7 ! of A. i. I. 257, and Cymb. \. 4.180. See M. of V. p. 158. 

107. litre. The ist folio' has “ highercither the mistake of a copy¬ 
ist writing from dictation (Malone), or, as Wr. suggests, that of the com¬ 
positor from “ carrying several words in his mind and so spelling as he 
pronouiKjed them to himself.” 

108. IVolvish “ Rough hirsute gown ” (Johnson). The 1st fo¬ 

lio has “ VVooluish tongue,” changed in the 2d to “ Woolvish gownc.” 
“Tongue” is very prob.ilily a misjirint for togne or toge ( — toga); like 
“ Tongued ” in the folio reading of 0 th. i. i. 25, where the quarto has 
•* toged.” See Olh. p. 155. Wolvuh may also be a misprint, and “ wool-^ 
Icn,” “woolish,” “woollcss ” (Coll. MS.), “tftolish,” etc., have been pro¬ 
posed as emendations. Clarke suggests that the word may be wool- 
^’sh,” an abbreviation of “ woollenish.” Wr. thinks tha 

the soldier in hfs citizen’s gown of humility felt like a wolf in sheep’s 
clothingbut the explanation scems^athgr forced. 

109. Of l/ob and Dick. As we say, “ of Tom, Dick, and Harry.” Wr. 
•quotes Cotgrave : “ Pied gri. A clownc, boore, hinde, swaine; a ctfun- 

trey hob.” —Robert. Cf. L. L, L. v. 2.464: “ Some mumble-news, 
some trencher knight, some Dick.” 

no. 'punches. For tljp noun, cf. M^or M. ii. 4. 156, 0 th. ii. 1.147, etc. 
Ry needless lie seems to mean that they ought not to be needed when the 
senate has once settled the question. * 

112. Antique'. Accented on the first syllable, as regularly in S, See 
A. Y. L. p. 152, or Maib. p, 234, On the passage, see p. 20 above. 

118. Moe. More. Se^A. Y. L. p. 176. 

122-124. /have . . . Consul. ArPanged as by Pope; in the folios the 
lines end Voyces . . . more . . . Cousilll. 

And heard of. This must be thrown in contemptuously, like the some 
less^ some more in*the next line. JJhe plebeians do not see at the time 
that he is mocking them (152) while begging their voices. 

13*. Your limttaiiou. The time required of you. Lines 131-134 are 
arranged as b|y Pope; in the folios they end Limitation . . . Voyce . . . 
inuested . . . Senate. 

132. Remains. It remains; as in //am. ii. 2. 100: “ And now re¬ 
mains,” etc. Gr. 404. • . • 

133. The offeial marks. “ The insignia of office ” (Wr.). 

i.y. Upon your approbation. That is, for approving or confirming your 
elccnon.<^ 0^245 below; and for upott^ ii. 2. 51 above. 

145* 'T^is y/arm at's heart. ^Vh. e^lains this There is r.ige*in his 
h%art;” but it more likely refers to the gratification he-evidently feels, 
lhoi|gh too proud to expre^ it. 

T^. • Garments. See ii/. A^ Z). p. 149. Cf. 215 bcloAr. 

1^2. Aged custom. Warb. notes that this was but eighteen years cflfier 
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llic expulsion of the kings; but the poet was probably misled by IMu- 
tarch’s reference to the custom as one of a former time. See 17S 
above. * 

167. jVo further. Nothing further to,do; an ellipsis not unlike scores 
of othcis in S. 

168. /i^noraui to see V. “Did you want knowledge to discern "it?” 
(Johnson). 

170. To yield. As to yield. Cf. Gi. 281. 

171. Lesson'd. For the verb, cf. Kich. IJI. i. 4. 246: “As he lesson’d 
us to weep j” and see our ed. p. 196. 

175. Weal, “ The weal o’ the common ” (i. I. 144), or commonwealth. 
For the transitive arrtve^ci. f. C. i. 2. no: “arrire the point propos’d.” 
See also /v*. of and 3 fjen. EL v. 3. 8. 

178. Plebcii. The only instance of the foim in S. 

182. WotUd think upon yon^ etc. “ Would retain a grateful remem- 
' brance of you, etc.” (Malone). 

184. Standing your frienaly lord. Wr. compares 2 Hen. IV. iv. 3. 89; 

“ Stand my good lord, pray, in your good report.” , 

185. Touch'd. Tested as wuth a touchstone. Sec K..Tfohny p. 153. 

186. Pluck'd. See on i. 3. 6 a^^ove, and add i. 3. 29 and in. 1.^09 to 

the examples there given. - * 

188. Cause. Occasion ; as in i. 6.83 above. 

1*^. Article. Condition, restriction. 

191. Putting him to rage. Cf. iii. 3.25 below: “ Put him to choler,” 

194. Free contempt. “ Contempt open and anrestrained ” (Johnson). 

198. Heart. “ Sense, wisdom ” (.Wh.). Cf. i. r. 109 above: “ die conn- 
.scllor heart.” 

199. Pectoivhip. Vruidance, government; used by S. only here. 

199-202. Have you . . . tongues? As arranged by Pope; three lines 

in the folio.s, ending rtj/Yr . . . mock . . . tongues? 

Of him bestow. C.T. A. W. iii. 5. 113: “1 will bestow some ])rcccpts of 
this virgin and T. A\ iii. 4. 2 : “ wnat bestow of him V' Gr. 175. 

206. / twice^ etc. The reading of the folios (“1, twice ” in the 4?li fo¬ 
lio), which Rowe took to be=“ Ay, twice,” etc. 

To piece 'em. Cf. Lear^ i. i. 202 : “ Or all of it, wiin our displea.surc 
piec’d,” etc. 

213. Enforce his pride. “ Object his pride, and enforce the objecllon ” 
(Johnson); lay stress upon it, 

215. Weed. .See on 146 above. 

218. Portance. Bearing, demeanour; used by S. only here and in Otk. 

h 3* ^ 39 * ^ . c 

219. Most. Omitted by Pope. without dignity. 

220-226. Lay . . . do. Arranged as by Capell; six lines in tl^ fo¬ 
lios, ending Tribunes . . . betweene . . . him . . . commandment . . , 
that . do. e t 

222. But i.s “unnecessary, and inserted only in consequence of the pic- 
ceding paienthetical clause ” (Wr.).' 

22 ^ections.^ Inclinations; as in i. i. 97 above. * v 

i2o. To voice. To vote, Cf. the use of the noun in i, 33,73, etc., abr)ve. 
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230. Youftf^Ty. Cf. Sofin. ii. 3; “ And that fresh blood which youngly 
mil beslovvcst.” It is an adjective in Gower, Conf. Am.: “with a 
yongly face.” 

237. A/td Censorinus, etc. The folios read : 

“ hither 

And Nobly namM, ' ■ twice being Censor, 

Was Ins gieal 'slor.’' 

Something has evidently been lost, which.the correv^-ponding passage in 
North (see p. 169 above) hdiis u.s to supply, though the editors do not 
agree on the precise vvoiding of it. Pope pieced u out ihusi 

A 

‘ And Ceiisi us, darling of the people 
(And nobly nam’d twice being ccnsorl, 

Was,” etc. 

Sr. reads: “ One of that family nam’d Censorihus Delius : “ And Cen- 
I sorinus, that was so surnam’^ I^co: “And Censorinus, nam’d so ly 
the people and Keightlcy : “ And CcnsiPrinus, he that was so nam’d.” 
Dr. Nicholson proposes: “ And he that was surnamed Censorimfs.” Tlie 
•reading in Ae text is that of D. The Camb. editors had given, “And 
Censorinus, nc#jly named so,” etc., which J). modified in order to pic- 
serve the “nam’d” of the folio. ^lAis reading has the nierh of leaving 
the words of the folio still in their order, and of intioducing what must 
have been the significant fact that Censorinus was chosen i>y the people : 
' and it does uot lug in duriinjr in a way entirely unlike the poet’s use of 
the word elsewheie. ^ 

As'Malonc ptiints out, Plutarch dges not 'say that any of these persons 
was ancestoy of Coriolffnu.s, but only that they were of the same house or 
family. Caius Martins Kutilius did not obtain iht name of Censorinus 
till the year of Rome 487, and the Marcian aqueduct was not built until 
the year 613, nearly 350 years after tiie death of Coiiolaiuis. The ruins 
of the Aqua Marcia arc still one of the most striking ic.Uures of the Ro¬ 
man Campagna. A mftdern aqufdnct, 33 miles hmg, has been built to 
bring the same waters to the city. It was coniiiletcd in .September, 1870, 
and the water is con.sidered to-day the best in Rome. 

243. Scaling^ «tc. “That is, weighing\\\?> pai-t and present l)ehaviour” 
(Johnson). * 

^6. Putting on, ^Instigation; as in 0 th. ii. i. 313. etc. See also on 
ii. I. 245 above. 

250. Thif mutiny, etc. It would be better to risk this mutiny than 
to wait for a worse one that would unquestionably come. 

252. /;f. Into. Cf. iii. I. 33 below: “fallJn broil.” Ch*. 159. 

253. Both observe, etc. “ Mark, catch, ana improve the opportunity 
which his hasty anger will afford us ” (Johnson). 


ACT III. 

ScBN^I.-At. Made new head. Raised a new anny. See on ii.^. 84 
ajjove. 
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3. Our yivifter composition. Our making terms the sooner. For com- 
positionf cf. Macb, p. 156. 

5. Make rd^d, Cf. Hen. V, i. 2. 138: “the Scot, who will make road 
upon us.” Wr. cites i Sam, xxvii. 10. 

6. Worn. Worn out, exhausted. CL A. K. Z. ii. 4. 38: “ Wearing lliy, 
hearer in thy mistress’ praiseand see our ed. p. 158. Cf. A. p. 
175 - 

7. In our ages. In our day, “ the age of any of us ” (Wh.). We have 
the plural in a difTcrent sense in W. T. iv. 4. 78: 

“well you fit our ages 

With flowers of winter. ’ '* 

9. On safe-guard. “With a convoy, a guard appointed to protect 
him” (Steevens). 

10. For. Because; as in v. 2, 84 below. Gr. 151. 

16. 7 b hopeless restitution. Beyond all hope of restitution. 

23. P^ank them. “ Plume'i deck, dignify themselves ” (Johnson). See 

T^iV. p. 141. Wr. cites Cotgravc: “Ajolier. To pranke, M'icke vp, set, 
out, make fine.” Steevens compares AI. for M. ii. 2. ii^: “Drest in a 
little brief authority.” t 

24, Against all noble sufferarce. Past the endurance of the nobility. 

29. 7 he noble and the common. The folio reading; changed by Kowe 

to “ the nobles and the commons.” Cf common in i. 1.144; and for nobU\ • 
2 Hen. IV. iv. 3. 59. 

43. When corn ivas ghten^ etc. See North, pj 179 above. 

^ Scandald. For the verb, cf#*y. Ci. 2. 76f* “And after'scandal 
them.” See also Cymb. iii. 4.62. 

47. Sithence. Since; an old form used by S. only here and in A, W, 
i 3. 124, where it is a conjunction. For j//A, which he uses often, see 
Ham, pp. 201,246,253, Gr. 132. See also p. 180 above. 

48. You are like, etc. You are likely, etc. Theo. gives the speech to 
Coriolanus, as many of the editors dcr, and at first sight the reply s<^ms 
to favour the change; but, as K. remarks, the interruption by Cominius 
gives spirit and variety to the scene. 'The yours in the reply might be 
addressed to Cominius as identified .with the interest%> of Coriolanus: 
the business oiyour party, 

49. Each way to better yours. If this were given tci Coriolanus, Claii'.e’s 
explanation might be accepted; “ In all respects to improv,e upon your 
method of informing the people, which it would be your business to do 
were you to become consul.” 

50. Yond, ‘ Not a contr^^ction cAyonder, as often printed. See Temp. 

p. 121. 

58. Abused. Deceived; as often. See Ham, p. 215, or Oth, p. 158. 

Set on. It is a question whether set on here=instigated to this, or 
whetheV it should be separated from whit precedes, and made impera¬ 
tive =go on ; as in y.t 7 . i. 2. ii: “ Set on; and leave no ceremony out.i^ 
The form|r is favoured by 37 above, and the latter by 112 below. 

Paltering, Shuffling, equivocation. See y, C. p. 145, ot^Mdib, p. 254. 
5^'. Pome, Steevens would read “ Romans,” for the measure. 
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60. RuK Impediment, obstacle; “a metaphor from the bowling- 
green ” (Malone). See Kick. IJ. p. 197 ;*and ef. A', yohii^ iii. 4.128. 

Dishonour'd. An adjective-dislioiiourabic (Schmidt)as in Lear^i. 

I. 231: “dishonour’d step.” CL honour'd in 72 below, and deserved^ 
deserving in 292. See Gr. 374 (cf. 294). 

' treacherously (Johnson). 

61-62. Tell . . . again. As in Pope; in the folios the first line ends 
with speech. 

64-68. Notm . . . again. Arranged as by Capell; in the folios the lines ^ 
end will . . . pardons . . . Meyuie . . . flatter . . . againe. 

66. ALmy» The 1st folio has “Mcynie the 2d and 3d folios “ Meyny.” 
\Vc find “meiny” (=:retinue, attendants) in Lear^ ii. 4. 35 (sec our ed. 
p. 208), but here many^which is the reading of the 4th folio, seems bet¬ 
ter, Cf. 2 Hen. IV. i. 3. 91 '• “O thou fond many, with what loud ap¬ 
plause, etc. See our ed. p. 159. 

• Let theniy etc. “ J.et them look in the miiror which I hold up to thens^ 
a mirror which does not flatter, and sec thAnsclves” (Johnson)^ ' 

^ 69. Soothing. P'lattering. See on ii. 2. 69 above. 

70. Cochl/. A weed (Agrostemnia githa^iio) which grows in cornfields. 
The mctaphorls taken from Plutarch. Sec p. 179 above. Cf. L. L. L. 
iv. 3.383; “Sow’d cockle reap’tl no^orn,” 

78. Measles. The word originally (.<icc W’b.) meant both leprosy and 
»lepers ; and here, as Clarke notes, the two senses appear to be comuined. 

S. uses the word nowhere else. 

79. Tetter. The only instance of the verb in S. Compare the noun. 
(r=en!liD 4 ion) in Hatn. ij^5. 71 and T.^vd C. v. i. 27. 

80-85. speak . . . sleep. Arranged as by Capell; in the folios the 
lines end God . . . lufirmily . . . know ’/. . . his . Choller ? . . . sleep. 

82. Of their infirmity. As weak as they. 

89. Triton. The only allusion in S. to Neptune’s tiiimpcter. Min- 

small fry” (W;yb.). 'I'he Engli.sh editors think it neceSvSary to 
explain the worcl, but it is in faniilkir use in this country. Ci.L.L. L. i. 
1. 251. 

90. His absolute * shall.' Wr. compares Mack iii. 6.40. See pp. 13,21 

above. • ^ 

From the canon. Johnson exjnained this as “ contrary to the c.stab- 
lisUed rulebut Mason makes it=“ according to the lule; alluding to 
the absolute wA? of the tribunes, the power of putting a slop to eveiy 
proceeding.” “Accordingly,” he adds, “Coriolanus, instead of disput¬ 
ing this power of the tribunes, proceeds to argue against the power it¬ 
self, and to inveigh against tKe patricians fcif' having gralltcd it.” The 
latter explanation, as Clarke remarks, is favoured by what Sicinius says 
in iii..3. 13 fol. below. The passage is a curious illustration of the di¬ 
rectly opposite sense which this little word from may give to a statement. 
Cf. the lj)ay upon the word in .Uich. III. iv. 4. 258 fol. * 

• 91. O good. The folios have “O Godl” Thtf correction was made 
by Pope (suggested by Tlfto.). ^ 

92. Fe§kles%. Wr. notes that the word is spelt “wreaklesse” and 
“ wreakless ” in the folios, as in M. for M* iv. 2.150: “ Carelesse, wfeak- 
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lesse, and fearlcsse oi what’s pa55t, present, or to come /nd 3 Hen, VI. 
V. 6 . 7 •* “ **^0 flies the wreaklcsst shepherd from y® Wolfe.” 

93. Given Hydra here to choose^ etc. Allowed this ” many-headed mul¬ 
titude” (see ii. 3.15 above) to choose, etc. Here is changed to “leave” 
in the Coll. MS.; and to “heart” by D. (T^o’s conjectuie); but no al¬ 
teration is required by cither sense or syntax. *' • 

For other allusions to Hydra^ see i Hen. IV. p. 201, note on Like Hy¬ 
dra's heads. Cf. Hen. V. i. i. 35. See also iv. 1.1 below. 

95. Horn. Carrying out the idea of Triton, blowing “ his wreathed 
horn,” as Wordsworth calls it. 

Monster's. The folios have “ Monsters,” the regular form of the pos¬ 
sessive in the printing of that day. Some editors follow Capell in read¬ 
ing “monster;” but, as Wr. notes, the construction is the same as in 


Cymb. ii. 3. 149: 


o' 


and Rich. II. iii. 4. 70: 


“'Shrew me, 

If I would lose it for a revenue 
Of any king’s in Europe 


“ Letters c.ime l.ist iiiyht 
To a dear friend of the good duke of York’s.”! 


96. In. Into. Sec on ii. 3. ?52 ^Aove. 

Vail your ignorance, “(hiuse your ignorance, which has allowed 
him to have this power, to sink before it” (Wr.); or “let your admitted 
ignorance take a lower tone and defer to their admitted superiority” 
(Clarke). For lower, let fall, cf. M. of i. i. 28: “Vailing ner 
high-top lower than her ribs;” and,see our cd. p.^ 128. Cf. Hani't p. 179. 
'I'hc Coll. MS. has “impotence” for ignorance, and St. conjectures “sig- 
norie ” or “signorics.*’ 

For awake your lenity, cf. “wake your patience” in Much Ado, v. i. 
102 ; and see our cd. p. 164. Cf. also Rich. III. p. 191, note on Move our 
faiience. 

99. Learn'd. So in the folios. Cf. T. N. i, 5.'279; “ Invoices wcll^i- 
vulg’d, free, learn’d, and valiant.” The usual form in S. is learned, as 
now. Cf. iii. 2. 77 below. 

103. The gi'eat'st taste, etc. The ^edominant flaveur is most like 
theirs. For contracted superlatives, see Gr. 473. Cf. iv. 6. 70 below. 
For palate as a verb, cf. T. and C. iv. i, 59 and A. and C. v. 2. 7. ,, 

no. Confusion. Ruin, destruction; as often. Cf. 190 bplow. Here 
the word is a quadrisyllable, as in M. N. D. i. i. 149: “ So quick bright 
things come to confusion.” Gr. 479. 

112. Take the one by the ofher, “ Mutual'iy destroy each other’s power ” 
f Clarke). Cf. iv. 4.20 below. 

As '/was us'd, etc. “ As they used to do in the cities of Greece ” 
(sec p. 179 above). ‘ 

\\\. Sometime. Formerly; as often.Cf. v. i. 2 below. Sometimes 
was occasionally used'in the same way. See Gr. 68«. 

120. More worthier. The 2d folio has “Mjrthie” (the 3d and 4lh 
“worthy”) for worthier; but double comparatives are oomiKon iif S. 
See 'Gr. ii. 
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121. Our recopipense. A reward from us; the our being “subjective,” 
not “ objettive.” • 

124. Thread the gates. CL Rich. II.v.^.i’j'. “To thread^the postern 
ot a needle’s eye.” Wr. thinks that thread is = file through one by one, 
in contrast to thronging to the service. 

■" 1*9. Wot/ve. The folios have “native,” which the Camb. ed., Wr., 
and Clarke retain. Capell explains it as “ native cause,” getting the hint 
from unborn. But motive^ suggested by Heath, and adopted by .Sr., D., 
W., and others, is probably what S. wrote. He does not elsewhere use 
native as a noun. 

131. Bisson multitude. The folios have “ llosome-multiplied,” which 
Clarke aftd Wr. retain (omitting the hyphen), comparing Leai\ v. 3. 49, 

. and 2 lien. IV. i. 3.91 fol. The reading in the text is fioni the Coll. MS., 
and is generally adopted. For bisson^ sec on ii. i. 59 above. 

, 134. The greater poll. The inajoiity. Cf. iii. 3. 10 below. 

• 137. Call our cares fears. “ Attribute all we do in care of therp to our 

' fear” (Wr.). • * 

142. Worship. Dignity, authority; as in W. T. i. 2. 314: “reftr’d to 
• \forship,” etc.* 

143. Where ofM. The folios have “ Whereon;” corrected by Rowe. 

144. Without all reason. Cf. AlatlBm. 2. 11: “ without all remedy,” 
etc. Wr. cites Hebre^vs^ vii. 7. For^4»t7//;;;>/- gentlc birth, cf. R. of L. 569: 

“ J 3 y knighthood, gentry, and sweet friendship's oath,” etc. • 

‘ 145 - Conclude. Decide, settle a question. 

Yiii and no. Wr. reniaij^s: “According to Sir Thomas More’s rule, 
yea and i\fly go together, and yes and no ; the former being the answers 
to questions flamed in t'Ae aftinnative*and the latter to those framed in 
the negative. But this was a rule which was not sliriclly observed, and 
Shakespeare neglected it both here and elsewhere, ('f. R. of L. 1340: 

* Receives the scroll without or yea or no and AI. W.i. i. 8S: ‘ By yea 
and no, I dp.’ ” 

148. Slighlness. WcaWhess ; used by S. only here. Cf. slight in y. C, 
iv. 1.12, iv. 3. 37, etc. Wh. w'cll paraphrases Unstable slightness by “ the 
feebleness of vacillation.” 

150. Less fearful than discreet. “ He doCvS not disgui.se the danger of 
the course he advises, but to be felrless here is true discretion, for it is 
the sjngle chance of safety” (Wh.). 

152. Doubt. Dread, fear. Johnson paraphrases the passage thus: 
“You whose*zeal predominates over your terrors; you who do not so 
much fear the danger of violent measures, as wish the good to which 
they are necessary, the preservation of the original consiitAition of our 
government.” * 

154. .To jump. “To put to stake, to hazard” (Schmidt). Cf Macb. i. 
7. 7 •*“ ’d jump the life to come and Cymb. iv. 4. 188 : “Jump tlw 
after inquiry on your own peril.”^ Steevens quotes Holland’s Pliny^ xxv. 
5^ “for ^fertainly it putteth the patient to a jumpe or great hazard.” 
Pope reads “ vamp,” Sr. “#mp,” and St. conjectures “ purge;” but, as 
Clafice rc^arl^, “ the argument throughout the passage, as we 41 as the 
.sentence in immediate juxtaposition, requires that the original word sig- 
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nifying risk should be retained and not altered to one tihal means />a/c/i 
up ify attempted curey 

156. The ^ndtitudinous fofigite, ** The tongues o’ the common mouth ” 
(22 above), or the ti ibuncs. 

r«;9. lutegitly. “'riioioughness and singleness of purpose” (Wh.). 

lOi. If as, See on i. 3. 58 above. 

165. Hald. Kvidcntly contemptuous; apparently used in the same 
sense as when applied to language or reasoning. C’f. C. of PJ. ii. 2. no: 
“a bald conclusion;” and I flen. Ik", i. 3. 65: ‘‘bald nnjoinlcd chat.” 
Wr. quotes Col grave : ‘‘Chauve d’csjnit. Haul d-spi 11 ted: that hath .as 
little wit in, as he hath haire on his head.” 

167. In n rebellion. The folios join these woids to what precedes; the 
pointing here is Tope’s. 

170. Let 7 vhat is meet, etc. “Let it be said by you that uhat is meet 
to be done must be meet, that is, sh.ill be done, and put an end at once to 
the tribunitian power, which was established when irresistible violence, 
not a regard to propriety, directed the legislature” (Malone). 

173. Let him be apprehended. Sec extiact from North, p. 180 above. 

175. Attach. Arrest. See R. and J. ]>. 217. 

Jnnoi'ator. U^cd by S. only here. 1 .ike iinuwatioHi w'lich he has three 
times, it implies change for the “UfOKtie (Schmidt). 

178. Sinety. For the verb'^ cf. A. IK v. 3. 298: “ he shall surety me.” 

1485. IKea/onSy etc. The editors generally follow the folios in assigning 
this line to the 2d Senator, and most of them give the next two lines to 
the same speaker. “ But surely the words arc intended to express the 
tumultuous cries of the partisans on both sides, W'ho aie bustUng about 
Coriolanus. The following words', Peaccy peaces attributed to * AlP 
in the folios,jtre spf*ken by some of the cider senators endeavouring to 
calm the tumult” (Camb. cd.). 

190. Confusion, See on no above. 

194. At point to lose. Cf. v. 4. 61 below. See also Lear^ iii. i. 33: 

*‘an4 are at ix>int • 

To show thuir open banner,'’ etc. 

204. That is the wayy etc. Pope gave this speech tQjCoriolanus; but, 
as K. remarks, “Coriolanus is stanrlitig ajxirt, in proud and sullen rage; 
and yet the modern editors put these four lines in Jiis mouth, as if it was 
any part of his character to argue with the people about the prudence of 
their conduct.” ' • 

206. Distinctly ranges. Is standing in line, upright and perfect. 

207. This (leserves death. This docs not necessarily refer to what has 
just been said by Cominius, though it has been made an argument for 
transferring that speech to Coriolanus. As St. remarks, it may refer to 
what the latter has previously said. Even if it were a comment 01. the 
prccccl^ng speech, it would not justify pur taking that away from Co¬ 
minius. 

210. In whose power. Ily whose power. *frf. i. 10.14 above. 

212. Present. Instant, immediate; as very often. Cf. jji. 3,1^1 and iv. 
3.below. See also p. 187 above. 
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213. Tlie rock Turpeian, See extract from North, p. 182 above. 

* 215,216. Prose in the folios, like 227, 2^8 below. 

230. Your, The folios have “ our j” corrected by Rowc.e 

231. Naught, So spelt in the folios, but generally nought in this sense. 
.^Scc A,^, L, p. 142. 

^tandfastf etc. The folios give the speech to Cominius. Warb. trans> 
ferred it to Coriolanus, Capell to a senator. K. remarks: “ Amidst all 
this tumult the first words which Coriolanus utters, according to the 
original copy, arc, * No, I ’ll die here.’ He again continues silent; but 
the modern editors must have him talking: and so they put into his 
mouth the calculating sentence, * We have as many friends as enemies,’ 
and the equally characteristic talking of Menenius—‘I would they were 
barbarians.’ ” But Cominius does not want to make a stand against the 
mob, as his next three speeches clearly show; and that the other speech 
to which K. refers (238-242) should be divided between Coriolanus and 
^lenenius, as Tyrwhitt first suggested, appears from 241, which, as Wr« 
notes, implies that Coriolanus has just spok^i.'* , 

. t 236. Tent, , Probe. Sec on i. 9.30 above. 

237. Come^ sir^ etc. The 1st folio gives this speech to Coriolanus; 
corrected in the 2d folio. 

241. Woi'thy, Justifiable, legitimare ; at in K, Johu^ ii. i. 281, 0th, iii. 
3 - 254. etc. ^ 

• • 242. One time will owe another. “ One time will compensate for an¬ 
other* Our time of triumi^h will come hcrcatter. . . . Let us trust to 
futurity” (Malone). • 

z^Tak^up. Cope^ith. See 2af//*«.p. 159. 

245. ’Z* is odds agiunst arithmetic. The odds against us is beyond cal¬ 
culation. * 


247. Against. In the way of; literally, opposite (cf. m'cr against\ 

248. Tag. Rabble, “ the tag-rag people ” C. i. 2.260). “ The low¬ 
est and most despicable ^f the populace arc still denominated by those a 
little above them Tag^ rag^and ^i?A^rf//’‘‘(Johnson). 

259. Does. See on i. 3.58 above. 

268. Scorn him. “Disdain t9 allow him” (Wr.). 

273. Shally surf on The ikt folio has “shall sure ontthe other 
folios change “ont” to “out.” Pope reads “shall be sure on’t,” and 
The». “shall, be sure«on’t.” 

275. Cry hftvocy etc. Give the signal for general slaughter when you 
should try more moderate measures. See JC. John^ p. 147. 

277. Holp, Used by .S. oftener than helped^ both as past tense and 
participle. Cf. iv, 6.83 below. * # * 

284. ■ Turn you Cf. Temp, i. 2.64: “ the teen that I have turn’d you 

to,”etfc. 

288. One dan^. If this be what S. wrote, we must accept Clarke's 
explanation: “To eject Kim hence were but one danger; and t8 keep 
hkn here another—our ce^ain death.” Perhaps It would be better to 
rea^ “ our danger ” (Theo.f The Capab. editors conjecture “ |poe. Hun¬ 
ger;” bu#wat#(as pne of these edijtors has himself|liewhei^ noted} 
‘us^ only with a plural or a co^ectfve , pi 


1^: r- •: 
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292 lhse)v\i Deseivini» Sec on 60'ibo\e Cf 0 th p i68»noleon 
Delt^htcdf 01 K an i y j) 204, on /> orntd « 

203 yavds (Tin bool W1 thinks tint S had in mind either Mahuht^ 
in 16 or Exodus^ xwii 32 

304 Cltan Jam “Clt'in fiom the puipose” (T" C 1 3 35), “clean out 
of the way” { 0 th 1 3 366), quite niclcvtnt Foi ihan^ d also Jo^h in 
17 Ps Ixxvii 8, etc A— crooked, awiy \\i quotes Cotj,ravc 
“ jLscoichcr lea anguillcs par la queue To doe a thing clcane kamme, 
out of Older, the wiong >\ay,” ind “1 contupoil Against the wooll, 
the niong way, cletn contruic, quite kamme” Ihc eumhinition chan 
J.am must have been a pet phiasc with Cotgi tve, for huinivall adds yet 
anuthei instance of it fiom his Ft Dnt “Under son cheval pai la 
queue lo goc the wrong way to woike, 01, to doe a thing cleane 
kanuiie ” 

305 Merely Absolutely See Temp p 111, note on fVe^fe meiely 
^Jieattd^ etc 

306 the setttciy etc W tib gives this speech to Sicinius, but it is i 
following up ot Mcncnius s foimer speech anti aigument “ You al'ege 
says Mcnemus, that being diseased he must be cut away Accoiding to 
your argument, the foot, l^mg ome gangiened, is not torbe lespccted foi 
what It was Ixitore it was ganj^^cnelLi * Is this lust he would have add 
ed,;f the tiibunc had not intcriiiptcd him, and, indeed, without any sueh 
addition, fiom his state of the aigument these woicls aic undeistood ’ 
(Malone) 

313 UmcanfCd Inconsiderate, used by S onlv hcie Ihe actent 
is on the fiist syllable because it > bcfoie the noun (Schmidt)* Ci A 
W p 130, note on Pesolv'd 

317 WJiat* Why , as in A and (7 v 2 317 “ Whit should I stly 
Sec also 2 Hen pp 148,155,161 (ii 253 

322 Bolted Sifted, icfined Cf ffett I p 157 

324. Bring him 1 he folios add “ in peace,” which was doubtless 
caught from 326 below, coirected by 1‘opc ^ 

327 Humane Accented on the tiist svllable, as regulaily in S See 
Mach p 218, note on Human 

328 The endt tic Steevens quotes Titnp 11 i 157 “ The lattei end 
of his commonwealth forgets the beginning ” 

332 Attend Wait for See on i 10 30 above 

SCENL II —^4 Precipitation Used by S only here and in 111. 3 102 
below 

7 Muie vVondcr S^ A'p or Macb p 219. 

9 Woollen Referring rather to the coarseness than to the material of 
then gaiments Wr compares the “hempen homespuns” oiM N D* 

III I 79 ’ 

10 With groats That is, foiirpenccs -the largest coin they could be 
supposed to have 

12 Ordinance Order, rank 

18 Let go Let it go, let it pasa Cf. Jet bemW.T* v. 3. 61; A. and C 

IV 4 6 , etc. 
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Iff 

21. Ihiovtni^s, The folios have “things,” emended by Iheo. Kowe 
giveb “ the things that thwart.” • 

21 , Link'd lladlobt (Wi ) « 

24 Avt and bum too Some have doubted whcthci this spcLch be- 
jongs t(^ Volumnid, who is hcie counselling modeialion, but 1 ) says that, 
as sf^oken by Mis Siddons, it “seemed to come quite naluially fiom the 
bps of Volumnu as a sudden spiit of eonteinpt foi th it labble whom, 
however, she saw the necessity of hci son’s endeavouiing to coneibatc ” 
Wi. thinks It should be milked “Aside ” 

29. Apt. Susceptible, docile. Ct Ilam 1 5 //<.;/ V. \ 2 312, etc. 

Atter this line the Coll. Mb. inserts “ lo biuok contiol without the use 
of anger ” 

32 Iltid. I he folios have “heait,” coiuited by Iheo, at the sug¬ 
gestion of NVaib Ilttd was often spelt “lieaid,” as in 1 4 31 above 
'1 he Coll MS has “stoop 0’the heait ” 

• 41. But lo/ien i tturnttm \piak “L\eept in cases of in gent ncccssitv,^ 
when yoiii lesolule ind noble spint, howefti commendiblc at otliei 
tynes, ought to yield to the oitasion ” (M done), * 

42 i ^n\ezet\l. Not to be seveied, insepaiable Set Gi 375. 

44 / osc, ChJnged by I’ope to “ loses,” but ef Souti 28 5 (quoted 
by Wi ); - , 

“And cicli, Ihnufih enemas to eithci s lenjn, 
l>u 111 eoiisent slid e haiidb to luituie me, ’ 

and ^labbe, Tah r of l/u IIill, i\ 71 • 

♦ • “Sounds too delielit us—Igich di conhnt ttne 
t J hus minuted pli asc tlnt*l 11I to ])le ise ilone ’ 

47 The same. Fquivaltnt to the demonstiative that, as in M of V, 

1 I IIQ’ 

“Whj tell me now, wint hdy is the same 
lo whom you swoic a sceiet pilgimi i^e^” 

and A W.v.^. 226: * • 




Ktn^. Whit niig was >our8, I piiy you^ 


PtatM 

Ihe sam^upon your finger.” • 


Sii, much like 


51* Force. Uige; in Hen. VIII ni. 2. 2, etc. 

52-56. Bica^se . . . syllables. Aiiangcd as by Malone, in the folios 
they make six lines, ending that . . people . . matUr , , . tootds , . . 
Tongue . , . SyllaMes. 

^ 2 * Ltesyou on. Lies on you, is incumbcntyipon you. Qi Buh I/I. 
IV, 2. 59: “ It stands me much upon,” etc. bee our ed. p. 225, or IliWt. 
p.26a Gr.204. 

55.* Rated. Ijearned by rote, spoken mechanically. The folios have 
“roated,” and Johnson reads “r^iotcd.” In two of the four mstantes of 
thg noun roUy the folio has “roate.” * 

57* Of no allmvamey etc. •Not acknowledged as the offspiing of your 
heart F^k (7//ffv^/rr^=acknowJedgmcnt, cf. T. and C. i. 3.377» n. 3.146^ 
£tc. 
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59 Tth m Not in the modern sense which woula seem pcitincnt 
enough but—take captuie , ts m i 2 24 above 

60 Put ym to } out fottuni 1 orcc you to tiv the chances of war” 
(\Vi) 

64 /am in thtv I am iiu lived 01 at stiJe m this, but \\ ail^ took it 
to mean / rw, m tkt^^ s tn ’'i.ij etc th it is, * in this advice she sjifciks 
as his wife, etc Claike ilso expliiiis it I iepiesciit»in this appcil, ’ 
etc 

68 Inhetttance Possession, as in/T/w i i 92, etc tnhettUd \\\ 
11 I 188 aboie 

69 Thu ovtt Ihe nant of that tnhLtitance 

71 Nd Not only , is in 111 3 97 below Gi 54 Wr quotes M for 
Af IV I 67 See also Ptt 111 2 46 

74 U it At this p >int, suilinjf the action to the word as in 11 } 165* 
(VVi ) St quotes Promt AJy tilCt o 11 i, wheie SpllngldVe,dtscllb- 

, ing his h iviiig solicited aims is i cripple, says, “ bor heie 1 was with him 
\_Ifdls *• 

75 Puswt^ Kissing K J htty p 160 

7 ) IVhnh oft n thus etc A much discussed and mucK tinkcied pas 
si^e J ihiison would icul itli often, thus, etc (Vliit is, sh iking 
thy head, and striking thy hc^ait J, Cipell has ‘ And olten, and lyi 
wliitt conjectured, 

* (Which h IT 1 Ic th I ) corieci 11 ; tl y stout heart, 

Nov sottind IS the 1 pe t inulbciiy 

0 

St suggests "While often, ’ and Ifr Nichols an " Whiles often * Delius 
and Schmidt take humble to be a verb W (who, by the way, joins thus 
to cornettn^) and c^lirke are piobibly right in making IVht h of tin ^ 
which do often, the ellipsis being not unlike many otheis in S Wr 
siys " Ihe two lints describe two different gestuies, one indicated bv 
thus and the othei by Aoiu While nttcnng the foimer Volumnia raises 
her head to a position of command, in which * the kingly crownedihead,’ 
where the reason is enthioned, corrects and contiols the passions which 
are seated in the heart Having cuibed his piide he is to lower his head 
to the people in token of humility, is if it wtie the npest mulberry just 
ready to fall As regards the consti uction, Whtch is used loosely, as the 
relative often is in Shakespeare, and is either ledu ulant or eqmviknt to 
the personal pronoun ” He compaies v 6 22 below, whe'e who is thus 
used, but it does not seem to us necessary to lesoit to that explanation 
here, or to assume that Now implies i second gestuie Now humble^ 
now made hfhmble 

Stout Pi Olid , as in 2 /Ten VT i i 187 "As stout and proud as he 
were lord of all, ’ etc Cf stoutness in 127 and v 6 27 below 

79 Mulbeny Malone infeis fiom this allusion that the play could not 
have been written before 1609, assiiminc; that mnibeines were not much 
known in 1 ngUnd linlil that year "But,” as Wr remaiks, "S was fa¬ 
miliar with mulberi ics at least fifteen years iiefore, as is evident b;v the 
mention of them m V and A 1103, ana M N D m i 170, flfhd a refer¬ 
ent to Gerardc’s HerbaU (1597) wdl show that the mulberry-tit was 
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well known in England before the end of the sixteenth century. It ijs 
quite true that in 1609 especial attention Vas called to it by an attempt 
made by the King to encourage the breeding of silkworn*, and ‘ there 
were many hundred thousands of young Mulbcrric trees brought out of 
.^France, and planted in many Shires of this land ’ (Stow’s Annales^ ed, 
Hotves, 1615, p. 894). But to assume that, in consequence of this, Shake¬ 
speare wrote the line which has just been quoted is to infer too much; 
tor if mulberry-trees were first planted in England in 1609, he would have 
had very little opportunity of observing how the fruit ripened and hung 
before writing his play or even before his own death seven years aftc^ 
for the ipulberry does not bear fruit till the tree is of a certain age. In 
all probability, however, he had a mulberry-tree in his own garden at 
New Place, Stratford, which he bought in 1597, whether it was the tree 
of which relics are still shown or not.” 

83. As they. As for them. Cf. 125 below. See also Gr. 216. 

• 99. Unbcirb'd sconce. Unarmed head, bare head. Barb, or barde (sc<^ 
\Vb.', meant the armour used for horses; \fhence the “baibed steeds” 

^ yf Rich. If. iii. 3.117 (sc^ our ed. p. 196) and Kuh. III. i. i. 10. (Jotgrave 
(quoted by Wrr.) has ” Bardes: f. Barbes, or trappings, for horses ofseruice, 
or of shew aim “ Desbardcr. To vnload a ship, or boat; . . . also, to 
vnbarbe, or disarme a horse of senile.” ^Sconce is a half-comic word, 
used with intentional contempt by Coriolanus. See Cotgrave; “ 'I'cste: 
, 4 . A head, pate, skonce, nole, costald, noddle.” Some make unbarlrd^ 
unbjrbered. 

102.^Plot. Used figurafively of his body (Warb.). Delius strangely 
takes it fo mean the gn^ind he stand* on.' 

105. Stten . . . which. Sec W. T. p. 148, or Gr. 278. The metaphor 
in part is taken from the theatre, and Cominius kceps*it up in we'll prompt 
you. 

113. Quired. Chimed, sounded in unison. Cf. M. of V. v. i. 62: “ Still 
quiring to the young-eyejf cherubins.” \Vh. quotes Tennyson, Princess: 

“ Modulate me, soul of mincing mimicry; 

Make liquid treble of that bassoon, my throat." 

114. Small. Qf. T. N. i. 4. 32: ^ 

“thy small pipe 

^ Is .'i^the maiden’s organ, shrill aud sound.” 

Hanmer reads “eunuch’sbut cf. i. 6. 27 above. W. remarks olvirgin 
that it is “ the most infelicitous use of epithet ” that he remembers to 
have noticed in S. ,. 

115. Lulls. The folios have “lull,” which may be what wrote. Sec 
Gr. 412. 

I ■ Tent. Lodge as in a tent, encamp ; a natural figure for a soldier. 

117. The glasses of my sight. Wr. quotes Rich. II. i. 3. 208 ; “even in 
the glasses of thine eyes.” • ' 

•119. Who. Often used “irrational antecedents personified” (Gr. 
26^^ Cf. i. I. 258 above. HTn the present passage, however, th^ antece* 
dent may%e ithplied in my. Cf Gr. 218. - 

Ah almi* For the'^aingu^r, aee-AVb.; and cf, Muek Ado, ii. 3.164; 
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** It wt 1C an alms lo hang him 71 of S. iv. 35 “a present alms,” etc. 
\Vr citt'. Aii\^ 111 3 

121 SiULtKst, Ctasc. Cf R of L. 1766; “ Tf they sui cease to be that 
shoiiltl survive.” Sec also K. and J. p 202; and lor the noun, Alacb. 
p. 177. 

124 Mote. Cf. A’ John, 11. i. 34 “a more icquitaland see our ed. 
p 140 

T2«). Than thottyeXz. Sec on 83 above. 

127. itionftuis. Piicle. See on 78 above. Johnson pnia])hiascs the 
passage thus ; “ Go do tliy woist, let me rather feel the utmost esticmi- 
ty that thy piide can bring upon us, than live thus in feai ol tlr clangei- 
ous obstinac) ” 

129 “ So Cassiim, in y C iv 3 120, attnbutes his hast\ tempt 1 to his 
mothei ‘ lhat rish hiimoui which my mother gave me ’ And the 111- 
flueme of the mothci 111 the tmmition of the child’s eh.iiaeter is again 
<^eleiicd to in Macb 1 7 72-74” (Wi.). 

130 {hot. Own, possess, ds often .Sec //p 204 

132. MoiinUbank. Play the mounttbank to win 

133. Co^ Cheat, cozen. .See Mtuh Adoy p. 164. 

134 Of. Uv, as in I 2 13 abo\^o. 

141. l^pon you. ( I in } 4; below 

112. 7 h/ 7 uotd. 1 he wati h wold, as in AI. of V. in 5 58, T. N iii.4. 
263, A. and C. 1 2. 139, cle. 

Sri NT in.-—I. Affitts. Sec on 11. 2. 19 ab* vc. 

3. 1 -nfotie Uige j as in 11. 3. 2*.3 above. F ir rnaliec,liaticd, 

see on 1 8 4above. 

T.lVtth. Rfgulaily used by S with ( f 2 Z/i// iv. 4. 

52: 

Kmg And how accompanied^ cxnst thou tell that’ 
i litente With Poms and other hij continual follow eis.” 

Sec also Rnh. I//, in 5 99, T. A. 11. 3. 78, etc. ^ 

10. Ry tht poll, by the head, individually. 

12. Pte^ently. Immediately; as in li. 3. 247 above. 

14. Rtlfur. For its use of more than two things, cf. M. for Af. in*. 2.149; 
“ hither this is envy in you, folly, or mistaking.” Sec also A/. IV. v. i. 4. 
18. r the truth o' the cause. “ In the justice of th^,pi occdui e ” (Claji kc). 
21. Present. Instant. See on iii i. 212 above. 

23. Put htm to tholer. Cf. ii. 3. 191 above. 

26. fits wofth. “ His full quota or pioportion ” (Malone). Schmidt 
explains the passage • “ T^o gain high re])Utation by coutiadiction ;” but 
this docs not suit the context ns wdl. Wh. paiaphnscs it thus: “Not 
to have the woist ol the quariel; to give as good as he gets.” 

27. Chaf'd. Iintatcd, angered. See f. C. p. 131. 

28. Temperance. Sclf-icstraint. Cf .VIlI i. 1.124: 

“ What, are you chaf d ’ 

Ask God foi temperance”' 

Seq also Macb. p. 240. 

30. With us. we shall use or t^e advantage of it. 
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33. thihiave. “ Bear being called knave ” (Steevcns). 

35. Among us. The 1st folio has “araftngs,” the later folios “amongst 
you.” We adopt Capell’s reading, which is generally folUwed. D. has 
“ among’s.” 

t, 36. H'Arong. The folios have “ throughcorrected by *rheo. and Warb. 
Wt. suggests that S. may have had in mind some occasion like that of 
Nov. 24, 1588, when Queen Elizabeth went to Sr. Paul’s to return thanks 
for the victory over the Spanish Armada. 

43. Determine, 'rerininate, end; as in v. 3.120 below. Cf. also A. and 
C. iii. 13. 161 and iv. 3. 2. 

Demand. Ask; the more common meaning in S. See Ham. p. 243. 
Cf. require in ii. 2.152 above. 

45. Allozv, Acknowledge. Cf. allffivance in iii. 2. 57 above. 

50. Show. Appear; as in iv. 5.6i below. See also A. Y. L. p. 148. 

51. Graves in the holy churchyard. English rather than Roman, of 
"course. Could Bacon have written that? See on ii. r. 107 above. ^ 

55. Accents. The folios have “ actions f’ corrected by Poije, at the 
•suggestion Theo. 

57, Envy you. Show ill-will to you. Cf. the noun in 3 above. 

63. CotitrhPa. Plotted; as often. See A. Y. L. p. 191. 

64, Seasoned. Johnson explains tffis ze&fT established and settled by time, 
and made familiar to the people by long use Wr. as “well ripened or 

■ ‘•matured and rendered palatable to the people by time.” Schmidt iftakes 

it qualified, tempered,” which seems to us favoured by the context. 

limited power is the#natiiral antithesis to pinoer tyrannical. Besides, 
the offifte pf the tribuiifi^s, against which the opposition of Coriolanus was 
specially directed, was not a long-established one. 

68. Fold in. Infold, enclose. Cf. v. 6.125 belov^ 

69. Their traitor. A traitor to them. 

Injurious, Insolent, insulting. Cf. 3 Hen. VI. iii. 3. 78: “ Injurious 
Margaret!” Cymb. iv. 2^86: “ Thou injurious thief,” etc. 

71. ClutcJCd. That is, were thefe clutched. 

82. Extremist. S. always accents the positive extreme on the first syl¬ 
lable, except in Sonn. 129.4, lo; but the superlative extr^est^ as here. 
Cf. A. Y, L. ii. I.*42, Lear^ v. 3.13^ etc. See also iv. 5, 71 below, and note 
on iv. 5« to6. 

« 9 . Pent to lingeA “ We may either take pent^ like clutch'd in 71, as 
equivalent were IpenU or as connected with pronounce: let them pro¬ 

nounce the sentence of being pent, etc.” (Wr.). The latter seems better 
' on the whole, as continuing tjie construction, though somewhat loosely, 
instead of breaking it with a new one. • * 

92. Coura^. From the context this seems to be=fearless utterance. 
Tlje Coll. MS. changes it to “ carriageand I), and Schmidt make it = 
heart, disposition; as in 3 Hen. VI, ii. 2. 57, T. of A, iii. 3.24, etc. Coll, 
considers it “inconsistent witllthe noble character of the hero fo repre¬ 
sent him vaunting his own courage;" but he simjlly says “I will not re* 
stiriin im boldness qf speech,” just as bt has said above (70 fol.) that he 
will feaflessl^ fell the tribune that he lies, even at the risk of twenty thou- 

■ ^nd deaths. 
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95. Etwied against. Shown his enmity to. See on 57 ubove._ 

96. As now at last. As he k\is now at Jast, etc. (Clarke). 

97. Not. l>Jot only. See on iii. 2. 71 above. 

99. Do. The reading of the 2d folio; the 1st has “doth.” The latter 
occurs with a plural subject in M. of V. iii. 2. 33 and E. and f. prol. 8; 
and Abbott (Gr. 314) recognizes it as a “ third person plural in -M.” See 
also E. and y. p. 140. 

104. Eome gates. See on i. 8.8 above, and cf. ii. 1.152. 

106. It shall be so^ etc. Note how promptly here the plebeians take 
their cue from the tribune’s It shall be so; as he had diilled them to do 
in 13 fol. above. ^ 

110. For. The folios have “ from corrected by Theo. 

114, Estimate. Estimation; or “ the rate at which I value her” (Wh.). 

120. Cry. Pack; as in iv. 6.150 below. Cf. also 0th. ii. 3. 370: “ not 
like a hound that hunts, but one that fills up the cry.” This is probably 
V\ie meaning of cry in M. N. D. iv. \. 129: 

“ Sltjw in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells, 

Each under each. A cry more tuneable 

Was never holla'd to, nor cheer'd with horn.’* 

121. Eeeh. Vapour, exhala^on; jsed again in M. W. iii. 3. 86’. “the 
reek of a lime-kiln.” 

77 /V rtdU'fi fens. Stcevens quotes Temp. ii. 1.47 : 

“ SclHistian As if it h-id luujjs, and rotten ones. 

Antonuf. Or as "t were perfumed a fen.*’ 

123, I banish you. Malone quotes Eick. II. i. % 280; 

“Think not the king did banish thee, 
but thou the king.” 

127. Fan you. Wr. cites Mach. i. 2. 50: 

“Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky 
And fan our people cold.” 

130. But. The folio reading, changed by Capell to/^not,” which is 
generally adopted. Malone says: “ J^t the people have the prudence to 
make reservation of themselves, they cannot with teiy propriety be .said 
to be in that respect still their own foes p' but, as Wh. remarks, “Coriola- 
nus says that the mischief is just this: that they spare none but them^ 
selve.s, their own worst enemies.” .St. paraphra.scs the passage thqs: 
“Banishall y^ur defenders^as you do me, till at last, your ignorance,hav¬ 
ing reserved only your impotent selves, always your own foes, deliver you 
the hfimbled captives to some nation, etc.” 

132. Abated. Beaten down, humiliated; the Fr. abattu ” (S|eeveus). 

137. ^IIool heol See on ii. i. 96 above^ 

14a Vexation. As Wr. notes, both vex and vexation, had a stronger 
meaning in the time of S. than auw. In the A^V. vfx is frequently tor¬ 
ment ; XV, 22. Cf. 3 etii. xxviii, 20, where vexation truncates 

the ^nrd rendered destruction in Dent, vii. 23. 
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• ACT IV. • 

Scene I.—i. The beasts etc. Cf. ii. 3. 15 above. Steovcns quotes 
Horace, EpisU i. i. 76 r “ Bellua multorum es capiluin.” , 

•r 3^ Ancient. Former. Cf. T. of S. incl. 2. 33: “ Call home thy ancient 
thoughts from banishment,” etc. 

4. Extremity. The reading of the 2d folio; the 1st has “Extreami- 
tics,” which Delius explains as collective, or expressing one idea; but it 
is probably a misprint. 

5. That common chanceSf etc. Stcevens quotes 7 \ and C. i. 3.33; 

• 

“In the reproof of chance 
I.ies the true proof of men: the sea being smooth, 

How many shallow bauble boats dare sail 
Upon her patient breast, making their way 
With those of nobler bulk!’* 

• 

7. Fortune''s trtc. The constructiondhere is not according to thef 

IBooks of grammar, and sundry attempts have been made tn mcnent; but 
as It stands ilfmay be explained thus : “ When Fortune’s blows are most 
struck home, to%e gentle, although wounded, demands a noble philos- 
ophy ” (Clarke). Pope reads “ gcntljiwarc^d, cravesH anmer, “ great¬ 
ly warded, crave and Capcll, “ gently wounded craves.” The Coll. MS. 

, has “gentle-minded craves.” For home^ cf. iii. 3. I above. • 

9. Cunning. Knowledge, wisdom, or “ philosophy,” as Clarke has it 
abo^e. See Olh. p. 183. , 

12. O heavens! 0 heavens! “Be ^ observed that after this one irre¬ 
pressible bftrst of anguish, when her husband has bidden her to check it, 
Virgilia utters no further syllable during this paitin^scene ” (Clarke). 

13. The red pestilence, Cf. Temp. i. 2.364: “ The red plague rid you !” 
and T. and C. ii. i. 20 : “A red murrain 0’ thy jade’s tricks!” The phy¬ 
sicians of the time recognized three different kinds of the plague-sore, 
the red, the yellow, and ime black. • 

On the passage see p. 184 above. 

15. Lack'd. ' Missed. See Mach. p. 218. Wr. quotes Much Ado, iv. 
I. 220 fob and A.nxnd C, i. 4.44. 

23, Sometime. Former. For tlfb adjective use, see Ham. p, 177. 

2g. Fond. Foolisl>; as very often. See M. of V. pp, 146, 152. For 
the ellipsis of as^ cf. 53 below, and see on ii. i. 40 above. 

27. IVot. Know. See M. N. D. p. 171. 

• 2^. StUU Ever, constantly. 

30. Fen. Grey conjectured “den but Wr. quotes Topsell, Hist, 
Serpents: “ Of the Indian Dragons there are also said to be two kindes, 
one of-them fenny, and living in the marishes ... the other in the Moun- 
tainf,” etc, 

33» Ca'^eloits. Crafty, deccit^il; as in f. C. ii. 1.129: “ Swear priests 
agd cowards and men cautelous.” For the noun cautel (=craft, deceit), 
see p. 187. •a 

rractic^ A;ti(i,ce»^ratagem; as in M.forM. v. 1.123 (cf.'239): “This 
. needs must be a practi^r^ See also Ham. pp. 255,257,275. • 
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First. Probably — first - born, not “noblest,” as Wtirb. explains it. 
Heath conjectured “fierce,” ^ncl Keightley would read “fairest.” 

36. Exposture. Tlie reading of all the folios, changed by Rowe to 
“exiiosme,” wjiich S. clsewheic (twice) uses. A.s we have com posture 
in T. of A. iv. 3. 444, though composure elsewhere (three time-s), it is 
possilfic that the old text may be right. As Wr. suggests, tlie 'tcord 
may be framed on the analogy of imposUcre. Cf. Leai\ jj. 198, note on Ke~ 
posol.- 

4!. Repeal. Recall from banishment; as in J. ( 7 . iii. i. 54: “an im¬ 
mediate freedom of repeal,” etc. See also iv. 7. 32 below ; and cf. the 
verb in v. 5.5. 

44. Needer. The word “ gives the effect of the man needing the ad¬ 
vantage of which there is a pr»)spect, and of the man needed home by 
the friends who want him to profit by it. Moreover, what golden wisdom 
and practical truth are compri.sed in a line or two !” (Clarke), 
i 49. Of noble touch. Of tested nobility. See on ii. 3. 1S5 above; and 
cf. I Hfn, JV. p. 193, note on Must bide the touch. 

Am forth =■ have gone away. Wr. quotes M. fV.ii. 2. 278; “ her Jiwj” 
band will be forth.” 

I 

Scene IT.—2. Whom. Chang^ by Rowe to “who;” but cf. Temp. 
iii.,3.92 : “Young Ferdinand, whom they suppose is drown’dand sec 
also K. yohn^ p. 166. Gr. 410. ^ . 

5. A-doin^. Sec Much Ado, p. 145 (note on A talking of), or Gr. 140. 

II. The hoarded plague 0 * the gods. “The'punishment which the" gods 
reserve for some special vengctincj ” (Wr.). C*f. Lear, ii. 4. ifi^t: 

* “All the storVl vengeances of heaven fall 

On her ingiateful top!” 

and Rich. III. i. 3.217 : 

“If heaven have any grievous ^^l.ngue in store 
Kxcccchiig those that I qin wish upo 1 thee, 

(), let them keep it till thy sins be ripe, * 

And then hurl down their indignation 

On thte, the troubler of the poor world’s peace!” 

14. Will you be gone ? “ Not meaning * Will you g(j when I bid you^’ 
but * Are you going, when I say you shall hear me ?* ” (Clarke). The 
context shows that this'must be the correct explaffation. c 

16. Mankind. “The word mankind is used maliciously by the first 

speaker, and taken perversely by the second. A mankind woman is a 
•woman with the roughness of a man, and, in an aggravated sense, a 
woman ferocious, violent,emd eager to shed blood. In this sense Sicin- 
ius asks Volumnia if she be mankind. She takes mankind for a hunuin 
creature, and accordingly cries out, *Note but this fool.—Was not a man 
my fa|her V ” (Johnson). Cf. W. T, ii. 3.67: “A mankind witch r and 
see our ed. p. 169. ^ i. 

17. Note but this fool. St. points “ Note l^t this, foolbut johnsem’s 

cxplana^iQU is probably correct. ^ ‘ ^ ^ 

fladst thou foaeshipf etc. “ Hadst thou,.fool ils tbau sfift, cunning 
enough to banish Coriola^piS?” (Johnson)* ‘fu^idt notes that the fox 
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is the syn^bol 01P ingratitude as well as of cunning. Cf. LeaVy iii. 6. 24: 
“ Now, you she-foxes and Id. iii. 7. 28 : Ingrateful fox !” 

21. Moe. Sec on ii. 118 and iii. i. 288 above. '* 

22. Yet go. “.She will leave it unsaid; then—oncemorp changing her 
<^iinjl—J^ay, but you shall stay. 71 ?^=after all; and yet I sec reasons 
too why you should stay” (Wh.). 

24. In Arabia. “ In the desert, where none could pait them” (Wr.). 
Cf. Macb. iii. 4. 104 and Cymh. i. 2. 167. 

Thy tribe. “Cotdemptuously; not in the Roman sense” (>Vh.). 

25. What then! etc. ilanmer is perhaps light in giving this speech to 
Volumnhfc, as not in keeping with the gentle character of Virgilia. \Vi. 
is inclined to learrange the dialogue thus : 

“ PWumttia. _ What then! 

He'd make an end of thy iiubterity, 

Dastards and all. 

I ’irgitm. Good man, the wounds that he does bear for Rome! ** , 

* P . . 

The last line certainly seems more appropnate to Virgilia pleading for 

> li%r hu.sband than to the sterner Volumnia. Delius takes it to refer iton- 
ically to Sicinius# 

32. The noble knot. ^ “ The knot of ^oblc service that bound him to his 
countrymen” (Wh.). ’ Stcevens quotes i Ifen. IV. v. i. 16: 

• • ^ * Will you again iinknit * 

This churlish knot of alhabhoned war?'’ 

34. Qats. A term of coiRempl, repeatedly used by HertiMin of P.irolles 
in A. IV.\v.,^. Cf. also if. N. D. iii. 260, etc. The Coll. MS. changes 
it here to “ Curs,” and St. conjectures “ IJats.” 

44. With. Ily; as often. See Gr. 193. * 

48. Lies heavy to V. Wr. quotes Macb. v. 3.44: 

“('loanse the btiifTd bosom of thatupenlous stuff 
Which wei^ihs upon the, heart.” 

For the construction, Schmidt compares Ilam. i. 2.124; 

“This gentle and unforc’d accord of Hamlet 
Sits smiling to my l^art.” 

For homey see on ii. 2. 99 above. 

49! Troth. Faith; literally truth, as in iv. 5. t88 below. Cf. M. N. D. 

p. 151- » 

51. Starve. The ist folio has “stcrue.” See on ii. 3.106 above. 

• 52. This faint puling. “ By tjiis slight touch, and by the mDithet^iw/, 
how well is indicated the silent agony of weeping in which Virgilia is 
lost 1” (Clarke). 

53* ^utto-Uke. The “ queen of heaven ” is often alluded to by S.; as 
in ii. 1.92 above and v. 3.46 below. Cf. Temp. iv. 1.102 fob, A. iii. 
4.13, fKiFl iv. 4. 121, etc. • 

III.— 1 ), Favtntr. Face, look, Much AdOy\i.i 2 gyf>t Ham, 
p. 263. ' * 

^ well appeuFd that if this bc^thc true reading, appeaVd 
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must be used in a “ transitive ” sense, and Abbott (Gu 295, 296) con¬ 
siders this possible; but an e'xplanation so improbable should be admit¬ 
ted only as .a last resort. It is better, with Schmidt, to take appear'd as 
an adjective—apparent dishonourable, in iii. 1.60 above) 

or to take is appear'd as = has appeared. For this latter, it i.s true, we 
have only Dogberry’s authority in Much Ado^ iv. 2. i; but on the fade of 
it is appeared is as allowable as is arrived^ is come,, etc. See Gr. 295, 
where Abbott c.ills these foims “passive veilxs;” though they are simply 
active “perfects” (or “present pcifects',” or whatever the grammais may 
call them), with the auxiliary be instead of have —as in the French est ar¬ 
rive, the German ist gekommen, etc. Apparaitre, by^ the way, is conju¬ 
gated with Hre as well as avoir, llanmcr reads “aneer’d,” Warb. “ap¬ 
peal’d,” and Coll, “approv’d” (Stecvcius’s conjecture). 

12. Hath,, For the singular verb preceding a plural subject, see Gr. 
335. Cf. i. 9. 49 above. 

18. Ecceivc so to heart. We still say “ take to heart.” 

20. Eipe aptness. Perfect readiness. 

21, trloioing. Carrying on the metaphor in blaae an^Jltime above. . 

28. She V fallen out. As Wr. notes, this may be a contraction of either 

she is or she has, Cf. Lear, ij, 4. u : “ am fallen out;” and R. and f. iii. 

4. I: “Things have fallen ou/^,” ctL See on ts appeared above. 

32. He cannot choose. He has no alternative, he cannot do otherwise. 
Se^e T. of S. p. 126, or i Hen. IV. p. 174. 

38, Their charges, Cf. f. C. iv. 2.48: “ Bid our commandci s lead their 

charges off,” etc. ’ v 

39. In the entertainment. Eng ged for the service. Cf. Al W. iv. l. 
17: “ some band of strangers i’ the adversary’s entertainmentand 
see our cd. p. 165. * 

Scene IV. —3. Fore my wars. To be connected, we think, with what 
follows; but Wh. says “ niany a one who before my wars was heir,’^ 
For fore, sec Hen. V. p. 155. * ^ 

5. Wives. Women; as often. Cf. Af. ^ K iii.2.58: “the Dardanian 
wives Hen. V. v. chor. 10: “with men, with wives, and boys,” etc. 

6. Save you. That is, God save jjou I For the ftttl form, see Much 
Ado, iii. 2.82, V. 1. 327, etc. 

8. Lies, See on i. 9. 82 above. “ 

12. O world, etc. “This fine picture of common friendship is an art¬ 
ful introduction to the sudden league which the poet made him enter 
into with Auddius, and no less artful an apology for his commencing 
enemy to Rome (Warb.]b 

13. Seem. The ist folio has “ seemes,” probably ^ misprint. Steevens 
compares M. N. D. iii. 2. 212: “So with two seeming bodies, buf one 
heart,” etc. 

14. House. The reading of the Colk MS., adopted by neaHy all the 
editors. The folio hfas “ hours,” which has been defended by comparii^g 
T.G.ofy.\lt^62-. 

“ f knew him as myself; for from onr kaAmev • 

We have' convent and ,Bpent our hQ«|^ogetber 
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and the siinilar«passage in M. N, D. iii. 2.198 fol.; but the context here 
is very different and seems to demand hoHse. 

16. Unseparable. Used by S. only here. Inseparable occurs in A. Y. L. 
i. 3. 78 and K, John^ iii. 4.66. So we find incapable and uucapable^ incer- 
f. tain ai^ uncertain^ etc. See on ingrateful^ ii. 2. 28 above*. 

Of a doit. About a doit (see on i. 5. 6 above), or the value of a 

doit. 

20. To take the one the other. To destroy each other. Cf. iii. i. iii 
above. 

21. Trick, Trifle. See Ham. p. 246, note on Trick of fame, 

22. In^tjoin their issues. Let their children intermarry. 

23. Alp love V upoUf etc. Cf. V. and A. i^S: “ Can thy right hand seize 
love upon thy left?” For hate, the folios read “haue” or “have,” cor¬ 
rected by Capell. 

24. Enemy, For the adjective use, cf. Lear, v. 3. 220: “his enemy 
•king and A. and C. iv. 14. 71: 

“ Shall’s do tlhit which all the P?rthiau darts, 

. # ^ Though enemy. lost aim, and could not?'* 

25. If he givmme way. If he yields to me, lets me do it. Cf. v. 6.32 
below. 


, . Scene V.—10. In being Coriolanus. “In having obtained that rjume 
by the capture of Corioli ” (Clarke). 

\i. Companions. Fellojys. For the contemptuous use, cf. v. 2. 57 be¬ 
low, aifdasee Temp. p. 131, note on Ymtr felloro, 

20. A strange one, ctd? For the elnpHs of as, see on ii. i. 40 above. 

24. Avoid. Leave, quit; as in Hen. VIII. v. i. 86: >* Avoid the gallery.” 
In 31 below it is used intransitively; as in W. T. i. 2.462: “let us avoid.” 
See our ed. p. 163. 

33. Batten, Fatten, gorge yourself. See Ham. p. 236. Delius com- 
paies ii. 3. 119: • • 

“that base wretch, 

One bred of alms and foster'd with cold dishes. 

With scraps o’ the court." 


37. And I shall. Yes, I will, See Gr. 97. 

39. The canopy. ‘tiThis most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this 
brave o*erhai^ing firmament ” {Ham. ii. 2. 311). 

45. It is. Contemptuous; as in Af.ofV. iii. 3.18, Hen. V. iii. 6. 70, etc. 
• • JOaws. The daw, or jackdaw, was reckoned a foolish bird. Cf. i Hen. 
VI. ii. 4.18: “ Good faith, 1 arft no wiser than a daw.” • 

56. ^ Tullus, etc. See extract from Nortn, p. 185 above. 

5& Think me for. Think me to be. Wr. compares “know him for” 
in M. for M. v. 1. 144, and “ reputed for ” in Hen. VIII. ii. 4.45. Capell 
thought If necessary to read “ t;ri<e me to l)e.” • 

• 59 * Commands me name. For the construction; cf. T. of S. v. 2. 96: 
*‘S{ty, I command her conft to me,” etc. Gr. 349; 

02. Aj^earance^^Sp^t “ apparance ” in the 1st folio; as in Hen. V. ii; 
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“ Why, what rcade you there. 

That haue so ct^waided and chac’d your blood 
Out of apparance.” 

As \Vr. notes, it was probably a recognized form of the word, and repre¬ 
sented the pruirunciation, for Cotgrave gives, “ Apparence : f. An appar- 
ance, or appearance.” In Florio's IV^urlde of WordeSf 1598, we i-nd, 
” Appariscenza, comelines, sccmlines, apparance;” and lluloGt, Adeedu- 
riunit 1552, has, “Apparance. S/>cdes.^* 

64. Show'sL Appearest. Cf. iii. 3. 50 above. 

71. Extreme, For the accent, see on iii. 3,82 above. 

73. Memory. Memorial,, Cf. v. 6. 154 below; and see also A. Y.L. 
p. 155. Here the word is taken from North (see p. i86 above)." 

76. Envy, Hatred. Cf. iii. 3.3 above. 

78. ILith devour'd. For the singular verb with two singular nouns as 
subject, sec Gr. 336. Here, as \Vr. remarks, the tw'o may be regarded as 
expiessing a single idea = envious cruelty. Cf. Ps. Ixxxiv. 2. » 

80. Whoofd. Spelt “ Htvp’d” in the folios ; and we find “hooping” 
in A. YlL, iii. 2.203. Wr. cites Sherwood’s Englisjh-Frcnch supplement 
to Cotgrave’s Er. Duty 1632: “ To hoope, or hallow.” He finds “ whoope*' 
in Palsgrave, 1530. 

84. Voided. Avoided. The folio spell it “ voided,” and we think that 
form should be retained. In Golding’s Ctrsar we read: “they decreed 
that'all such as eyther by sicknes or age were vnnecessary for the warres^ 
should void the townethat is, leave the town (cK avoid in 24 above), 
not clear the town, make it vot'd or empty, as they were but a part of the 
population. Cf. Barrow: “watchful,application of mind in voiding preju¬ 
dices ;” that is, avoiding them (not casting them out, as Wb. defines it). 
The samd*author hffs voidance~ avoidamc: “the voidance of fond con¬ 
ceits,” etc. 

85. Eutl quit of. Fully even with, thoioughly revenged upon. Cf. 71 

of S. iii. I. 92: “Horlensio will be quit with thee.” See also Muih Adoy 
p. 156, note on To quit me of them. * ^ 

87. Wreak, Vengeance ; as in T. A, iv. 3. 33 ; “Take wreak on Rome 
for this ingratitude ;” and Id. iv. 4. ii: “ Shall we be thus afflicted in his 
wreaks .^” Steevens quotes Chapman, lliady v.; “ Or take his friend’s 
wreake on his men.” 

Wilt. Changed by Hanmer to “ willbut probably to be explained 
by the thee immediately preceding it. Wr. compares 67 above: My 
name is Caius Marcius, who hath done,” etc. 

88. Particular. Private, personal; as in v. 2. 65 below. See Zaw, 
p. 252. 

Maims of shame. “ That'is, disgraceful diminutions of territory” (John¬ 
son); or simplv “disgiMceful injuries” (Wr.). 

93. Canker*d. “Canker-bit” {Lear,y, 3. 122), or “unsound at h^art, 
ilf-condiiioned ” (Wh.). We find* it associated with the idea of ingrati¬ 
tude in r Hen. IV. i. 3.137; “ this ingrate and canker'd BolingiTroke.” v 

94. The under fiends. Probably=the fiendl below; not the “subordi¬ 
nate fiends,” as Steevens explained it. * 

Bid if so bey etc. See extract from North, p. i|p6 aMve^ 
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95. And that. «And ^that. Gr. 285. 

98. Ancfent malice. Cf. ii. i. 217 above. • 

105. Envy. Hatred. See on 76 above. 

106. Divine. Accented on the first syllable; as in Cymb. ii. i. 62, iv. 
%. 170, etc. For many dissyllabic adjectives and particifiles which are 
thus«cclnted before a noun (never otherwise), see Schmidt, pp. 1413-1415. 
Extreme (see on iii. 3. 82 above) is among the number, but divine is 
omitted. 

109. Where-against. Against which ; a compound like whereat^ whei'e- 
hy^ whereinto {, 0 th. iii. 3, \yf)^aiohereout {T. and C. iv, 5. 245), tvhere-through 
24. ii), etc. 

111. Scarred. Changed by Rowe (2d cd.) to “scar’d,” in support of 
which Malone quotes Rich. IH. v. 3. 341 : “Amaze the welkin with your 
broken staves.” On the other hand, Delius cites in favour of scarr'd the 
hypcibole in fV, T. iii. 3. 92 ; “ the ship boring the moon with her niain- 
Biast,” • 

cap. Embrace ; arf in i. 6. 29 above. ♦ 

112. Anvil. Green (. 9 . and the Emblem Writers^ p. 327, quoted b^ Wr.), 
'not seeing that Aufidius is compared to the anvil on which the stiokes 
ot Coriolanus’s ^ord have fallen like repeated blows (»f a sleclgc-ham- 
iiici, would change anvil to “handle.’# Ste^vens quotes I/am. ii. 2. 511 : 

“And never did the Cyclops' hammers fiill • 

• • t>t| Mars's armour forced for proof etenie 

With less remorse than Pyiihus' bleeding; sword 
* Now falls ony,*iiani.’’ 

117. Si%h'4i truer breati. Malone Quotes V. and A. 189: “I ’ll sigh 
celestial breath,” etc. ^ 

120. Besltide my threshold. “A Roman bride w'as carried over the 
threshold of her husband’s house. We know nothing of the cUsStom of 
Antium in this respect, nor did Shakespeare” (Wr.). 

7 'Aon Afars! Delius emotes Ricl^.II. ii. 3. 101; “the Black Prince, 
that young Mars of men.” 

121. Power, Army; as in i. 2.9 above. On hadpinpose^ cf. W. T. iv. 
4 * 152- 

122. From thy brawn. From thysbrawny aim. Cf. T. and C. i. 3. 297: 
“And in my vantbrace put this wither’d brawnj” and Cymb. iv. 2.311 : 
“ Tht brawns of Hercflles.” 

123. Ont. Tijicroughly, out and out. Wr. thinks it refers to w'hat fid* 

lows, but we prefer (as Wh. does) to connect it with betft. Steevens cites 
Ten^. i. 2. 41 : , ^ , 

“ for then thou waat not 
Out three years old." 

12^. No quarrel else. The 1st and 2d folios read “no other quarrel 
else.” For to after quarrelf cf. Ali/ch Ado, ii. i. 243; '*The Lady Bdhtrice 
ha^h a quarrel to youand see our ed. p. 132. • 

O'erhear. The folio^havc “o’re-l^ate” or “o’re-beat.” Rowe’s 
em^datiqpi of^Vr'^r is confirmed by iii. i. 249 above.^ For dther in* 
itahees of the verb appHiej^hto a flood tn waters^ see 0 th. i. 3.56, HatnFvt. 
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5. 102, and Av'. v. 1, 195. Neither o'er-beat or aver-btai is found elsewhere 
in S. 

138. Most absolute sin For faultless, perfect, see Hen, 

p. 17a “ Preceded hymost^ it serves as an appellation expressing the high¬ 
est veneration” (Schmidt). Cf. A, and C. iv. 14. 117 : “ Most absolute 
lordand sportively in Id. 1.2.21 “ most anything Alexas, almost ?llo^t 
absolute Alexas,” etc. 

145. Ere destroy. For the construction, Wr. compares i. 1:212, 236. 

146. Commend. Recommend, introduce; as in Cymb. i. 4.32: “1 be¬ 
seech you all, be better known to this genUeman, whom I commend to 
you as a noble friend of mine,” etc. 

151. Stntcken. The spelling of the 3d and 4th folios; the 1st and 2d 
have “strokon.” See J. C. p. 146 (note on Hath stricken^ or Gr. 344. 

152, My mind gave me. I suspected. Cf. Hen. VlIJ. v. 3. 109 : 

“My mind gave me, 

< In seekinc tales and infurmalion • 

^ Against tli.l, man, wlutse honesty the ‘devil 

And his disciples only envy at, 

Ye blew the nre that bums ye." 1. 

160. / thou'^ht there 7 oas more in him than / could think " Onc^of 
Shakespeare’s humorously iiaradoicical speeches ” (Clarke). Cf. ii. ^ 4 
above. 

165. Wot. See on iv. i. 27 above. D. changes one to “on.” 

\m. Worth six on him. “Delius interprets this as meaning that Au- 
fidius is worth six of Coriolanus, and so we -.should infer from the first 
Servingman’s reply, but it is not C.msislcnt with what follows fi83, i^), 
and perhaps Shakespeare did not intend that the servants should in their 
admiration for CorfoUnus always express the same opinion of their mas¬ 
ter ” (Wr.). (?;/-of i as in i. i. 218, etc. 

178. Lieve. Lief; indicating the po])ular pronunciation,still common 
among the uneducated. It often becomes “live,” which is the spelling 
of the first three folios here. Had as //V/is still good EnglisK«-the best 
English, because the old established form. See A. K L. p. 139. 

187. Directly. To be direct or plain about it. Cf. simply vx 162 above. 
For troth., see on iv. 2.49 above. , 

188. Scotched. Cut; as in Mach. iii. 2. 13; “We have scotch’d the 
snake, not kill’d itw’here the folios have “ search’d.” \ye find the 
noun in A. and C, iv. 7* 10; “ six scotches more.” 

189. Carbonado. A slice of meat prepared for broiling. ‘ See l Hen. IV. 
l>. 201, and W. T, p. 198 (on Carbonadoed). 

191. Broiled. The folios have “boyld;” corrected by Pope, on ac¬ 
count of carbonado. 

193. On. (!)f. 168 above. t 

197^. Sanctifies himself, etc. “ Considers the touch of his hand as lioly; 
clasps it with the same reverence as a bver would clasp the hand of his 
mistress” (Malone)! Johnson thought it to be an allusion “to the act 
of crossMg upon ahy strange event.” . * ’ 

201. sowl. Pull by the ears; an old word not tised elsewhereiW S. 
Wr. quotes UoouSuffolh Words amPArases: “Sowlei To seiie a swine 
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"by the car. ‘ )^ool ’a sowle a hog?’ is a Sequent inquiry into the qualifi¬ 
cation^ of a clog . . . Shakespeare ha[>j:)ily uses the word in the exact 
Suffolk sense.” It is found also in other provincial dialects; as in Noi- 
folk, Lincolnshire, Yoikshire, etc. Stcevens cpiotcs Hey wood, Love's 
Ali^trossy iv. [: “ Venu.s will sole me by the earcs for this.” Cole in his 
Latin DicL^ 1679, renders it by “aureni suinma vi vellere.” 

202. Rome gates. Cf. iii. 3. 104 above. 

203. Polled. “ Bared, cleared” (Johnson). “ To/c?//a person anciently 
meant to cut off his hair” (Steevens). Cf. Wooton, Damo.’tas' Madrigall^ 
etc.: “Like Nisus’ golden hair that Scilla pol’d.” \Vr. cites 2 Saw. 
xiv. 26. • 

209. Directitude. “ The third servant, wishing to use a fine long word 
and intending to coin some such term as discreditude from discredit^ or 
dcjectitude fiom dejectedness (S. using the words discredit^ dtject^ and dejected 
in such a way as to countenance cither of these suggestions), blunders out 
his grandiloquent The author’s^relish of the joke is pleasant 

ly indicated liy his making the first servant repeat the word amaeedly, as 
Jif not knowing what to ni.ike of it, and ask its meaning; and then making 
the third scrvMt avoid the inconvenient inquiry by not noticing it, but 
running on with his own harangue ’’^(Clarke). The commentators have, 
however, tried to mar the joke by substitfttlng “ discreditude ” and “ dc- 
jeetitude,” the latter being found in the Coll. MS. # 

212. In blood. In good condition. See on i. i. 152 above. 

2P13. Conies. Rabbits. Sec A. Y. L. p. 177. \Yr. quotes Cotgravc: 
“Connil: m. A Conie, a flabbit.” Sec al&o Ps. civ. 18. 

215. Presently. At *ice. See oif iii. 3. 12 above. 

217. Parcel. Part. Cf. i. 2. 32 above. . 

223. Sprighfly^ waking. Pope’s emendation of the “ sprightly walk¬ 
ing” of the folio.s, and generally adopted. St. retains the folio reading, 
which he makes —“quick moving^ or marching'^ 

Audible is used actively— quick tff hearing, attentive, on the alert. Sec 
Gr: 3. 

224. Full of vent. Explained by Johnson as = “ full of rumour, full of 
materials {ox discourse and by Clarke as —full of “impulse, unrestrained 
speech and action” (cf. vent in iiifi, 258); but, according to a writer in 
the Edinburgh Rev. |or Oct., 1872, it is a hunting term=keenly excited, 
fulPof pluck and courage. “ When the hound vents anything, he pauses 
to verify the «cent, and then, full of eager excitement, strains in the leash 
to be after the game.” Schmidt remarks that if vent could be proved to 
hatre been used in this technical way in the time of S., tljp explanation 
vvould be undoubtedly preferable to any oth€r. Wr. criticises it as fol¬ 
lowsAccording to" this view, war is compared to a pack of hounds in 
full*cry. But I think it is scarcely in accordance with what follows in 
the description of peace, where the epithets a))pear to correspond to the 
^)ithet8%pplicd to war, but in fn inverted ortler; insensible correspond¬ 
ing to spritely, sleepy to waging, deaf to audible, and mulled to full of 7 >etit. 
Ifsthis view is correct, the figure involved in full of vent is noUfrom the 
hunting ffeld, fiut the expression mu^t be descriptive of something inline 
w|iich IS the opposite to-that conveyed by mulled. And as mulled signi- 
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fies flat, insipid,^///^m//would seem to be either cfTerve^scent, woikiiig; 
ready to burst the cask, or full of scent. Cotgrave indeed gives * Odore- 
nient ... a smell, waft, sent, ventbut it does not appear from this that 
vent means scent except as a hunting term, and I therefore hesitate to 
suggest that it is equivalent to what is now termed the bouquet of--ariqe.” 

Moulted, “ An expressive epithet; suggesting the idea of softness 
and drowsy quality, as that of wine warmed, spiced, and sweetened” 
(Clarke). 

226. War's. The ist and 2d folios have “ warres,” the others “ Warrs” 
and “Wars;” and so also in the next line. The correction is due to 
Rowe. Some would retain the plural (see on i. 3. 73 above). 

231. Reason, Elliptical foi “there is reason for it” (Schmidt). See 
K, John^ p. 174, or W, T, p. 199. 


Scene VI.—2. Tame. “Ineffectual in times of peace like these” 
(Steevens). Johnson wished to read “ ta’en,” and Mason “ lame.” The 
Coll. MG. has “tam’d by the,” etc. As Steevens says, tame seems de¬ 
signedly opposed to wild. 

5. Rather had. Had rather; as in L. L. L. ii. 1. 147^ etc. See also 
A. Y. L, p. 158, or M. of V. p. 132.,. Pope changes behold to “beheld;” 
but the construction plainly is^Artr/ rather behold than see^ etc. 

^S'-Pestering, Thronging, crowding; the original sense of the word. 
Cf. Milton, ComuSy 7 : “ Confin’d and pester’d in this pinfold here ;” ana 
Webster, Malcontent^ v. 2: “ the hall will be so pestered anon.” Schnidt 
docs not recognize this sense in his Lexicon^ giving only the secondary 
one of “ annoy, harass, infest.” Se^ Macb. v. 2. e.3, IJam. i. 2.22', etc. 

21. GoePden. Sc^.on ii. i. 84 above. 

30. Confusion. See on iii. i. no above. 

^2. AmbitiouSf etc. The pointing is that of the 4th folio; the earlier 
folios connect past all thinking with what follows. 

33. Affecting. Desiring, aiming at. See on i*. 2.19 above. 

34. Without assistance. With no one to share it with him. Hanmcr 
reads “ assistant,” and Walker conjectures “assistancy.” 

35. We should., .found. A “confusion of construction.” See Or- 

411. ' 

To all our lamentation. To the sorrow of all of us. Cf. K^yohn^ iv. 
2.102: “ To all our sonrows;” and see Gr. 219. Cf. also i. 9.36 abeve. 

40. Powers. Armies. See on iv. 5. 121 above. 

41. Enter'd in. Wr. quotes M. of V. ii. 8.42: “ enter in your mind.” 
Gr. 159. 

45. Horns. The metapKor is taken from the snail, as inshelVd also 
shows. c 


46. Stood for Rome. “Stood up in its defence” (Steevens). Cf.,M\ 2. 
37 ab(>ye. 

51. Record. ^ For the accent, see //</w?'p. 197. 

53. Age. Lifetime; as in iii. i. 7 above, feason=ti\k ; ks in*!. 9; 58. 
55. /reformation. Informant; the abstract for the concrete, as in ii .1. 
164 above. ** 

57. Tell not me. Cf. M.ofY^ iii. : “ But fell not tatf' etc. . 
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6o* Xotie. ftowe’s correction of the **fomming” or “coming” of the 
folios.* For is comSy see on iv. 3.9 above. 

65. Atorsy more featlnl. Cf. A", yo/itty iv. 2. 42; “and more, more 
stiongand Leary v. 3. 202: “ It thcic be moie, moie wwful, hold it in.” 
reported ; as in i. i. 87 above. 

09. Revenge as spaaousy etc. “ Revenge that shall embrace all, from 
the younge'it to the oldest ” (Wh.). • 

70. Yonn^st. For contracted superlatives, see on iii. 1.103 above. 

72. Good. Ironical, of course. The Coll. MS. h.is “God,” which 
Cl.ttke adopts, corapaiing T. and C. i. iii. 169; “ Vet god Achilles still 
cries *E*ccellcntI’” whcie many editors read “good.” 

74. Atone. Be at oney be reconciled. See A, V. L. p. 199; and for 
the transitive use, <?///. p. 198. Steevens quotes Sidney’s Arcadia: “a 
common enemie sets at one a civil warre.” Boswell adds tioin Hall’s 
Satires: “ Which never can be set at onenicnt moie.” 

* 75. Contrariety, (laniner reads “ contrarieties; but it “ takes two t* 

nuke ” a /r/y. ^ • 

• * 79. And hgve. Ilanmcr reads “ and they *ve,” which is of course what 
is meanty but p|g)bably not what S. wiotc. 

80. Overborne their way. Bike a river that has “oveiboine” its “con¬ 
tinents ” {M. N. D. ii. 1.92) or bank.s. on iv. 5.133 above. 

83. Ilolp. See on iii. i. 277 above. • 

84. City teadi. The leaden roofs of the hou'^cs ; as in ii. i. 200 above. 

8 f. Cement. Accented on the first syllabic, as elsewhere m S.; and 

so with the one instance of the vcih,A. and C. li. i. 48. In their icment— 
“the very walls penetrated and ciumfiled by the file” (Wh.). 

89. Into, For its use after conjiney cf. T<tnp. i. 2. 277 ; and sec our ed. 
p. liS. .Steevens quotes 3. 128: “our fat^, Hid in an aiigir- 

holc.” etc. 


90. I fear me. 
etc. 

98. Apron-men, 


I have my fears. Cf. Temp. v. i. 283, T. N. iii. i. 125, 
That is {A. an 3 C. v. 2. 210), 


** Mechanic slaves 

With grea'«y aprons, rules, and hammers.*’ 

Cf. y. c. i. 1.7.* • 

99. The voice of occupation. “The vote of the woikingmen” (Wr.). 
Setfon 55 above. * 

100. Garti»eaters. For the contemptuous allusion, cf. Af. for AI. iii. 2. 
195 and I Hen, IV, iii. i. 162. Note also Bottom’s admonition to his 

•fellow “mechanicals” in Af. Ny D. iv. 2.43. , 

102. As, As if. Gr. 107. Steevens considers the passage “ a ludi¬ 
crous illusion to the apples of the Hesperides.” ^ 

IQ5. Other, Otherwise ; as in 0 th, iv. 2. 13: “ If you think other,” etc. 
Gr. 13 . , 

Eegie^. The woid ha.s beeif suspected, and W.adopts Becket’s con¬ 
jecture of “ legions;” to v^ich Lettsoin objects that Rome had then no 
artny ton foot, and consequently no legions. It is doubtful whether S* 
Would hafe thought of th^t; but theie does not seem sufficient reaso|^ for 
'al^ring the old text * 
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to6. Smilingly. As if wiih*a smile of contempt for your jufhoHty. 
\yaib. reads “seemingly.” AVjw/ is Hanmer’s correction of the “re¬ 
sists” of the folios. 

107. Vdiiant ii^ior/tHce. Foi the contemptuous use, cf. T. and C iii. 3. 
315 : “I had rather be a lick in a hlieep than such a valiant ignomnee.” 

Charg'd. Would charge. I'f. ii. 2. 16 above. Gr. 361. 

li"]. S/nna'd. Would appear. Sec on iii. 3. 50 above. 

120. Afdde fair hands. Equivalent to made good tooth in 97, and made 
fair toork in 103 above. Wr. quotes Hen% VIII. v. 4. 74: “Ye have 
made a fine hand, fellows!” 

121. Crafted. A verb of Menenius’s own coining. As Wr. rotes, we 
are already indebted to him for emfirictic^fidiusedy and conspectmties. 

122. A trembling. An “ ague-lit of fear ” {Rich. II. iii. 2. 190), a panic. 

125. Clusters. Swarms, mobs; contemptuous, and used by S. only 

here. 

' 127. Roar him in again, f As they hoofed at his^ departure, they will 
roar at-his return ; as he went out with scoffs, he will come back with 
lamentations ” (Johnson). 

128. Points. A “ point of war” (see 2 I/en. IF. iv. i. w{is a signal 
given by a trumpet; hence point here for commands in general. It is 
possible, however, that obtys his points is—does all points of his com- 
mai!>d {Temp. i. 2. 500), obeys him “to the point” {M.for M. iii. i. 254). 

133. Cast. That is, “cast their caps up” {A. and C. iv. 12. 12). “ 

137. Coxcombs. With a play upon the woid .as'applied to the ftnol's 
cap. See Lear^ p. 186. ' 

147. Yet it was against our will. ‘ See on iv. 5«oi6o above. 

150. Cry. Pack ^ as in iii. 3. 120 above. 

ShalPs. Shall us; a colloquialism, for which see IV. T.p. 156, or Gr. 
215. 

153. Side. Party. Cf. iv. 2. 2 above. 

Scene VII.—6. Your own. Your own .soldiers. Cf. i. 9.21 affd iii. i. 
294 above. Clarke takes it to mean “ your own action^ or act.” 

8. Moreproudlier. 'J’hc reading pf the 1st folio; changed in the 2d to 
“more proudly.” Cf. iii. i. 120 abovu 

13. For your particular. For your own part, so far as you personally 
are concerned. Sec Lear^ p. 214 (note on For his'parltcnlar), or A,vpV. 
p. 156 (on On my particular). 

16. Had. The folios read “ have;” corrected by Malone. Of ymr^ 
j^’^-by ytmfself. P’or bear^ cf. 21 below,.and i. i. 26^ above. 

22. Husbandry. Managirpient; as in M. of V. iii. 4. 25: “The hus¬ 

bandry and manage of my house,” etc. Cf. nushami in T. of S» v. 1. 71, 
and .see our ed. p. 167. „ 

23. JPragondike. Wr. ouotes K. Jokn^ ii. i. 68 and Rich. III. v. 3.350. 

25. Break his neck^, Cf. iii. 3.30 abovi. o- 

28b Yield. The 1st folio has “ yeelds,” prqliabljj a misprint.'^ 

“ Colqridge remarks that he always thought * this in itself so beautiful 
speqeh the least explicable from md^ $nd full int^iuiM of the 
speaker, of any in the whole V|prks i^f Shakci^peare.' I cannot perce^ye ' 
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the difficulty—»the speech corresponds with the mixed character of the 
speal«r,*too generous not to sec and acknuwlcd^c Ids lival’b merit, yet 
not sufficiently magnanimous to be free from the malignant desire of re¬ 
venging himself upon his rival for that very superiority” (V.). 

S/Af down. Besieges them. In i. 2. 28 and i. 3. 96 above we find set 
dcuon^iox which see Macb. p. 250. 

32. Repeal. See on iv. i. 41 above. • 

34. Osprey. Spelt “Aspray” in the folios. The allusion is to the 
popular belief that the osprey had the power of fascinating the fish. 
Langton quotes Drayton, Folyolbhn, xxv. 134: 

“The Os/>ray oft here seen, thuuKh seldoni here it breeds, 

Which over them the fish no sooner do espy, 

But (betwixt him and them, by an antipathy) 

Turning their bellies up, as though their death they saw, 

They at his pleasure lie, to stiiif his gliitt'nous maw.” 

Steevens quotes Peek’s Battle of Alcazar^ 1504 (ii. 3): 

“I wifi provide thee of a-piincelf o^i-rey, 

That as she tlicth ovei fish in | uols. 

The fish shad liim their glisiennu bellies up, 

^ And thou shall take ihy liberal choice of all.’* 

Wr. adds The Two Noble Khtsmeui^. i: ^ 

“Ytiiir actions 

Soon as they move, as ospreys do the fish, 

Subdue before they touch.” 

Even. Equably, W'ithout losing his eqiiilibiiiim. Cf. Hen. V. ii. 2. 
3: “ Hpw smooth and ex^n limy tlojicar themselves !” 

Whether ’/Tivw prid^ “Aufitlius assigns thice probable reasons 
of the miscarriage of Coriolanus ; pi ide, which easily follows an uninter¬ 
rupted train of success; unskilfnlncss to regulate the consequences of 
his own victories; a stubborn uniformity of natuie, which could not make 
the projier transition from the casque or helmet to the ettshwn or chair of 
civil authority^ but acted with lhe«amc dc.spotism in peace as in war.” 
(Johnson). 

38. Taints. That is, taints his wisdom {^M. for M. iv. 4. 5). 

43. The cushiati. Cf. iii. l. loi above. 

44. Garb. Demeanour. See &ar^ p. 204, note on Constrains thegarby 

etc. f 

]f6. Spices. Touches; still a familiar metaphor. Cf. W. T. iii. 2.185: 
“Thy bygon% fooleries were but spices of itand Hen. VIII. ii.3. 20: 
j “ For all this spice of your hypocrisy.” 

48. He has a merity etc. “He has a meri^ for no other*purpose than 
to destroy it by boasting of it ” (Johnson); or “he has a merit which de¬ 
stroys its own power by striving to assert that power” (Cfhrke). Boswell 
explains it: “But such is his merit as ought to choke the utterance of 
his faults.” Wr. paraphrases ^hc passage thus; “One of these* kmlts, 
^ys Atiffidius, which 1 have enumerated, was the*cause of hi.s banish¬ 
ment; but his merit wasftrcat enough to liav6 prevented the sentence 
frffm ‘bein g uttqred.” Sundry other interjiretations have been froposed. 
, To our Wnlong, the clmice mustjie between Clarke’s and Boswell’s. 
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The fomer is supported by whit seems to be the drift of the ren iinder 
of the speech but the litter *s peihaps on the i^hole to be prtftired 
\Vh puts It thus “lie did noble service is i soldier, ind though, as i 
stitcsniin piomoted loi his scivice in the wiis, he fell into displace, yet, 
eonfionted with the timscendent meiit of the mm [which only w^its its 
oppoitunity v\ 11, not peiee] the \eiy nmic his fault must stick in he 
thioits of his iceus«is 

49 So ourrutucs^ etc ‘ Our vntues ire iirtues no longer if the time 
Intel prets them is none 1 he soldier who is ill soldier is misinteipieted 
in time of pc tec, foi his unhtness foi peice is seen, his fitness foi wir is 
not seen So Coiiolinns—the power he hid won in wai but wielded in 
peace, conscious of hi\in^ deseued well, could to tUelf commend itselt, 
but the chair of luthoiity whuh iriitUcd the people by seeming to do 
nothing else but commend Ins pist exploits tothtm^ pioved just the tomb 
—the cMclcnt, incvitible t nnl)—tint sw illowed up the power it wis in 
fended to displ ly So he offended the Romms when he h id taken Con 
oil, much moie will he offei I the Volsciins when he has taken Koine ’ 
(Wh) ‘ 

1 iking the pissige is it stinds, this interpretition miy, we think, be* 
accepted ( liike gives the me itiing thus “Oui vntues''ic it the meicy 
ol popul ir intci pietiti in m on owrt J ly, md powei, ever aiiMous to ex 
act commend ill >n, his no tomb so sine is the pulpit of culognim which 
extiAs Its deeds ind \\ r similiily “ 1 he oritor s ehiir fiom which%.' 
mm extols In', own letions is the inevitiblc tombofthit power, howexer 
deserving, whit h is the subject of piaisc ' R,it this explmition (wtneli 
WIS fiist pioposcd by Wiib) is opien to the objpction urged by Malone 
tint it S ^mcint to put ( ouoliinis in this chatty he must have forgot his 
chanetcr ,'*for, as M M Mison has justly observed, he has ilrcatlv been 
deseiibed as one who wis so far from being i bolster that he could not 
endure to hear his 'nothings monsteicd Coriolinus wis pioud, but 
he WIS no bolster 

Steevens says that the pissige anu the comfiients upon it are*to him 
“eqiiilly unintelligible ” V remarks “ It seems to me one continuous 
and inexplicible misprint ” Ihe etnenditions that ha\e been pioposed 
are miny—beiiuse most of them, though unto thei authois “most 
commendable,” do not commend themselves to anybody else hoi 
chaify Si proposes “han, * the Coll MS “cheei,” Leo “claim,” Mitfpid 
•'care,”etc W conjectures “longue so eloquent as a chan,” H “tomb 
as eloquent as a tear,” Keightley “tongue so evident as a chaimers," 
etc 

54 One fit , etc A prqycrbial expiession Cf J 6’. iii 1 171. “As 
fire drives out hie, so pity pity,” T G 0/ f'” n 4 192 

i ^ 

“ )• veA as one heat another heit expels, 

^ Or as one nail by atreiigth drives out another,** 

R and 7 1 2 46 “Tut, man, one fire*burns out another's bdining^*’ 
and K, Jo/m, 111 1 277 r 

“ And falsehtiod ftlsehood cureS Si ^ cools 
Within the akwthed ventf ode tt«w<buio*d'' 
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55. by rights falter. For falter the folios have fouler,” which 

Wr. dffends as=worse. It makes sense,indeed, but it is clear to us that 
rights by rights is the full counterpart in the antithesis to strengths by 
strengths^ and that a verb is required to balance fail, falter^ proposed 
by D.»and adopted by W., seems to us the best of the various emenda¬ 
tions. If written “ faulter,^^ as it often was, it might easily be misprinted 
“fouler.” Johnson conjectured “founder,” Ritson “ifoul are,” Sr.“foil’d 
are,” etc. The Coll. MS. has “suffer.” Pope reads “Right *s by right 
fouler,” Hanmer “ Right’s by right foiled,” and Warb.^“ Right’s by rights 
fouled.” 


ACT V. 

Scene I.—2. Which. Equivalent to who^ as often. See Gr, 265, and 
cf. 266. 

3. Particular. Pfirsonkl relation. Cf. tile use of the word in iv. 7. 
^bove. See also //ett. VIIT. iii. 2. “As’t were in love’s pafticular.” 

5. Knee. * For the verb, cf. Lear^ ii. 4. 217 : “ To knee his throne.” 

6. Ccy\l. “’^^isdained” (Schmidt). The ordinary meaning of the ad¬ 
jective in G. is disdainful, conlempttous. • See F. and A. 96,112, T. G. of 
F. i. 1. 30, iii. I. 82, T. of S. ii. i. 245, etc. In the only other instance in 

'%hich he has the verb (^/. N. D. iv. i, 2) it is- fondle, caress. * 

j6. RaePd. Strained every nerve, exerted yourselves to the utmost. 
Steevens, defining rack “ to harass by exactions,” explains the pas¬ 
sage : ** You that have^been such g»od stew^ards for the Roman people, 
as to get {heir houses burned over their heads, to save them the expense 
of coals.” The folios read “ wrack’d,” which Coli. retains in the form 
“ wreck’d,” and explains: “ Menenius intends to say that the tribunes 
have wrecked a noble memory for Rome, by occasioning its destruction.” 
Others read, “ s.ack’d /air Rome,” “ reck’d for Rome,” “ wrack’d poor 
Rome,” “ wreck’d fair itome,” “ v^ork’d for Rome,” etc. 

“ The sneer involved in the words to make coals cheap refers to the fire 
of burning Rome^ which is to bring hot coals of vengeance on them all ” 
(Clarke). • , 

l*j. Memory. Cf. iv. 5, 73,above. 

• diS. Minded. Keftiinded; as in W. T. iii. 2.226: 

* me be punish'd, that have minded you 

Of what you should forget;” 

• 

ffen. V. iv. 3.13 : “I do thee wrong to min^ thee of it,” edc. 

20. A bare petition. “A mere petition. Coriolanus weighs the con¬ 
sequence of verbal supplication against that of actffiil punishment” 
(Steevens). .Mason would read “base petition.” 

23. Offer'd. Attempted; ym in T. and C. ii. 3.67: “ Agameirihon is a 
<ool to offer to command Achilles,” etc. . * 

^2^ Nose. For the vem; cf. ffam. iv. 3.38 ; “ yoxx Shall nose him,” etc, 

32. Aihbvbjj^ moon. .DeliUs compares, fof the hyperbole, Nam. iu. 3, 
36: “ O, toy offence is fapk, it smells to h^kven.” • 
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■^4 So never needed We should s ly ** never so needed ** ' 

37 1 hit IS, instinUy 01 hastily levied ® 

41 louards Manuis Wi complies 11 2 49 ibove, and C^mb ii 3, 
68 “To employ >ou towiids this Korn in ” 

44. Gtitf ^hot “Soriow stricken” (Schmidt) 

46 Ihatthanku etc Such qiititiide is is piopoitionite to voni gdoa 
intentions. For es‘enti illy similar eonstiueti ms, sec (ii 2*^0 

49 Hum Ihit IS, conteraptuoiislv or 1111,1 il} Cl the noun an v 4 

20 , and see ilso Miub 111 6 42 

“ 1 he cloiifl> ine‘*senp;cr turns mt his h ick 
And hums, is whf shciild si> ‘\ou 11 rue the time 
ill'll cUfiS me with this inswer 

In T and L 1 3 1C5 (“Now jiliy me Nestoi , hem and stioke thy 
htiid ), the tohob h ive “hum,” the quiitos “hem,” which suits the con¬ 
text licttcr 

Unhuiiti ““dishciitcns,” ).vhieh S elseuhetc (tiiue) uses Distotna^s 
does not oeeui m his woiks 

50 Will Ihit IS at a fivouriblc time Mencnnis, whh loved good 
cheer (cf 11 i 45 above), ippeirs to jucl^,e Coiiol uuis by,himself 

56 Watch him VVr says thit “fjhe in,me is t ikcn tiom the linguige 
of falconry, although the tieitmcnt piesenbtd by Mmcnuis is difieunt 
from that practised by I’etruchio ’ Sec J oj S w i 206 ^ 

“Another vinv I hive to mm nn 
lo ma'cc hu cimc and kiuw her h.cjcrs cill, 
lint is to witch her "js vn witth these kites ^ 

Thit bite and but ina will not be <s cd ent ” 

m 

But 7 va/ih in thit teJimcil sense meins to one ftom deep (sec 71 

of S p 158, or 0 th p 182), while here all tint Menemus 11 tends to siy is 
thit he will witchfoi the opportunity ol miking his appeal to ( nriolanus 
when he is duUd to it — that is, put in good humour for it by 1 good 
dinner • 

61 Speed Turn out, icsult Delius connects Speed how it will with 
whit follows 

63 Sit in ^old Thit is, “ in his chair of state, with a marvellous and 
unspeakible majesty” (North) See p 189 aboie Steevens quotes 
Pope’s Iliad “ fh’ eternal Ihundcrcr sat thion’d tn gold,” whete the 
onginal (vui 442) has 

Kvt f dt xpiffciotf tirt ip I'ov copiotra Zevc 
l^ero 

Cf j 4 and C 111 6 4: •“ 

* “ Cleopatra ind himself m chairs of gold 

Were publicly enthron d ” 

64. His injury, etc. His sense of wrong restraining his pity. 

69. Bound with an bath, e^c. A perplexing passage, perhaps corrupt 0. 
incomplete. As it stands, it appears to meanihat Coriolanus was bound 
liy an oatn as to what he ibould not, unless the Romans should 11 dd to his 
eondiitons, whatever those may have been. Wb> puts it thus. “ bent aftei 
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me in Iriting what he would, what he would not, consent to do;-confirm¬ 
ing thii with an oath which only our accei^ance of his terms can cancel.’* 
This is not perfectly satisfactory, but to our thinking it is the lx;st that 
has been offered. Farmer says: “I suppose Coiiolanus means that he 
, had s\v/)rn to give way to the conditions into which the ingiatitiidc of his 
coifntry had forced him.” >Delius understands that Coriulanus bound 
Cominius by an oath to yield to his conditions; anc^K. also makes his 
comiitiom^x\\ost imposed upon Coriolanus by the Volscians. Johnson 
proposed to read 

“What he would not. 

Bound by an oath. To yield to hia conditions,”—' 

supposing something to bo lost. Malone conjectured that two half-lines 
were lost. Bound by an outh being the beginning of one, and to yield to his 
conditions the end of the other. W. thinks a line is lost after not. Sr, 
proposed to read “to no conditions.” For other emendations, see the 
► Camb. cd. 

71. Unless his nob^e mother^ etc. That ir# unless it be his mother, et<f. 
^apell reads “ unless from his,’* and W. “ unless in’s.’* If any (?liange is 
necessary, tht latter is to lx; preferred ; but as the passage stands it is no 
unnatural invel^ion of “llis mother and wife arc our only hope.” If 
there is any corruption, it is probably in tly; imperfect line 70, not in 71. 

•Scene 11 .— 10. It is lots to blanks. 'I'hat is, it is pretty certain, i^*s a 
hui^rcd to one. Stcevens compares Rich. III. i. 2. 238: “ And yet to 
win her,—all the world tc^nothing !” The lots are the pjizes in the lot¬ 
tery (^f.«the Fr. lot^ and see also W|^.), as Johnson explained. Malone 
disputed this, because tRere are many more blanks than prizes, but the 
reference is to the value of the latter comijarcd wilh^tbe former, 

14. Lover. -Loving friend. See M. of V. P..153. 

15. Book, Wr. compares, for the metaphor, Rich. IIT. iii. 5. 27 : 

“ Made him my buok, wherein my soul recorded 
The hUtdry of all mf scciut thoughts.*’ 

Stcevens quotes Per. i. 1.15 and Macb. i. 5.63. See also R. of L. 615, etc, 

16. Haply. The folios have “happely ” or “happily.” See T, 0/S, 

p. 138, or Gr. 42.* ^ 

17. Verified. “Supported the credit of” (Schmidt), or “spoken the 
truth of” (Malone). • The word has been suspected on account of the- 
verity that fjdlows; but the repetition is not un-Shakespeariaii. Wh. 
paraphrases tne passage thus: “ 1 have always told the truth about my 

»friends* good acts—always the whole truth—sometimes perhaps a little 
more than the truth.’* Hanmer reads “ magnified,” and Warb. “ narri- 
fied ” (!). Edwards conjectures “ varnished,” St. “ rarefied,” Leo “glori- 
fied^”'and Jervis “certified.” Wr. suggests that “amplified” might be 
repeated from the preceding line. Coll., D., and W. adopt “ magnified.” 

20. S^ptle* “ So smooth anid deceptive that the bowl moves*over it 
ifiore rapidly than the bowler intends, and goes beybnd the mark ” (Wr.). 
Fgr another allusion to bc%ling, see on iii. i. 60 alx)ve. Steevens quotes 
B. J",, IChioridm: “ Tityus’s breast, that... is counted the subtKtst bowl¬ 
ing ground in all Tartards.” 
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22. Siamfd the leasing. Given the falsehood the sta’snp of ti; ith ; a 
metaphor taken from coining.* Cf. 0 th. ii. i. 247, and see i. 6.23' above. 
For leasingy see T. N. p. 129. \Vr. quotes Ps. v. 6. 

29. Factionary on the party. Taking part on the side. S. uses factwn^ 
ary nowhere else. ' For =part, side, see JC. yohuy p. 133. 

38. Out. Out from. See 2 lien. IF. p. 1^3, note on Bawl out. Cf. 
forth in i. 4.23 abt^ve. 

40. Front. Confront; as in A. and C. i. 4. 79: “ To front this present 
time,” etc. 

41. Virginal. Virgin, maidenly; as in 2 Hen. VI. v. 2. 53 and Per. iv. 
6.32. 

42. Dotant. *M)otard the reading of the 4th folio. 

54. Your having. What you have; as in A. K Z. iii. 2. 396; “your 
having in beard.” See also AI. W. iii. 2. 73, Cymb. i. 2. 19, etc. 

57. Companion. See on iv. 5.12 above. 

Errand. Spelt “arrant” in the first three folios, indicating the old 
pronunciation, still a vulgar *jne in New England. ^ 

59. A'Jack guaniant. A Jack on guard. Steevens compares a Jack 
in office.” For the contemptuous use of Jack, see A/uch 'Adoy p. 164. 
Guardant occurs again in i Hen. VI. iv. 7. 9: “ But 11 hen my angry 
guardant stood alone.” 

Of^e me from. Use your office to keep me from. Cf. officed in A. IV. 
iii. 2.129. ^ ^ *• 

60. But by. The folios omit by; inserted by Malone. Hanmcr omits 

but. ^ ^ ^ 

64. Synod. Used by S. in six passages, in fiv| of which it refers to an 
assembly«of the god.s. Sec A. Y. L. p. 173. 

67. Look thee. Hiere thee is appaiently=^///<?«. See Gr. 212. , 

68. Hardly, With difficulty; as in T. G. of V. ii. 1.115: “it came 
hatdiy off,” etc. 

70.. Our. The folios have “your,” which the Camb. ed. retains. If 
the second person were used, we should expect •* thy.” ■* 

71. Petitionary. Cf. A, Y. L. iii. 2.199: “with most petitionary vehe¬ 
mence.” 

77. Servanted to. Subject to, undef the control of. Gr. 294. 

Thou^ I ewey etc. “ The Volscians have charged me with the execu¬ 
tion of my own revenge; it is mine therefore to eirecute, but not to. re¬ 
mit” (Wh.). For owey see on iii. 2.130 above. Properly=is my prop¬ 
erty, as mine personally. Cf. proper in i. 9. 57 above. 

&). Ingrate. “Ingrateful” (ii. 2. 28 above). See K. JohUy p. 174., 
destroy. 

83. For. Because; as in iii. i. 10 above. 

84. Writ. For the past tense S. uses writ oftener than wrote; for 
the participle he has usually writ or writteuy sometimes wrote. 

8& Constant. See on i. i. 232 above. ( 

92. Shent. Reproved, rated* Cf. 71 Af. iv. 2. 112: “1 am sbent for 
sj^aking to you.” See our ed. p. 159, or Hdwi. p. 231. 

97. Slight. Insignific^t, worthless; gs in L. L. f'sdUne 

slight zany J* C. iv. 1.121 “a slight, Unmeritable man,” etc. 




» Scene III.— 2. Set dmon. Cf. i. 2.28 above. 

3. plainly, That is, how openly, how remotely from artifice or 
coiftcaTment ” (Johnson). ^ 

4. / have borne this business. See on i, i. 263 abovi^ 

9. A crack'd heart. Cf, Lear^ ii. i. 92: O madam, my old heart is 
crack’d,—it’s crack’d 1” See also A. and C. iv. 14.41. 

11. Godded, Idolized; used by S. only here. 

13. Sh^'d, Appeared. See on iii. 3. 50 above. 

15. To grace him. To do honour to him. Cf. i Hen. VI, ii. 4. 81; 

* Wc grace the yeoman by conversing with him,” etc. 

17. To, The 1st folio has “too.” 

23. In her hand, Wr. quotes Rich. III. iv. 1.12: 

“Who m^ets us here? My niece PUnta^enet 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Gloucester?*' 

* 32. Aspect.* Accented on the last syllable, as always in S. See A. Y. L, 
p. 190. Gr. 4901 

To obey. i 4 j\o obey. Cf. ii.^. 167: 

“ I would with such perfection govern, sir, 

To excel the golden age.” 

Cf. the ellipsis of as after so (Gr. 281). 

Institute like aspect^ is acicented by S. on the last syllable. Sec 2 Hen, 

IV. p. i.fe., • • 

39. The sorroav^ etc. “ Virgilia interprets her husband’s speech literal¬ 

ly, as if it rcferrecl to the altered appearance of the siTpj>liants, which was 
cau.sed by their* sorrow. Coriolanus merely says that in his banishment 
he saw every thing in a different light” (Wr.). shows; as in 

V. 6. 140 below. • . 

4a Like a dull actor, Malone quotes Sonn, 23. i: 

I 

“ As an unperfect actor on the_ stage, 

^ho with his fear is put beside his part.” 

On d»f=at a loss, cf. A, Y. I^ iv. 1T76: “Very good orators, when they 
are out, they will spit^” and see our ed. p. 1S6. 

40. The Jealous queen of heaven, “Juno, who presided over marriage, 
and punishecl^conjugal infidelity” (Clarke). Cf. Temp, iv. 1. 103 fol., 
vA, y, L, v. 5.147, and Per, ii. 3.30. 

48. Virgin'd it. Been as a virgin. For tjie /V, cf. fool k in ii. 3.1x4 
aimve. ' Gr. 226. 

Prate, The folios have “praycorrectedbv Pope (tHft conjecture of 
Theft.). 

54. Uttfroperly, Used by S.^only here; improperly not at all? Im¬ 
proper oiccurs only in iMir^ v.3.221, and unproper in Oth, iv. x. 69. 
See on iv. 4.16 above. • 

* %7,*ifo0‘eetetl, “ Rebuked by the sight ” (Wb»). • 

Hungry, Defined *by sofiie as5= barren; by others as=eage^ for 
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shipwrecks. It is [^rha])s suggested by the same epithet as a|:lbUed to 
the sea. Cf. 7 ! N. ii. 4. 103 : as hungry as the sea.” 

59. Fillip. Cf. 2 Hen. IV. i. 2. 255: ‘‘If I do, fillip me with n three- 

man beetle and see our ed. p. 157. » 

60. Stride tfie proud cedars^ etc. It is singular that the critics who 
think it necessary to tone down the hype^.bole in iv. 5. m have not 
'•‘emended” this Ikie. Is scaning the moon a more preposterous rhetor¬ 
ical achievement than sti iking ag.ainst the sun.^ 

6t. Murthering ipipossibility. Putting an end to it: after this, let noth¬ 
ing be impossible. 

63. Holp. See on iii. i. 277 above. 

6$. The mom of Home^ etc. See pp. 28,38 above. Cf. i. l. 250 and ii. 

I. 88 above. 

66. Curded. Congealed. The folios have “curdied,” which some ed¬ 
itors retain. Schmidt also gives “curdy,” but curd is the form in rf. IV. 
i- 3* 155 Him. i. 5. 69. Rowe (2d ed.) reads “curdled,” which S. 
nowhere uses, *J 

68. This isy etc. Steevens proposed to give this speech to Valeri^, 
who has nothing to say in the scene; but, as Wr. rcmai3cs, Volumnia 
first presents Valeria and then young Marcius whom .4he holds by the 
hand. For of yours Johnson ’voult. read “ of you.” Cf. iii. 1.95 above. 

7f, Supreme. Accented on the fir*>t syll able everywhere in S. except 
iii. I. 110 above, which is the only instance in which it docs not come ve-, 
fore the noun. See on divine^ iv. 5, 106 above. 

74. Flaiv. “ rhat is, every ,4^/, every storvi ” (Johnson). See Ham. 
p. 264. Malone quotes Sium. 116. «»: » ‘ 

* “O no! it is an ever-fixad mark, 

Th.'i: looks on temi>«sts and is never stiaken.“ 

80. Forsworn to grant. SwOrn not to grant. Wr. cites R. and J. i. I. 
229; “She hath for.sworn to love and 71 A^. iii. 4.276: “or forswear 
to wehr iron about you.” 

8[. Denials. “ The plural is used because tne refusal afiectecl several 
persons” (Wr.). Cf. 85 below. 

82. Capitulate.' Treat, make terms; not now used of the .victor. In 
the only other instance of the verb i’* S. (i Hen. IV. iii. 2,120) it means 
to conspire, form a league. 

85. Allay. Cf. ii. i. 45 above. * 

90. If you ful in. Either=fail us in, or —fail in granting; probably 
the former. Rowe (2d ed) changed you to “ we.” 

93. Nought. See on iii. i. 231 above. 

95. Before^. Betray, show. Sec Lear, p. 199. 

90. Exile, gee on 1. 6.35 above. 

97. Unfortunate. In the editions of North’s PltUarch publishfd in 
*579. f59S» and 1603, this adjective is misprinted “unfortunately.” The 
error is corrected in the ed. of 1612,from which lialliwell [TX'ftns.New 
Shahs. Soc. for i874,*p. 367) infers that .S. mu^t have used this edition, ahd 
that the, date of the play must therefore be put as late as 1612. On^the 
othfr hand, Fleay {Shft%r. Manual, p. 52) argues that the playn.iiist havc*^ 
been written before 161^, because the correction in North was got from' 
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it. Ofle |rgum%nt is just as good as the other ; but, as \Vr. remarks, a 
niomeiitV comparison of the passage in North with that in Coriolanus 
will snow that S., in turning the former into verse, “ had recourse to 
dmission and transposition, and may therefore have wii^en unfortunate 

* instead of unfortunakly fur metrical reasons, without having had the 
word in the printed copy bdfore him.” 

100. CoHstraim them weep. For the ellipsis of /(?, qee Gr. 349. Shake 
refers, of course, to hearts. 

103. To poor we. CC “ between you and I ” in Af. of V. iii. 2.321, etc. 

See Gr. 205,206,209, 211. For we-.us in other constructions, see f. C. 
iii. 1. i. 4. 54, and Cymb. v. 3. 72. 

104. Capital. Deadly, mortal. Of. “capital punishment.” For the 
double object of barr'st^ Wr. compares A. Y. L, i. 1. 20: “bars me the 
place of a brother.” 

107. Aias^ h<no can rw, etc. Cf. JC. Johut iii. i. 331 ff>l.: “ Husband, I 

* cannot pray that thoy mayst win,” etc. ^ 

109. Alack! or we must lose^ etc. See "Extract from Nortl^ p. I91 
. Jbovc. ^ 

11$. Thoroudt. The folios have “through” here, but thorough^ which 
Johnson sub.stituted for the sake of the measure, is often used by S. See 
M. of Y. p. 144 (note on TAroughfar^) oviAI. A\ D. p. 136. Gr. 478. 

J20. Detcrmme. Terminate. See on iii. 3.43 above. ^ 

122. Thou shall no sooner^ etc. See North, j). 191 above. 

117. A' shall not, etc. See p. 25 above. 

138. »/// either side. ElJew'here W'C have on; as in i. 6. 51 and iii. l. iSi 

above. * • • • 

139. All-hail. CLAfacb. i. 5. 56: “Greater than both, by the all-hail 

hereafter,” etc,. * 

143. Such .. . whose. Cf. iii. 2. 55 above. Gr, 279. 

145. IVrit. See on v. 2. 84 above. 

149- The fine strains.* “I'he lyccties, the rehnements” (Johnson); 
“the emotions or impulses” (Wr.); “the aspirations, high teachings, 
lofty attempts ” (Clarke). For the folios have “ flue ” or “ five 
corrected by Johyson. 

150. To imitate^ etc. “The diviim gp'aces that Coriolanus affected to imi¬ 
tate are—terror and gj^ercy, both attributes of their gods; to express this, 
hels said to thunder as tney do; but so to temper his terrors that man¬ 
kind is as lit^e hurt by them as they commonly are by thunder, which 
^mostly spends its rage on oaks” (Capell). 

* 51. The wide cheeks d the air. Cf. Temp. i. 2.4: “ the weljtin’s cheek 
and Rich. [I. iii, 3,57; “the cloudy cheeks ctf heaven.” 

IS& Charge. The folios have “change;” correctec^^by Warb. and 
Them, Schmidt makes “ change with ” =• exchange for, as in Hen, Y. iii. 
7. 12. . 

• ” Th^meaning of the passage is, to threaten mi\ch, and yet be merci- 
ml”(Warb.). • 

•155. Eaugldery speak you. " With what exqiusitcly artistic touches S. 
I finj.shes ms cnaracter-portrait$ 1 Here, in twcy^alf-lincs, he paintyVir- 
gilia^s habitual silence, and Voluninia*a as habitual torrent of words. She 
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bids her daughter-in-law plead, yet waits not for her fo spe^kjl And 
then how consistently has he'dcpictcd Volumnia^s mode of aiM^eai to 
her son throughout, in iii. 2 and here; beginning with remohi^rancc, 
and ending with reproach: her fiery nature so like his own, and so 
thoroughly accounting for his inherited disposition’’ (Clarke). 

160. Lxke one V the stocks. “ Keep me inV state of ignominy talking 
to no purpose” (Joiinson). 

163. Cluck'd. The 1st folio has “clock’d,” which appears to have 
l^een a form of the word. Wr. quote.s Cotgrave: “Glosser. To cluck, 
or clockc, as a Ifenne.” 

On the passage, see p. 30 above. 

164. Loaden. Used by S. interchangeably with laden. See i Hen, IV. 
p. 140. Cf. quotation from Cotgrave in note on i. i. 20 above. 

170. Loners. Belongs; generally printed “’longs,” but incorrectly. 
See Wb. or Hen. VUI. p. 162. 

176. Reason. Reason or argue for. Cf. the somewhat similar transi- 
tfve use ,in Lcar^ ii. 4. 267: “ reason not the need.” 

178. To his mother. For his mother. Cf. Lear^ iii. 6. 14: “ that has r 
gentleman to his son Temp. ii. i. 75 : “a paragon to theif'queen,”etc. 
Gr. 189. See also Matt, iii. 9. 

179. His child. Changed by Thtt). (follow'cd by W.) to “this child 
but, in our opinion, quite unnecessarily. Volumnia does not think of the 
apparent inconsistency ; or we might say that his child is=this child thkt 
passes for his, or that we call his. 

189. Mortal. Mortally, fatally. It is comiron enough to find an ad¬ 
jective used adverbially (Gr. i), bu\, here we m’'»ht perhaps say, as Wr. 
and Clarkb do, that “ the adverbial termination is carried on from dangei'- 
ousljf.” Cf. Gr. 397. 

190. True wars. For the plural, cf. i. 3.98 above. 

192. Were you. Capell reads “ If you w^ere ” for the sake of the meas¬ 
ure ; and Walker conjectures “ An were you.” ^ 

199. Stand to. Stand by. Cf. iii. i. 208 above. 

202. A former fortune. That is, such as I had before I shared my 
power with Coriolanus. 

203. Drink together. In token of iicace. Steevens Quotes 2 Hen. IV. 
iv. 2.63: 

^ “ And here between the armies' 

T.et’s drink together friendly and embrace, 

That all their eyes may bear ihose tokens home ‘ 

Of our restored love and amity.'* 

Farmer woul^ read “ think S for drink. 

207. A templp. According to Plutarch “a temple of Fortune** was 
huflt to commemorate the occasion. It is said to have stood at the fqurth 
milestone on the Via Latina, where Coriolanus met his mother. 

, o 

Scene IV. —\* Cpt^* Corner, See 174. 

7. Stay Hfon. Wait but for. Cf. C. of E. v. i. 20, etc. . r- 

10^ Conaition, See oildi, j. 91 above. ^ 

11. Differeney. .The rfading of the 1st folio» changed in the 2d ^to 
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“difFerejicc.” Sk> in 0 th. iii. 4.149, the 1st folio has “ obscrvancie,” the 
2d “ oblerlance.” • 

20. Aum. See on v. 1.49 above. chair of state; as in Macb. 

iii. 4. 5 • ** hostess keeps her state,” etc. Sec our cd.,p. 214. 

• 21. Made to represent; that is, a statue. 

2^. Throw. Not elsewhf^ used intransitively by S. For throned 
enthroned, .see M. N D. ii. i. 158, T.N. ii. 4.22, etc.* # 

26. In the charaiter. To the life, as he is, 

29. Long of yon. Owing to you. Long is commonly printed “ ’long 
but see M. N. D. p. 168. 

36. Pn'l^eians. For the accent, sec on i. 9. 7 above. 

37. Aale. Haul, drag. See Mmh AdOy p. 137. 

46. Make doubt. Cf. i. 2. 18 above. 

47. Blown. Perhaps—sw<>llen ; as in Lcat\ iv. 4.27: “No blown am¬ 

bition doth our arms incite;” but it had occuircd to us before we saw 
<'ollier’s note on the word that it probably leters to the effect of the wiiic^ 
upon the tide. Malofte quotes R. of L. 1667^ , 

• • ^ “As through an arch the violent ro.iring tide 

^ Outruns the eye that doth behold his haste.” 

lloth passages were doubtle.ss sugges^d by^the tide lUshing through the 
aiches of ()ld Lomlon Bridge. See 2 Hen, IV. p. 2Q, foot-note. 

^ 40* The trumpets^ etc. Wi. remaiks that S. piobably had in mind^he 

*list of instruments in Dan. iii. 7. 

5 if Make the sun dance. It was a popular superstition that the sun 
ddiices«up Easter Sunday. * Cf. Sucklgig, Ballad upon a Wedding: 

t <• 

“ But, O, she dances such a way, 

No sun upon an Easter Day '*• 

• Is half so fine a sight 1” 

57. Doit. See on i. 5.6 aimve. 

61. At point. Sec on Ijj. 1.194 aj^ove. 

Scene V.—D. was the first to make this a new scene. Coll, follows 
the early eds. in adding it to Scene 4. 

4. Unshouty etc. “Annul the fortner noise with shouts of welcome to 
his mother” jWh*.). Wr. compares 'unspeak in Macb. iv. 3.123, unsay in 
M. N. D. i. X. 181, vedi^unpay in 2 Hen. IV, ii. 1.130. 

5. Repeal. 'S-ecall. See on iv. x. 41 above. 

• Scene Vl.’^Antium. The locality is not marked in the ^lios. Rowe 
made it Antium^ and has been followed by mest of the editors; but Sr., 
I)., Coll,, and St. substitute Corioli on account of ^ lylow. But we 
should infer from 116 that the scene is not in Corioli. According to 
Plutarch, Antiurn should be the place. • 

4 . //iMk lie whom. Cf. iv. f. 2 above, and see Qr. 208. 

. Forts, Gates; as in V7. i above. 

%$. Of, From; as in J^JohUy iii. 4. 55: “deliver’d of these,woes.” 
iCr. x66. •• • . . 

jo. Pretext Accented on the last syllable; used by S. nowhere else. 
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21, Pirton'^, Pledged. See 2 Hem IV. p. 185. ■> 

22. Who. For the construCtiun, cf. Temp. i. 2. 162, iii, 2. 53> eiec. Gr. 

249 - ... 

27. Sfotthtes^ Cf. iii. 2. 78, 127 above. 

32. (Jiwe htm loay. Gave way to him. Cf. iv. 4. 25 above. 

35. IJesigumeHts. Designs; used agaiuN'ii 0 th. ii. i. 22: “ their de- 
sigiuncut halts.** 

36. Help. Sec on v. 3.63 above. 

37. End all fits. Made all his own at last. The use of end would not 
be singular, even if it had not been shown that it is a provincial term for 
getting in a hai ve»t, still used in Surrey, Sussex, and elsewhere Arrow- 
smith (quoted by D.) cites adveitiseinents from the Hereford limes of 
Jan. 23, 1858, in which well-ended hay-ricks’* and “well-ended wheat- 
ricks ** are mentioned among things fcjr sale at auction. The 4th folio 
has “make*’ for eiuU and the Coll. MS. “car” (sec Rich. II. p. 192, or 
A. IV. p. 141). St. conjectures “bind,” and Keightley “inn” (see A. W. 
p. 141)^ 

40. Wag'd me 7oitk his countenance. “ Paid me with his patronage ; 
made me feel that, when he approved me, he was paying me wages” (Wh.). 
S. uses wage in this sense now'heic else. Sicevcns quotes Ifolinshed: 
“ to levie and W'age thirtie tl» jusafcJ men.” P'or countenance^ see Ham. 
P* ? 43 * 

43. Had carried. That is, had in effect done so. Wr. thinks itHnmy 
be=^might have carried (Gr. 361). 

And that. And token that. Gr. 285. Cf.dv. 5. 95 above. 

45. For which my sinews^ ctr. ^’This is thc^point on which I will at¬ 
tack him'*with my utmost abilities” (Johnson), 

46. At. At the jJrice of. Cf. i. 5. 5 above. 

Rheum. = tears ; as often in S. See K, yohn^ p, 152. 

50. Post. “ A messenger, bringing the news of the victories of Corio- 
laiius ” (Wi.). Cf. r. Af. !>. 133, 

$4. Atymr vantage. When you hnd the opportunity. C(.T^ym6.\.^ 
24: “ With his next vantage,” etc. 

57. Which we will secof^. The pointing is that of Thea The folios 

read: ^ „ 

“ Which wc will second, when he lies along • 

AAer your way. His Tale prunounc’d, shall bury,” etc. 

58. A/ter your way^ etc. After your version of his stot;^», 

59. His reasons. Mis arguments, or what he would say in defence cA 
himself. , 

64. What faults he madei Cf. W. T. iii. 2.220: “ What faults I make 
and just Ijcfor^ (218): “you have made fault” See our ed. p, 17& 

67. Answering «j, etc. “ Instead of spoils and victory, bringing,back 
the bill—for ourselves to pav” (Wh.). For answer^ cf. l Hen. IV. i, 3. 
185: “ To answer ajl the deSt,” etc,; abd for seo^^AT, JokH, 

p. 133. Cf. 79 below. ^ 

•j\. i^dkr. A tri.sy 11 able. Cf. i. i. tC9 auovc. ^ , 

73. Parted. Departed. See A/l ^ K p. 145. ^ 

7 & A full tkiidpart. That is, 6y a full third. Gr. 42a ' 
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84. iCompouPilcd. Agreed. See AT. JohUy p. 145. 

85. \ln)jthe hi^h'it degree^ The folio hae no comma after traitor^ and it 
is pori|ible, though not probable, that in the high''st degree qualifies that 
word. Wr.quotes 7 \ N i. 5. 61: “Misprision in the highest degree;” 
and Etch. III. v. 3. 196; “ Perjury, perjury, in the high’sl degree!” For 
tlis contracted superlative^e'on iii. 1.103 above. 

90. In Corioli, Clarke,remarking upon the locality of this scene, 
connects these words with stolen, not with grace. The emphasis being 
thrown upon I: “Dost thou think / ’ll grace thee with that robbery, thy 
name of Coriolanus, stolen in Corioli This seems rather forced; it is 
more probable that S. forgot for the moment that the scene was not in 
Corio*i.^ 

93. Drops of salt. Often used of tears ; as in Temp. i. 2. 55: “ drops 
full salt Af. N. D, ii, 2. 92 : “ Salt tears,” etc. Cf. iv. i. 22 above. 

100. Each at other. The folios have “others;” corrected by Rowe. 

, Cf. Af. N. D. iii. 2. 239; “Wink each at otherand see our ea. p. l66. 
So “each on other”#in Rich. J/l. iii. 7.26.# • * 

102. No more. Probably to be explained as—no more than*rt boy of 
%ars. Tyrwhitt conjectured that the speech should be given to the first 
Lord. » 

105. The first time. Coriolanus jprgets how he berated the tribunes 
in iii. 1 and iii. 3. 

.>^07. NoHoti. Understanding, mind ; as in Alacb. iii. i. 83: “a n'Rtion 
craz’d,” etc. Sec also Lear, p. 191, note on Ilis notion iveakens, 

it>8. Who. The antecedent iS implied in his. Cf. iii. 2. 119 above. 
0 ^ 21 * 8 , For M<7/, see Or. 260,262.* 

116. Tn^Corioli. Sur?ly he would not have .said this in Corioli, but 
rather “in this city here,”or to that effect; but wey)clieve that none of 
the commentators have referred to this as a icason for not following Sr. 
in placing the scene in Corioli. 

¥nx flutter'd, the ist and 2d folios have “ flatter’d.” 

121. All the People. €f. iii. 1.186-188 above. 

Presently. At once.' See on iii. 3. 12 above. 

125. Folds in. Cf.'iii. 3.68 above. 

127, Judic{<nis\ Judicial; the only instance of this sense in S. Stand 
=stop; as in T and C. v. 6.9, etc? 

138. Did owe you. # Had for you, exposed you to. 

T40. Deliver. Show; as in v. 3. 39 above. 

142. CmfbV. Judgment, sentence. Cf. iii. 3. 46 above. 

^ 144. That ever herald, etc. “This allusion is to a custom unknown, I 

believe, to the ancients, but observed in the public funerals of English 
princes, at the conclusion of which a hcraltf proclaims the style of the 
deceased ” (Steevens). 

145. His. Referring of course to Coriolanus. 

152. Unchilded. Used by S only here. 

• 154. Memory. See on iv. 5.73 above. 

155* Omitted b^ Pope. 

^ ‘ S 
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' abated, 348. 
abram (—auburn), 231. 
absolute, 256. 
abused ( --deceived), 236. 
accompanied with, 246. 

Hct the woman, 229 
addition ( —title), 216. * 

a-doing. 250^“ 

■advanced (-^rais^), 210. 
affect (—desire), 227, 246, 
258; • 

affection (-.sdesire), 197, 200, 
2.U 

African. 

•afier ( -afterwards), 2 3.1. 
after-u^eeting, 227. 
against all noble sufferance, 
234 • , 

against (—in 4 he way of), 
241. 

age (j^lifetinie), 258. 
ages, in our, 23G. 
agued fear, 207. 
alarum, 22^ 
allaying, 219, 268. 
all-hail, 269. 
allow, 247. 
allowance, 243, 
almost (transposed), 201. 
alms (singular), 245. * 
Amazonian, 229. • 

ancient (^former), 249. ^ 

ancieftt malice, 225,255. 
an-hungry, aoo. _ 
answer (=mect in combat), 
. 20^ 207. 

Annates, 21a 
antique (accent), 233. 
Autium, 271. 
anvil, 255. 
apparsAce, 253. 
apron-men, 259. 
apt (=docili), 24J. 

Ar^ia, 2$!. 
arrive (transitive), 234. 
artitfe (^condition), 234- 
>nicii]at& m. • 

fu if), 201, 209, 3 s 9 . 


as cause will be obeyed, 211. 
as (omitted), 21S, 234, 249, 
253, 267. 

as our good wills, 225. 
as])ect (accent), 267. 
assembly (metre), 199. 

I at a word, 206. • 

^ at Grecian sword, contein- 
; ning, 204. 

I at mercy, 216. 

I at point, 240, 271. 

' at your vantage^ 272. g 
' atone, 259. 

I .attach ( raiTest), 240. 
attend, 190. 

attended (=waited for), 217, 

aumble, 257. ^ 

sagurer, 218. 
avoid (--depart), t 86. 
avoid (—quit), 253. 
awake your lenity, 238. 

bald (contemptuous), 240. 
bale (—injury), 199. 
bare petition. ^63. 
bats (^staves), 195. 
batten, 253. 

battle (=.army), 175, 210. 
bear the business, 202, ati, 
267. 

bear the knave, 247. 
beard .beard, 217. 
became of (=came of), 183. 
bedward, to, 209. 
bemock, 202. 
bended, 226. 

beseech you, 204. • 

bestow of. 234. 
bestrid, 229. 

bestride my threshold, 255. 
better (proleptic), 205. 
bewray, 1A5,190,268. 
biswn, 219, 239. 
bleft from, 204. 
blest to do, 328. 

blown, 271. 

boil (spelling), 207. 


Boles. 187. 

Ixiltcd, 242. 
bonneted, 226. 
book (figurative), 265. 
botcher, 220. 

Ixuind with 0.1k, 204. ^ 

bountiful (adverb), 233 • 
br.ivci7 (-iusoletrcc, 177. 
brawn, 255. 
briefly (-lately), 209. 
budge, 210. 
budger, 211, 

buildings of my fancy, 223. 
bulks, 224. ' • 

I bussing 244. 
i by (—concerning), 183. 
by particulars, 232. 
by the poll, 246. 

call our cares fear«, 239. 
cankered, 254. 
cannot choose, 252. 
canopy, 253. 
capital (-r-dcadly), 269. 
capitulate, 268. 
caj^ and legs 219. 
carbemado, 256. 
cast (in wrestling), 170. 
catched, 203. 

Cato’s, 208. 
cats (personal). 351. 
c.'iiise (^occasion), 211, 334. 
cautelous, 249. 
cement (accent), 259. 
censure (—judgment), 303, 
273 « 

censured (=^udged), 218. 
centuries, 21 iv 
I Cercees 187. 

I c)ufed, 2^. 
change of honours, 222. 
charge (i-cosi), 272.^ 
charter to extol her blood, 

As. . 

chats him, 223., 
cheeks o' the air, . 
circumventiont 203. 
city leads, 259. 
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city mills, 217. 
dean ‘(=.'quite), 242. 
clip (^embrace), 209,255. 
chicked, 270. 
clusters, 260. 
cockle, i79» 2^7. 
co^ (=rcheat), 24^ 
cot^, 270. 

commend, 356. ^ 

commodity, 172. 
common (^commons', 199, 
236. 

companions, 253, 266. 
compass (=restraint), 170^ 
compounded, 373 
conclude (=r;decide), 239. 
condition ( = disposition), 

270* 

condition (play upon), 216. 
coniine into, 259 
ionl^mied, 305. 
confound '=waste), 209- 
confusion (-isniin), 238, 240, 
2^8. 

comes, 257. 
consdence sake, 231. 
consent of, 231. 
consuectuities, 219. 
constant, 201,3^ 
conteutation, 176. 
contrary (verb), 18S, 192. 
contrived (=:plotted,', 247. 
convented, 228. 
converses wth, 219. 

Corioli walls, an, 
corrected, 267. ' 

country (trisyllable), 213. 
courage, 247. 

coxcombs (play upon), 360. 
coyed, 263. 
crack (=boy), 20;. 
crack (—break), 196, 267. 
crafted, 260. 
cranks, 198. 
cry havoc, 241. 
cry (~padc), 248, 260. 
canning (;=wisdoroS 249, 
cupboarding, 197- 
curded, 368. 

deadly (adveib), 319. 
debile, 316. ^ ^ 

deed-acliieving honour, 221. 
defer (=wait), 191, 
deliver (=:flhow), 273. 
deliver (^speak), 197,359. 
demand (ssask), 347. 
demerits (ssmerits), 303.« 
deserved (='deserving), 343. 
de^^ments, 373. 
determm^ (—end), 347, 369. 
Pensalion, 330, 
diddency, aye. 


dircctitude, 257. 
direct^’, asb- 
disbenched, 228. 
djscommodities, 17a 
disease (—trouble), 205. 
disgest, 199. 
dis^ce, 1^. 
dishonoured, 237. ^ 

disliking, 181. 
djslodged, 192. 
disposition (metre), 211. 
djspropertied, 226. 
diHsentious, 199. 
distinctly ranges, 240. 
divine (accent), 255. 
dog (metaphor), 195. 
doit, 20S, 253, 271. 
dotant, 266 
doubt (=■ dread', 239. 
doubt (-suspect), 178. 
dradima, 20S. 
drinK together. 270. 
dro| 3 s of salt, 273. 
dumb, 226. 

each at other. 273. 
either^ 246. *' 
embarqiiements, 217. 
enibracements, 204. 
empirictic, 221. 
emulation (—envy), 201. 
end all his, 272. H 

end (-s|)endl, 230. 
endure (—ramaiiP, 2fo. 
enemy (adjective), 253. 
enforce, 234, 246. 
entertain mmit, in the, 252. 
envied against, 248- 
envy ( — hatred), 21 r, 254, 
255 - « . • 

envy (—show ill-wi]l), 247. 
errand (spelling', 266. 
estimate, 248. 
even (—equably), 261. 
exile (accent), ft>9, 368. 
exposture. 250. 
extreme (accent), 347. 

fact (=deed', 178. 
factionary. 266. 
fail in, 268. 
fall out, 176. 
falWly, 237. 
fatigate, 330. 
faults he made, 273. 
favour (=:faoB', 351. 
fear (—fear for), aip, 21 u 
fear (reflexive), 239. 
feebling, 300. 
fldiuse^ 221. ’ 
flelded, 306. 
fillip, 

fine drains, 269* 


fire (disenable', 3 oo. 

fires of heaveiij, 207. 

first, 250. I 

flameiis, 224. ' 

flaw (- gust), 268. 

flour, 199. ^ 

fob off, 196. , 

fold in; 247.^273. 

fond (^foolish), 249. 

for an end, 225. 

for (= as for), 196. 

for ('- because', 236, 266, 

for (=bccause of), 185 

for (--with regard to,', 189. 

for that, ]q8, 219. ' 

for your particular, 260. 

force (--urge), 243. 

fore me, 198. 

forsworn to grant, 268. 

forth (—away), 350. 

f^rth (-:-out of), 206. 

fosset-seller, 32a 

foxship. 250. 

fragments .personal), 201. 
free cor*enipt, 234. 
fi om the cation. 237. 
front (-- confiont), 266. 
full of vent, 257. 
funiiturc, 175* » 

Galen, 220. 

gan, 230. 

garb, 26 r. 

garlic-eaters, 259. 

generosity, 200. 

giddy censure, 202. 

gild (—gibe), 202. 

give him good report, 195. 

give me way, 2^3. 272. 

give (- represt^io;, 216. 

glasses nTmy si^t, 24$. 

go about (- endeavour), 183. 

go .coiind, 308. 

godded, 267. 

god* den, 220, 358. 

good and good store, 2T3. 

good cheap, 179- 

good (mercantile), 194.' 

grace (^.'’o honour), 267. 

gratify (-requite).327. 

greater part, the, 232. . 

greater poll, the, 339. 

great’st, 338. 

j^ef-shot, 364. 

griping (- grappling', 170. 

groats. 342. “ 

guardant. a66. 

guess ( ^^think),*' 94 

gulf (—whirlpool), 197. 

had rather. 904, “ ' * 

h^e (—haul^ ajU. * 

faandkerchers, 3x6^ ( 
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hang by the ^04. 
haply, 264 
haidly, ado. 

hardness (—hardship), 170. 

% hardness of ward, 170. 
has ja^he^asi, 205. 
have them into, 227. 
h<ive with you, 226. 
haver, 22S. 
having 266. 
he (=him, 20f. 
heart of hope, 210. 
heart (^^«se), 234* 

k helms (=$tecrsmeii|, 196. 
herd (spelling), 243. 
here, 244 
high’st, 273 
him (=rhe whom), 271. 

•Hob and Dick, 233* 
holp, 241, 239, 26S, 272. « 

home (adverb', 229. 

• hJftiest (^honourable), 193. 

honesty (—hondhr), (91. 
hoo 1 220, 248. 9 

hospitable canon, 217. 
housekeepers, 205. 

hutm 2<>4i 271. 

• hudTftie (accent), 242. 
humorous, 218. 
hung^ (beach), 267* 
hu'«ban 4 ry, 260. 
huswife, 285. ^ 

Hydra, 238. 

I am in this, 244- 
ignorant to see *t, 234. 
imbasing, 172 
impediment, your, 196. 
impostuine, 179 
in (—about!. 227. 
in an eoual-force, 217. 
in blooa, 257. 
in (duplicated). 218. e 
|n either side, 269. 
in her hand. 267. 
jn (tfsinto), 203, 235* »38- • 
in the character, 271. 
incorporate, 198 ^ 
inform the truth, 209. 

^information (concrete), 238. 
ingrate, 266. 
iugrateful, 227, 231. 
inheritance, 244. 
inheyted (ssobtained), 223, 
injurious, 247. 
innovatoi^40. 
iastance (isurgency), 178. 
instant, 264. 

« tinet (accent), 267. 

. egrity,4i|o. • 
intreat (^(reat), tyt* 
iqi^ll appeared, asYf 
tt ta (coiktein|^t«i«Hia)) 253. 


Jack guardant, 266. • 

Jove|s own book, 242. * 

judicious, 273. 
jump (—risk), 239. 

Juno-hke, 251. 

kai^ 242 . 

keep (- stay at), 178,187. 
kingly-crowned, 198. 
knee vVerb), 263. 

la, 205. 

lacked (—had lost), 243. 

lacked (-i-missed), 249. 

laid at (^attacked), 174- 

lariim, 206. 

lean as a rake, 195. 

learn’d, 238. 

leash, zog. 

leasing, 266. ^ 

less fearful than discre^ 239. 

lessoned, 234. 

let go, 242. 

lie (=lodge), 216. 

lies heavy to 'U 251. 

Ijes you on, 2jn. • 
lieve, 256 
lift (^lifted), 192. 
like (-likely', 236. 
liked him nothing, 172. 
Ijking well of, 181. 
Jimitation, 23JI 
loaden, 270. 
lockram, 223. 
long of you. 271. 
longs (—belongs), 270. 
lots to blanks, 265. 
lover, 265. 

•lurched al^ swords of the 
garland, 229. 

made a bead, 229, 235. 
made doubt, 203, 271. 
made fair hknds, 260. 
made for, 271. 
maims of shame, 254. 
make good, 20S. 
make road, 236. 
make the sun dance, 271. 
malice (verb), 176,185. 
malkin, 223. 

mammcKked, 205. * 

man-child, 204. 
man-entered, 229. 
mankind, 250. 
many (noun), 237. 
match r^bvgam), 232. 
i|^an (of pr^), 183. I 



’ 263.273. 

merely, 242* 
mltroeoam, 219. 


mind gave me, my, 256. 
minded (—reminded), 263. 
minnows. 237. 
misery, 230. 
mislikedf 192. 

modesty (=:^ moderation), 
181. 

nio<^233, 251. 
moniiercd, 228. 
moon (-- Diana), 282. 
moon of Rome, 268. 
more, more fearful, 259. 
more proudlier, 260. 
more woithier, 238 
mortal (adverb), 270. 
mortal gate, 230. 
motion (—motive), 219. 
motive, 239. 

mountebank (verb', 246. 
movers, 208. ^ 

mulberry, 244. ^ •' 

mulled, 258. 

multitudinous tongue, 240. 
mummers, 220. 
muniments, 198. 
murrain, 208. 

murtbering impossibility, 
268. • 

muse (::i^wonder\ 242. 
mutme. 182. 
mutiners, 2o2._ 
my gracious-silence, an. 

napless, 225. 

naitght, 241. 

naughty, 179. 

neeaer, 250. 

needless, 233. 

nerves (=sinews). 199. 

nicely-gawded, 225. 

noble (—nobles), 236. 

not (—not only', 244,248. 

not (transposed), 210. 

nothing (adverb', T72,205. 

notion (— mind), 273. 

nought, 268. 

now (^but now', 216. 

O, me alone! 210. 
o’ my troth, 205. 
object (7=%ht), 194. 
occupation, 259. 
odds a»inst arithmetic, 241 
of (sscffllceming), 202. 
of (=from), 271. 
of noble touch, 2514 
of their infirmity, 237. 
Ottered (—attempted), 263. 
office roe firoro, 266. 
on head (-ahead), 180. 
on *s (=on hia), aa i, ua, aaS. 
on {—o()t 294 * aoa* 
on safe-guard, 237. 
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once (—once for all). 23*. 
once (—ot»ce when), 231. 
one time wnll owe another, 
241. 

only (transposed^ 201. 
ope, 207. 

opinion (=public^ opinion), 
202. * _ , 

opinion ^self-conceit), 178. 
opposite (^opponent), 227. 
ordinance, 242. 
osprey, 261. 

other (—otherwise), 259. 
ought (-^owed), 193. 
our (subjective), 239. 
out (=at a loss), 267. 
out (—out from), 266, 
out (—thoroughly), 255. 
0‘erbear, 25s, 259. 

O'^erta’en my act, 213. 
overture, 7 1 4. 
owe (—own), 246. 

pain {=pains), 175. 
painful (—toilsome), 185. 
painting (of blood), 210. 
palate (verb), 238. 
paltering, 236. 
parcels (—parts), 204,257. 
parted (—departed), 272. 
participate, 197. 
particular (nouft), 263. 
particular (:^>rivate), 254. 
particularize, 194. 
party (---part), 2O6 
pass (==pass by), 231. 
pass (-surpass), 173. 
passed for, 179- 
pawned, 272. 

Penelope, 205. 
pent to linger, 247. 
perfecter, 220. 
pestering, 258. 
petitionary, 2 ()6. 
physical, 20S. 
pick (=:pitch), 200. 
piercing. 196. 
pikes (play upon), 194. 
pitying, 209- 
planet, like a, 230. 
plebeians (accenC, 212. 
plebeii, 234. 
plot (figurative), 24^. 
pluck, 204, 234. 
points, 2fe. 

poison (« destroy), 266. 
polled, 257. ^ 

portance, 234* 
ports (—^tes', 211.271. 
possessed <vf,22i. 
post (^messenger), 272. 
potch, 217. 
pother, 225. 


I pound^is up, 2ofi. 

piJW, waw! 221. 

' power (— army), 203, 255, 
258. 

practice (^artifice', 24 <> 
practised (--plotted), \’6. 
prank them, 236. 

! precipitation; 242. 
preparation (—army). 203. 
present (-immediate), 187, 
240, 246. 

presently (=at once), 173, 
24f>, 257, 273. 

pressed (— inipro.ssed), 203. 
prest (—press). 177. 
pretext (accent), 271. 
prevent (—antici}ialc), 172. 
pricked forward. 186. 
pricked nut, 177. 
progeny (--race), 212. 
proof (of armour', 206. 
proper ( -own), 216. 
properly, 266. 
provand, 226. 

prove (—pul to proof),210. 

pupil ifge, 229. 

purchasing, 321. 

purgation, loi. 

put him to choler, 246. 

pul upon, 226. 

put you to ’t, 20T. 

put you to yn :r fortune, 244,, 

putting him to rage, 234. 

putting on, 235. 

quaked, 212. 
quarrel to, 255. 
quarry, 2co. 

quartered, 200, 1 

queen of heaven, 267. 
qiincd. 245, 
quit of, 254. 

racked. 263. 
rang it out, 180. 
rapture (--fit), 223, 
rascal, 199 
rather had, 258. 
ray (=array', 174. 
reason ( -reason for', 270, 
reason (—there is leason), 
2^% 

receipt, 19S. 
receive to heart, 252.' 
reckless (siielling), 237. 
record (accent), 258. 
rectorship, 234^ 
fl'ed pestilence/ 49. /, 

reechy, 224. 
reek, 248. 
rejourn. 220. 
remain (noun\ ao8r 
I remains («bH remaiM)t iiJ- 


remove (noun), 203. 
repeal, 250, 261, 27 . 
repetition, 195. 
require (-=ask), 231. 
required, 193. 
resolution, 179 
, retire (noun', 209. 
retire (rctlexive). 204. 
rheum ( - tears', 272. 
ridges horsed, etc., 224. 

I ripe aptness, 252. 

Rome gates, 257. 
roted, 243. ,, 

rotten lens, 248. 
rub (- obstacle), 237. 
ruth (—pity), aoo. 

save you! 252, 
scabs (p!ay u] on), 199. 
selling (-- weighing), 235. 
scaudaled, 236. 

I sconce, 243. 

, scotched, 2 jb. 

I ’sdeath, '*ji. 

; seasoned, 247. 
j seat 0’ the brain, 198. 

; seld-shown, 224. 
sennet. 221. ^ ^ ^ 

sensible (—sensitive), 205. 
sensibly, 307. 
servanted to, 266. 
set on, 2 j6. 

>“61 out feet, 178. 

set up Ins rest, 170 

set uj) the liloody flag, 220. 

, sliall’s, 2ho 

' shame ( - be ashamed), 22S> 

I slient, 266. 

; slioiild (—-wou1d):<k3i. 

^ show! -appear),247,254,267. 
I shunless, 230. 

I side (—parly), 260. 
side (v' rb), 200. 
single (play upon), 318. 
singly, 238. 
si^j^tilarity, 203. 
sit in gold, 264. 
sithence, 236. 
sits down, 261. 
slight (=worthle.ss), 266.' 
slightness ( -weakness), 239. 
so.as (-~so that), 183. 
so never-needed, 264. 
soldier (trisyllable), 198 372. 
solemness. 206. 
some certain, 232. 
sometime, 316, 33*, 249. 
soothed (—fiatt^ed), 228> 
soothing (=: flattery274, 
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speed (—result), 26). 
spices (—torches), 261. * 
spire ane| top of praises, 213. 
spjrit (monosyllaule), 221.. 
Spited. 178. 
spot (—riittern), 205. 
sprij^tly, waking, 257. 
stale (verb\ 196. ^ 
stainoed t[ie leasing. 26^ 
standing your friendly lord, 

ait- 

stand to, 182, 270. 

stand upou ( -concern), 180, 

stand upon my common 

part, 21) 
stand with. 232. 
sMnd’st oui? 2ot. 
state ( -chair), 271. 
stay upon, 270. 
sterve (—starve),233, 251? 
sdcks on, 202. 

SnfT, 201. 4 

still (-ever), 225, 230, 249. 
stitchery, 205 ^ 

stomached (—resented^, 180. 
stood for Rome, 258. 
stojj)^ (=proud), 244. 
stoutness, 246,272. 
straight (—strait), 188 
strong (play upon), 196. 
struck hi^ on his kuec, 229. 
striicken, 256^ 
stuck not, 231. 
suaged,1S2. * • 

subtle, 265 

such... which, 24$, 269. 
suffering stain by him, 217. 
suggest ( -prompt), 225. 
supreme (accent), 268. 
surcease, 246. 
surety (verb), 24a 
swifter composition, 436. 
sworn brother, 232. * 
synod, 266. • 


taif (-ptag-rag), 241. 
take in, 203, 244,,^ 
Ukemycap, 22^ 

, tal^e the one by the other, 

asS, a53- 

take up (—cope with), 341. 
taking (—fit of anger), 184. 
tame, 258. 

teach the people. 336. 
tell (=couQt), 184. 

^11 not ne, 258. 
Cemperance, 246. 
temi^qey^, 17a 
^t pwmph *45* 
tent (spfBbe), Iks, 341. 


tetter (vei^bV?37* 

that *S off, 228. * 

the.same (—that), 2.43. 
the which, 2^2.* 
thee r* thou), 266, 
ther^pon, 183. 

me fo7, 2S3< 
tnnk upon. 234 
tliorougjh.tbrough\ 188, 
269. » 
thou’t, 212. 
thread the gates, 239. 
throne (intransitive), 271. 
time (= occasion), 226. 

't is right (-'t is tine', 225. 
to (—according to). 20S. 
to all our lamentation, 258. 
to (—compared to), 221. 
to (—for). 270. 
to ho]ieless restitution, 236. 
to’s power, 225. # 

to (omitted), 253, 269. 
to the pot, 207. 
toge, 233. 

too (—after all), 251. 
took (—left itj mark! 230. 
touched (—tested), 234. 
traducemeiit, 213. 
travails, 170. 
treaty, 228. 

S ibe, 251. 
ick (-ftriflcL 253. 

3 trim belonging, 216. 

Triton, 237. 

troth (=trutli\ 203, 251. 
true purchiising, 221. 
tniinpct (=truinpeter), ao8. 
tuition, 177. 

turn you to. 241. 

* » 

unbarbed, 245. 
unchilded, 273. 
under fiends, 254. 
ungraveiy.334. 
unhearts, 204. 
unproperlv, 267. 
unscanned, 243- 
unseparable, 233. 
unsevered, 243. 
unshout, 271. 

upon mv brother’s guard. 217. 
upon their ancient ngilice, 
“ 5 * 

upon your approbation, 233. 

vail your ignorance, 23S. 
valianlign|pince, 26a 
^ward, lyAaio. | 

Angeance Sdverb), 227. 
vent (»get nd of)| aoi. 

<^1 vent (noun), 257. 


verified, 263. 
vexation, 248. 
viand, 197. 
virginal. 266. 
vvrgiiiedjit, 267 
virtue (— valour), 195. 
voice of occupation, 259. 
voice (veib). 234. 
vo^cs (—voles', 231. 
voided (- avoided), 254. 

V outlies (noun), 233. 

waged me with Iris cotnle* 
i.ancc, 272. 

w ar of w lute and damask,224. 
waim at's heart, ’t is, 233. 
waiV garland, 216. 
wars (---war), 205. 
watch, 264. 

waved would waver), 227. 
we (" v.s), 269. tm* 

weal*^!! eii, 219. a 
wetds (- garments), 233. 
wcl’-found, 227. 
what (- why). 242. 
when extremities speak. 243. 
where (- whereas', 197, 217, 
where against, 255. , 
whcicupon, 182. 
which (= who), 200,263. 
whiles, 209. 

who (- which), 202, 2^5. 
wholesome (- rational), 232. 
whom (- who), 250. 
wjiooped, 254. 
will you be gone? 250. 
win upon, 201. 
wind-shakcu, 267* 
with U by). 251. 
with us, 246. 
without all reason, 239. 
without assistance, 258. 
wives (= w omen), 252. 
wolvish toge, 233. 
woollen, 242. 

word (—watchword), 246. 
worn (— worn out), 236. 
worship (—dignity), 239. 
worth (- quota), 246. 
worthy (—jiustifiable), 241. 
wot, 249, 256. 
wreak (uoliii), 254. 
wrecked (;= wreaked), 186. 
writ, 269. 


yea and no, 239. 
yield what passes*228. 
yond,236. 


you mav, you may, 233. 
younglv. 23 S-. ^ 

your (colloquial;, i9&‘ 
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The Merchant oWentce. 

14io 1'enipeste 
Julius Ciesar. 

IfamlHe ft 

As You Like it. 
llenrr the Fifth. 

MueMh. 

Henry the Elgrhth. 

A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 
Itieiiurd the Second. 

Richard the Third. 

Much Ado About* Nothing. 
Antony aiid Cleopatra. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

Othello. i 

Tsfelfth Night. 

Tife Winter’s Tale. 

King John. 

Henuy IV. Part I. • , 

Henry IV. Part If.* 

ll]ustratecl>s6nio, Cloth, 56 cents 


King Lear. * * 

The raining of the Shrenr. 
All’s Well Thnt Lnds Well. 
Corlolaiiiis? 

Cotiiedv of Errors. 
(.}mbeline. 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Measure tor Measure. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Love’s labour’s Lost. 
Timon of Athens. 

Hdiry VI. Part I. » 
Henry VI. Part II. 

Henr^ VI. Pai*t III. 
Tyoilus and Cressida. 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 
The Two Noble Kinsmen. 
Poems. 

Sonnets. 

Titus Audroniens. 
r vol , Papa, 40 cents per vol 


FRIENDLY EDITION, complete in 20 voK i6mo, Cloth, 1^30 00, 
Half Calf, $60 00 {So/d only m Sets ) 

• -•- 

In the preparation of this edition of the English Classics it has been 
the aim to adapt them for school and home reading, in essentially the 
same as Goeek and Latin Classics are edited for educational pur¬ 
poses The chief requisites are ft pure text (expurgated, if necessary), 
and the notes needed for its thorough explanation and tllustiation 
%ach of Shakespeare’si plays is complete in one volume, and is pie- 
ceded by an^Qidniroduction containing the “Histoiy of the Play,” the 
“Sources of the Plot,” and **Critical Comments on the Play ” 

- _ ^ 

jFiom Horace Howard Furness, Ph D ,*LL D, Editor of the **Neio 

Vartomm Shakespeate’'’* 

ito one can examine these volumes and fail to be impressed yith the 
gonsaeUtious accuracy and sclbl^ly completeness with which they are 
edit^. The educational ^urpose^or which tne notes are written Mr. 
Solfe lunrer loses sight of, but like ** a well-experienced archeP hits the 
ipaik his eye doth level at” 
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Rolfe*s Shakespeare. 


Ftorn F. J. FuKNiVALL, Direcibr of the New Shakspere Society, < London. 

The merit I see in Mr. Rolfe^s scffool editions of Shakspere’s^ Plays 
over those most widely used in England is t^at Mr. Kolfe edits the plays 
as works of a poet, and not only as productioh^in Tudor English. Softie 
editors think that aM they have to do with a play ^ to state its source 
and explain its hard words and allusions; they treat it as they would a 
charter or a catalogue of household furniture, and then rest satisfied. 
But Mr. Rolfe, while clearing up all verbal difficulties as carefull}^ £<* any 
Dryasdust, always adds the choicest extracts he can find, on the spirit 
and special ** note ’’ of each play, and on the leading characteristics of its 
chief personages. He does not leave the student without help in getting 
at’«^hakspere*s chief attribu^s, his characterizatiop, and poetic power. 
And every practical teacher knows that while every boy can look oqt 
hard words in a lexicon for himself, not one in a score^an, unhelped, 
catch points of and realize character^and feel and express the distinctive 
individuality of each play as a poetic creation. 

From Prof. Edward Dowden, L1«.D., of the University of Dublin, Au¬ 
thor of “ Shakspere: (dlis Mim^and Art'^ 

I incline to think that no edition is likely to be so useful for school and 
home reading as yours. Your notes contain so much accurate instruc¬ 
tion, with so little that is superfluous; you do not neglect the aesthetic 
study of the play; and in externals, p^per, type, binding, etc., yoigmake 
a book pleasant to the eye (as well as “ to be desired to make one 
wise ”)—no small matter, I think, with young readers and with old. 

■ 

From Edwin A. Abbott, Author of ** Shakepearian Grammar'^ 

I have not seen any edition that compresses so much i>i^cessary infor¬ 
mation into so small a space, nor any that so completely avoids the com¬ 
mon faults orcommentaries,on Shakespeare—needless repetition, super¬ 
fluous explanation, and unscholar-like ignoring of difficulties. 

From IRAM Corson, M. A., Profes on yf Anglo • Saxon and^Rnglish 
Lileratur^ Cornell Un ^Jersity^fthaea, N.Y. ^ 

»In thd way of annotated editions of separate plays of Shakespeate, fb^ 
educational purposes, 1 know of.none quite up to Rolfe’s^ 


Rolfe's Shakespeare. 


V From Prof. F. J, Child, oRH arvard University. 

I fead your “ Merchant of Venice ” with my class, and found it in every 
.respfct an excellent editioij. I do not agree with my friend White in the 
opinion that Shakespe^ypb requires but few notes—that is, if he is to be 
thorqpghly undeaalood. Doubtless he may be enjoyed, and many a hard 
place slid over. Your notes give all the help a young student requires, 
and vet the reader for pleasure will easily get at just what he wants. 
^^iMave inde(;d been conscientiously concise. 

Under date of fuly 25, 1879, Prof. Child adds: Mr. Rolfe’s editions 
<IF plays of Shakespeare are very valuable and convenient books, whether 
for a college class or for private study. 1 have used them with my 
students, and I welcome every addition tl^t is made to the series. •Jffiey 
»show care, research, and good judgment, and are fully up to the time in 
scholarship.^ I fully agree with the opinion that experienced teachers 
have expressed of the e.xcellence thes^ books. 


From Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., Professor in Harvard University. 


I j'Cjgard your own wdrk a.s of tl]| highest merit, while you have turned 
the labots of others t<f the best possible account I want to have the 
higher c 1 as* 9 l»».of our schools introduced to Shakespeare chief of all, and 
then to other standard English authors ; but this cannot be done to ad* 
vantage unless under a teacher of equally rare gifts and abundant leisure, 
or through editions specially pPepared for such use. I trust that you 
will have the requisite encouragement to proceed with a work so hap¬ 
pily begun. 


^ / FKpn the Examiner and Chronicle^ N. Y,' 

We repeaj<»what we have often said, that there is no edition of Shake* 
apeare which seems to us preferable to Mr. Rolfe’s. As mere specimens 
of the printer’s and binder’s art they ane unexcelled, and their other 
merits are equally high. Mr. Rolfc, having learned 1 )|r the practical ex* 
pdHence of the class>roora what aid the average student really needs in 
^order^ read Shakespeare i^ 11 |p;ently, has put just that amoqpt of aid 
into his noteS) and no meire. Hawg said whaf needs to be said, he Stops 
inhere. i| a rare virtue in the editor of a classic, and we site proper* 
tionate^ gratelfbl for it.' * 


Rolfe's Shakespeare* 


From fJu N* Y* Times, 

jf . t 

This work has been done so well tlut it could hardly have been done 
better. It shows throughout knowledge, tasJe, discriminating judgment 
and, what is rarer and of yet higher value, a sympathetic appreciation of 
the poet’s moods amf pur])oses. 

A 

From the Pacific School Journal^ San Francisco. 

This edition of Shakespeare’s plays bids fair to be the most valuable 
aid to the study of KngliMh literature yet published. J^'or education^il 
purposes it is beyond praise. Each of the plays is printed in large clear 
type and on excellent paper. Every difficulty of the text is clearly ex- 
platucd by copious notes It Is remarkable how many new beauties one 
may discern in Shakespeare with the aid of the glossaries 'Attached to 
these books.... Teachers can do no higher, better work -.han to incul¬ 
cate a love for the best litcratn'e, ani such books as these will best aid 
them,in cultivating a pure and refined taste. 

From the Christian Union^ Y. 

Mr.W. J. Rolfe’s capital edition of Shakespeare... by far the best edi¬ 
tion for school and pff.rlor use We speak after some practical use of it 
in a villjtge Shakespeare Club. The notes are brief but useful; and the 
necessary expurgations arc managed with discriminating skill. . 


From the Academyt London. 

Mr. Rolfe’s excellent series of schocj. editions of the Plays of Shake¬ 
speare ... they differ from some of the English ones in looking on the 
pla3‘s as something more than word - puzzles. They give the student 
helps and hints on the characters and meanings of the plays, while the 

word-notes ar^ also full and posted up to the latest date.Mr. Rolfe 

also adds to each of his bobks a most useful ** Index of Words and 
Phrases Explaindd.” ^ 




THOMAS GRAY. 


SELECT POEMS OF TH 01 »IAS GRAY. F^dited, with 
,Notes, by William J. Rolfe, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of the High School, Cambridge; Mass. Illus¬ 
trated. Squary 6mo, Paper, 40 cents; Cloth, 56 cents. 
lUniforf^jmith Rolf^s Shakespeare?) 

MrtRolfe ha#done his work in a manner that comes as near to per- 
fe^flon as manwn approach. He knows his subject so well that he is 
t^mpetent to instruct all in it; and readers will find an immense amount 
w knowledge in his elegant volume, all set forth in the most admirable 
order, and breathing the most liberal and enlightened spirit, he being a 
warm apPfCCRitor the divinity of geniu^— Boston Traveller. 

^ The great merit of these boolcs lies in Uieir carefully edited ftxt, and in 
the fulnes9 of their explanatory notes. ^ Mr. Rolfe is not satisfied tvith 
simply expo;lhding, but he explores the entire field of English literature, 
and therefi’om gathers a multitude of ilKistrations that are interesting in 
tl)f mselves and valuable as a commentary on the text. He not only in¬ 
structs, but stimulates his readers to fresh exertion ; and it is this stimu¬ 
lation that makes his labor so productive in the school-room.— 

Evehitig Gazette^ Bostem? • 

Mr. William J. Rolfe, to whom English literature is largely indebted 
for annota^^lNind richly illustrated editions ofsevieral of Shakespeare’s 
Plays, has tre*ated the “ Select Poems of Thomas Gray” in the same way 
—just as he had previously dealt with the best of Goldsmith’s poems.— 
Philadelphia Press. • • 

Mr. Rolfe’s edition of Thomas Gray’s select poems is marked by the 
same discriminating taste as his other classics.— Springfield Republican. 

Mr. Rolfe’s rlre abilities as a tutacher and his fine scholarly tastes ena¬ 
ble him to pret>are a classic like this in the best manner for school use. 
¥hcre could be no ^tter exercise for the advanced classes in our schools 
than the critrsal study of our best authors, and the volumes that Mr. Rolfe 
]ias prepared will hasten the time when the study of mere form will give 
place to the study of the spirit of our Jjterature.— Louisville Courier* 
yournal, 

^n elegant and scholarly little volume.— Christian futelligencert N. Y. 

BV BROT^l^RS. new Yobk. ^ 

fy ^lail, postage prepaid^ iom^ part 0/the United StaUs ors£anada^ on 
^ receipt ^t,^he price. 



OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


SELECT POEMS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, pdited, 
with Notes, by William J. S.olfe, A.M., formerly ijead 
Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. Ulus 
trated. i6mo, Paper, 40 cents; CJoth, 56 cents, 
form with R^lfe's Shakespeare?) 


The carefully arranged editions of “The Merchant ^>f Venice” and 
other of Shakespeare’s plays prepared by Mr. William J. Rolfe for 
use of students will be rememlxired with pleasure by many readers, and 
they will welcome another volume of a similar character froii),the same 
sd^lav, in the form of the “ Select Poems of Oliver '■Goldsmith,” edited 
with notek fuller than those of^anyTothcr known edition, many of them 
original with the editor.—Boston Transcript. 

Mr. Rolfe is doing very useful work in the preparatioS of compact 
hand-books for study in English liteVature. His own personal culture 
and his long experience as a teacher give him good knowledge of wl.at 
is wanted in this way .—The Congregatwnalist^ Boston. 

Mr. Rolfe has prefixed to the Poems selections illustrative of Gold¬ 
smith’s character as a man, and grade as a poet from sketches by Ma¬ 
caulay, Thackeray, George Colman, Thomas Campbell, Forster, 
and Washington IrVing. He has also api^^j^ndcd at ^^^e"’end of the 
volume a body of scholarly notes explaining and illustrating the poems, 
and dealing with the times in which they were written, as well ^ the 
incidents and circumstances attending their composition. — 
Intelligencer, N, Y. 

The notes are just^ and discriminating in tone, and supply all that is 
necessary either for understanding the^thought of the several poems, or 
for a critical study of the language. The use of such books in the school¬ 
room cannot but contribute largely towards putting the study of English 
literature upon a sound basis; and many an adult readeriwould find in 
the present volume an excellent opportunity for becoming critically ac 
quainted wiihS^ne of the gi^eatest of last century’s poets.— 
yourml, N. Y. 


Published by HARPER & |fR6rHERS, New York'. 

Sent maUy postage prepaid^ to any ,f^rt of the United States Canada^ 
• receipt of the price. ^ 



RUBliRT BROWN IN®. 


A BLOT m THE ’SCUTCHEQN AND OTHER DRA- 
^AS. By Robert Blip Wing. Edited, with notes, by 
William J. Rolfe, A.M., and Heloise/E. Hersey. 
With Portrait.^^mo, Paper, 40 cents ; Cloth, 56 cents. 

Rolfe’s Shakespeare.) j 


t|K same thorough manner as the previous volume upon 
iT^of the same author and the numerous manuals of Mr. 


Prjyjj^red in 
th^^ct PoeiT 

Kj^Ife. No poet needs, for the average reader, such an interpretation 
as IS here given more than Browning. Read carefully, with reference to 
the noteseditors, the richness of the great poet’s thoughts and 
fancies wfllbe the better apprehended.— jtioti‘s HetaU^ Bostoi^ — 

^ Out of the eight dramas which the poe#wrote between 1837 and 1845 
the three mo^ characteristic ones have been selected, and a full idea of 
his dramatic power may be gained froi^ them. A synopsis of critical 
opinions of Mr, Browning’s works w included in4he volume. The satfie 
Gainful scholarship that marked Professor Rolfe’s '^itions of Shakespeare 
is ahown in this edition of Browning. The lovers of the poet will be 
pleased to have old famitrites in Uiis attractive form, while many new 
readci;s vi^ll be attraett^ to the aumor by it. Robert Browning will fill 
a larger spafl^^ the world’s eye in the future than^ie has done already. 
—Brooklyn Union. • 

The introduction and notes are all that could be desired.— N. Y. Sun. 

The book i^elf is n^ only a compact compilation of the three plays, 
but it is valuable for the comraentatory notes. The editing w^ork has 
been done in an able manner by Professor Rolfe ^d Miss Ilensey, who 
has gained a hifh place among t^e modem Brownmg students.— Phila¬ 
delphia Bulletins 

•This dainty voludie, with flexible covers and red edges, contains not 
merely Browi^^g’s dramas,with the author's latest emendations and ebr- 
recdons, but notes and estimates, critical and explanatory, in such vol 
^'^Jme, and from sources so exalted, that we have not the ftmerity to add 
one jot or tittle to the a^regate.— N. K Commercial Advertiser. 


4 *ublisHed by HARFERI^ BROThSr^, New York. 

Brothers vku tend wrk % maiU postagre preMid, to a/tj 
t/iht Utdped States e^anadft% ^ recei^ of the price. 
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